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FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Seldom during approximately the last fourteen 
ears las the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed on its 
front age a biographical sketch that more clearly 
has shown the successful attainment of a fixed pur- 
nose in life than does the sketch here presented. And 
adiion has such an article contained more material 


for the reflection of any young man who may at this 
time be standing upon the threshold of his career. 
To such a young man this story of one who has 
trodden rugged paths in the freshness 
of his youth is especially worth read- 
ing. The story of Alfred J. Siegel is 
that of a young man who started with 
no better advantages than have thou- 
sands of his kind, but who set his goal 
early in life and attained it by the 
simple process of seizing his opportu 
saw them and making 
the most of them. Today Mr. Siegel, 
still young in years, is not only the 
manager of a 
institution, vice 


nities when he 


president and general 


large inufacturing 
president of a great bank, director in 


a bank still greater and identified with 
numerous other enterprises of large cal- 


iber but, best of all, he is respected by 
the best business interests in his home 
city as a man of unswerving integrity, 
whose ‘‘word is as good as his bond.’’ 


Mr. Siegel started his business life 
with the best heritage that a young 
man can have, the influence of a good 
father and mother. Doubtless much of 
his success is due to the sterling char- 
acter of his parents, August Siegel 
and Mathilda (Weinel) Siegel. The 
former was a native of Waterloo, IIl., 
and up to the time of his death con- 
ducted successful undertaking and 
furniture business in his native town, 
an enterprise that today is one of the 
substantial concerns of 
Waterloo. Mrs. Siegel was a native 
of a town not far from Waterloo and 


commercial 


besides her sweet womanly qualities 
possessed remarkable business acumen, 
a rare quality in women of her genera- 
tion. Alfred J. Siegel was the eldest of 
nine children. 

Alfred J. Siegel was born in Water- 
loo ‘ch 20, 1871. Completing his 





education, he immediately cast about 
for some suitable business. During his 
period he was _ neces- 
thrown much in contact with his 
father’s business and in this wise was 
Uneo:sciously absorbing business meth- 
ods that were to manifest themselves ultimately in 
his matured mind, At the same time he doubtless 
inherited from two uncles, who were prominent lum- 
be n, a subtle insight into this business, which like- 
Wiss was to manifest itself in later years. But when 
Mr. Siegel was ready to go to work he did not wait 
for sn opportunity to come along and tap him on the 
shoulder. To his mind at that time the gold sign 
haveing over the door of the Commercial Bank ap- 


growing up’’ 
' 


sa 


pe‘) «| to be the most auspicious business opening for a 
Wil og young man, and in he went. 

Siegel is a firm believer in the theory that op- 
Po imity exists in the small town just as much as it 
docs in the eity, and that all the young man needs 
is se enough to recognize the opportunity in the 
8! town and not overreach his mark. To his 


experience in the Commercial Bank of Water- 
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loo Mr. Siegel says he owes whatever of success he 
has carved for himself in his broader field of endeavor. 
He thinks that the small bank presents a wide field 
for the absorption of knowledge. But when he had 
mastered the intricacies of the small town banking 
business and had thus laid the foundation for bigger 
things he realized that he had reached the limita- 
tions of his opportunities in Waterloo. 

Mr. Siegel went to work in the Commercial Bank 
at a salary of $5 a month. After the fashion of the 
time, he acted as general handy man around the place; 





ALFRED J. 
An Active Leader in the Mound City’s Industrial Life 


SIEGEL, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


later he became paying teller, receiving teller, book- 
keeper and assistant cashier, all concentrated in one 
person. While the salary was small, he never lost 
sight of the fact that the bank was paying him some- 
thing besides his salary, something that was not down 
on the pay roll—a splendid opportunity to study hu- 
man nature and to learn the rudiments of business. 
He managed to augment his earnings by working after 
hours in a drug store and by doing extra work now 
and then for the cashier. Frequently he was sent to 
St. Louis to bring currency from the bank’s city 
correspondent. During one of these visits he met the 
man who was to divert his capabilities into the 


broader fields that his early training had fitted him 
for—Charles H. Huttig. 

The young banker was accompanied on one of his 
visits to St. Louis by his uncle, R. Grosse, an active 
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lumberman. Mr. Siegel had considerable time on his 
hands and he accepted his uncle’s invitation to ac- 
One of 
these was the plant of the Huttig Sash & Door Com- 


pany, then a modest institution, the mere seed of the 


company him to two or three lumber plants. 


giant institution that now occupies several city blocks, 
Mr. Siegel was introduced to Mr. Huttig, who always 
took an interest in young men and whose eyes were 
keen to appraise a young man’s value. He asked Mr. 
Siegel how he would like to work for him. Without 
hesitation Mr. Siegel said that he would. It was ar- 
ranged that he should come as soon as 
he could sever his connection with the 
bank. How this was 
amuses Mr. Siegel to this day. 

His loyalty to the bank made him 
loath to leave, yet he knew that he had 
come to a cross roads of life where 
he must broaden his field of endeavor. 
Mr. Siegel tried to get his father to 
inform the cashier, but, Spartan-like, 
the elder Seigel had taught his son that 
all unpleasant duties must be met 
bravely. Mr. Siegel quit the bank as 
soon as his successor could be appointed 
and went to St. Louis, where he hung 
up his coat and hat, figuratively speak- 
ing, in Mr. Huttig’s office. He started 
in to learn the sash, door and lumber 
business in the 


accomplished 


same painstaking 
manner that he learned the banking 
Mr, Huttig put him at work 
in a minor capacity at a salary of $7.50 
a week but it was not long before the 
young man began to show the stuff of 
which he was made. He moved. And 
every time he moved he progressed. 
And every time he progressed he had 
won promotion. Mr. Siegel not only 
worked in every department, studying 
the details of each and thus acquiring 
a mastery of the whole business, but 
he was made superintendent of the 
warehouse. Not a detail of the busi- 
ness escaped his careful scrutiny. Then, 
with a profound knowledge of the man- 
ufacturing end of the business tucked 
away in his head, he went out on the 
road. This end of the game he also 
mastered during several years of expe- 
rience of the strongly practical kind. 

When Mr. Siegel had spent about ten 
years in the Huttig Sash & Door Com- 
pany’s employ Mr. Huttig became iden- 
tified in an official capacity with the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
Then it was that he put to the test 
one of his most striking characteristics 
—the principle that he could judge hu- 
man nature accurately, following his own judgment 
despite the advice of friends. He placed Mr. Siegel 
in charge of the helm of the Huttig Sash & Door Com- 
pany. Some of Mr. Huttig’s closest friends told him 
that he was going to make a big success of the Third 
National Bank, but that it would be at the expense 
of the Huttig Sash & Door Company. Mr. Huttig 
was not dissuaded. He was satisfied that the man 
whom he had placed in charge of his business would 
not disappoint him. Needless to say he never did. 
Today those same men who, with the very best in- 
tentions in the world, warned Mr. Huttig not to trust 
his growing sash and door business to a man so 
young as Mr. Siegel are now numbered among Mr. 
Siegel’s closest friends. 

From the day he entered the Third National Bank 

(Concluded on Page 66.) 
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Again Weed Sets the Pace 
With Two Brand New 











“Weed Quality” 
White Pine Doors and Sash 


We make good doors — our customers have made 
them famous. 

Manufacturing and catering to the jobbing ‘rade 
exclusively, we are able to specialize in your needs 
and requirements. 





MANCHURIA 


Made in all sizes. 136 and 1% in, thick. 


MONGOLIA 


sizes. 8 and 1% in, thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any 


stain or finish. Particularly adapted to enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. ¢v2°2:, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. 


ern Offics: 
KANSAS cry. “M0, 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest wood refining plant in the world, 
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A Square Deal for Retail Trade 


is the object of the 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


Head Office: Branch Office: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MIN? 


composed of 


Wholesale Lumbermen who have at heart the best interests of t 
Manufacturer, the Wholesaler and the Dealer. 


We recommend for your consideration the members shov 1 
below; catering to the demands of the Retail Trade (either rail 
cargo) for the following products:— 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Sidins 
and Shingles, Long Fir Timbers. 
Factory Lumber, ete. 


(Straight or Mixed Cars, Shingles in Transit) 


Alaska Lumber Co.. .. Seattle, Wash. 
Barnes & Mauk.. ... Seattle, Wash. 
Bolcom, H. C., Lumber Co.. .. Seattle, Wash. 
Buckeye Lumber So... Cate gad eames .. Seattle, Wash. 
Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co.......... .. Everett, Wash. 
Carstens & Earles, + ee .. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago Lbr. & eat Go............----.. ann City, Mo. 
SHINGO AIDE. Me SRT. MO... 6 6c ose ce ces ccseaeces Seattle, Wash. 
Connor Lbr. Co.. ee .Seattle, Wash. 
Drescher Lumber Co.. _, Seattle, Wash. 
England, Fred eee .. Seattle, Wash. 
RRS, WAST OIE MOO gs 55 os oss) os 6s 00% cs were Seattle, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Comm’l. Co...............Cosmopolis, Wash. 
Hill Lumber Co.. i ...... Tacoma, Wash. 
Miller Bros. Lumber Co................ . Bellingham, Wash. 
Miller, A. W., Saw Mill BR: 5 2 enue cet Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Timber Co.............. ......Everett, Wash. 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co..................... Pilchuck, Wash. 
Pine-Fir Co.. a .. Seattle, Wash. 
Pinkham, J. E., Lbr. Co.. .. Seattle, Wash. 
Pioneer Lumber Co.. errr Ree 
ope fo 7 UL Cn ee Seattle, Wash. 
mearert, 41.1. (CO... 2.6.2... ces eens sce ce sR VEFEtt, WWABR. 
Shepard-Traill Co.... ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sound Lumber Co.. .. Seattle, Wash. 
Stimson Mill Co.. ee .. Seattle, Wash. 
Waite, H. B., Lbr. Co.. .seees.......Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilson, i cae Seattle, Wash. 


Angell H.C., Dbr. Co................. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Atlas Lumber Co....... : ..Seattle, Wash. 
Brooks Bros............ ..St. Paul, Minn. 
Canal Lumber Co.. .. Seattle, Wash. 
Conifer Lumber Co.. ......+.9eattle, Wash. 
Consolidated L. - S. Co.. ..South Bend, Wash. 
David, L. W., Ba ee elat ..Seattle, Wash. 
Dierks- these ie Me csc cccsuses .. Seattle, Wash. 
Dietz, C. N., Lbr. eae Neb. 
Dolge, Ernst ...... .. Tacoma, Wash. 
Duncan Lumber Co.. 5s Gi.a'd os 40 0's ders, 5:e ORE) Mane: 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co.................Kansas City, Mo. 
Earles-Cleary Lbr. Co.. Hsé006e ss 006s eRINGHAM,: Vaen. 
Hartman-Neubert Lbr. Co................... .Seattle, Wash. 
Hazel Mill Co.. istevsccs see. CLUB ERAM: wash. 
Jacobson- Hemphill ‘Lbr. Co... PES Seattle, Wash. 
Jamison Lbr. & Shingle Co.. ee .. Everett, Wash. 
Learned Lumber Co.. ...+,..9eattle, Wash. 
McCulloch-McMullen Co... .. Minneapolis, Minn. 
McKee, W. I., Lbr. Co.. ........9eattle, Wash. 
Minnesota Western Lbr. Co.. ......Bellingham, Wash. 
Mol-Welty Tauber CO., .. 2.0... c ca ccsen es Denver, Colo. 
North Bend Lumber Co.................North Bend, Wash. 
Pacific Lumber Agency..... wsssee.seee.+sAberdeen, Wash. 
Pape. qlex. Gaimber G0... 5 oc oes eens Seattle, Wash. 
Smith, M. R., Shingle Co................... Kansas City, Mo. 
Stanwood Paimiber 10... .. <2. 2... 6.6.2 ee es Stanwood, Wash. 
Wendling, Nathan L., Co.....................Seattle, Wash. 
Whatcom Falis Mill Co.................% Bellingham, Wash. 
Above is a list of members of the Wholesale Lumber and Shingle Department. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS: 
257 Shippers who are Members of Rate Department. 
168 Shippers who are Members of Freight Claim Department. 
31 Shippers who are Members of Inspection Department. 


We are also publishers of the well known LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT 
RATE GUIDE containing freight rates on Forest Products from Pacific Coast 
Points to all railroad stations in the United States and Canada. 

No lumber office is complete without this Tariff. It can be furnished you 
either in whole or part books, for any particular group of States that you 
might require. A postal will bring full particulars. 

Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT ACTUARY. This i: 
a handy reference book which contains tables showing the correct freight on 
Forest Products delivered on any rate from 3 cents to $1.00. 

Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S COMPLAINT RECORD. A 


reference book similar to Mercantile Agency Guides. 





Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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Boston has adopted a new builders’ license law with 
a fee of $2 for an indeterminate license. Five classes 
of registration are provided for, and an expert board 
of examiners, the present board including a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a brick- 
layer and an architect of wide experience. 





As compared with other European countries Nor- 
way owns a small proportion of its total forestry 
area, or 28.5 percent, which, however, compares favor 
ably with the 20 percent of forests under national 
ownership in the United States. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE WOODEN CAR. 


lumber association recognition of the wooden-steel car 
controversy is a step in the right direction. It is almost 
certain that attempts will be made at the next regular 
session of Congress to force the passage of a bill extend- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
require the railroads to supplant all wooden passenger 





caches with all-steel coaches within a certain period. At 
‘e meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation held last week at Detroit a resolution was 
issed asking that the car subject be fully analyzed 
before any drastic action is taken by Congress. What the 
chigan hardwood association did should set an example 
r every other lumbermen’s association at coming annual 
nventions. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
“ation has already engaged in the fight in defense of the 
\\coden ear and every other lumber’ association should aid 
‘2 movement with all the strength at its command. 


USE OF BEECH. 


Although many lumbermen, if asked to give a list 
of the important hardwoods of the United States, might 
not always include beech among the number, it is the 
preferred wood for a large number of special uses. It 
is almost exclusively used for wooden planes and enters 
into the manufacture of wooden plates, baskets, toys, 
butchers’ blocks, lard tubs, butter boxes, sugar hogs- 
heads, refrigerators and wooden dishes, spoons and 
scoops used in kitchen and grocery. It is widely used 
in the United States for the manufacture of wooden 
shoes, although such shoes are usually made of willow 
in Europe. Although the tree is very widely distributed 
in the United States, it is at its highest quality only in 
certain sections, as in Michigan, where it is largely manu- 
factured into flooring. It extends from the Gulf of 
Mexico into eastern Canada, but over a considerable area 
it is inclined to grow largely as individual trees in the 
open, with short trunk and consequently knotty lumber, 
The total annual output of beech wood in the United 
States, according to the Forest Service, is approximately 
500,000,000 feet. 





EXCHANGE OF CREDIT DATA. 


Losses from bad accounts are a heavy tax upon any 
industry, and the lumber business is no exception. While 
a wise and considerate creditor will not unduly press 
an honest debtor, since that would serve neither his in- 
terest nor that of other men, it is important that the 
character of credits be maintained. Trouble can be pre- 
vented more easily in the extending of credit than in cor- 
recting an error afterward. 

The lumberman therefore should make use of every 
source of information that he has in accommodating 
the buyer; not only to the individual! lumberman but to 
his brothers in the business the using of every available 
facility for ascertaining the responsibility and depend- 
ability of purchasers is a matter of concern. The grant- 
ing of credit is a matter requiring judgment, and that 
judgment should be exercised carefully. 

Many lumber organizations render marked service in 
collating and disseminating the basic data, and that 
members should make every possible use of such infor- 
mation seems not only reasonable but commercially essen- 
tial. Their appreciation of such association service not 
only enables the organization to render it in larger de- 
gree but encourages it in that work, and it emphasizes 
the real significance of the association and the purposes 
of its existence. The lumberman serves the whole indus- 
try when he makes use of the data his association as- 
sembles for him. 
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LUMBERMEN TO GATHER EARLY. 


While November 18, 19 and 20 are the dates for the 
Fifth National Conservation Congress at Washing- 
ton, arrangement has been made that the forestry sec- 
tion meetings of the congress shall start at 10 a. m. 
at the New Willard Hotel November 17, a day before 
the general congress meets. It has seemed best to 
start these working sections early so that the lum- 
bermen and foresters will not be drawn away too 
much from the sessions of the congress. Lumbermen 
who expect to attend the congress are therefore urged 
to arrange to arrive in Washington not later than 
the morning of November 17. 

The National Conservation Congress Forestry Com- 
mittee has issued a special letter to lumbermen and 
foresters that says: 


In order to have ample time for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of subcommittee reports, the Forestry Committee of 








THE MAN TO REACH. 


In an address at the Advertising Asso- | 
| 





ciation of Chicago, William H. Field, busi- 

ness manager of the Chicago Tribune, told 
| how goods are sold. 
| He showed that of 97 percent of con- 
sumers who replied to an inquiry, 6 per- 
cent in buying were influenced by friend- 
ship, 36 percent by advertising and 55 per- 
cent by the retailer. 

The retailer is the connecting link be- 
tween the manufacturer and wholesaler and 
the public. He is the man to reach. 











the Fifth National Conservation Congress will start its ses- 
sions at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 10 
a. m., November 17, a day ahead of the opening of the con- 
gress. 

The subcommittee reports, which are practically all com- 
pleted, furnish a better opportunity for constructive discus- 
sions and recommendations than has ever been given at a 
national meeting. The forestry section meetings will be dis- 
tinctly working forums to profit by and add to the findings 
of the ten subcommittees. Every lumberman and forester 
interested in the advancement of his industry or profession 
should attend and take part in the discussions. 

The section meetings November 17 are important, and we 
shall expect you at the morning session. Since the 16th is 
Sunday little or no time will be lost by being with us the 
day before the congress opens. 

Arrangements for the forestry banquet to be given the 
evening of November 19 are practically completed. It will 
be an epoch-making “get together” occasion, and another 
big feature of the congress. Send your acceptance to Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Washington. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Views are diversified in talking of present conditions, or what the future has in 
store for business men. There is a close scanning of credits and financiers are 
watching the money market pretty closely. Banks are not suffering from lack of 
funds, neither is there anything in the situation that would indicate a pronounced 
money stringency. Bank clearings, however, indicate a considerable decrease in 
activity as compared with the same time of 1912. Railroad returns do not show 
any material slowing up, although business is slightly less and the demand for money 
from the commercial world appears likely to lessen than increase. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the improvement in business conditions that was expected to 
follow the passing of the tariff measure has not materialized. That a good deal of 
uncertainty will continue until the ultimate effect of the new law is evident is 
believed, for that much time will elapse before business men will adjust themselves 
to the schedule itself is generally conceded. Notwithstanding all this, the volume 
of current business is larger than many believed it would be prior to the passage of 
the tariff law. 

* * * 


Reports received this week from many of the large centers tell of gradual improve- 
ment in trade conditions. In Pittsburgh the general mercantile business is in splendid 
shape. Coal mining is strong, with a severe shortage of both miners and cars at 
shippping points. Car builders in that district have enough freight car business 
in sight to keep them busy until the latter part of February. In the steel passenger 
ear departments trade is active; shops are expected to be well supplied with orders 
until next September or October. At Philadelphia the tone of the lumber market 
is better; more confidence in the future is expressed. In Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
and other cities the building trades are still active, the permits taken out the last 
week being close to the number issued the same time a year ago. In the metro- 
politan district trade is still lagging and will so continue until the financial aspect 
becomes more firm. 

* * * 


While it is difficult to prove, probably more lumber is going into distribution than 
a month ago. Buildings in the cities continue to require a great deal of lumber, 
and in other lines, such as the woodworking branch of the industry, consumption 
of lumber is steady, although on a scale that would indicate that manufacturers are 
holding their business well in hand by buying for immediate uses only. The condi- 
tions in the money world would seem to make this a wise course. Rates of interest 
are strong, with a tendency to strengthen further. Collections are fair on the whole, 
although complaints about late payments in some sections of the country are heard 
now and again. All these signs do not lend encouragement to the buyer of lumber 
to increase his obligations by stocking up for future uses. In the corn growing sec- 
tions of the Middle West the failure of that crop to a certain extent has had a 
deterrent influence on the retail lumber trade. This is evident from reports that 
nearly all orders for material continue to bear the ‘‘rush’’ symbol. This is found 
in the hardwood branch of the trade as well as the pines. Orders are not filed ahead 
of current deliveries and the sales do not include large amounts of lumber, although 
now and again are heard of big single orders that would lead one to believe that 
better times for the lumberman are ahead. As a general rule, however, railroads, 
ear builders and the large consumers of lumber are withholding orders and contracts 
for material that if they do not need at present they will want in the near future. 
Financial reasons are one cause of this and another is that they are not satisfied as 
to whether values have reached the lowest point. In the interim stocks are becoming 
less in the yards of dealers and manufacturers and it is believed that with anything 
like an increased demand there will be a rush to make replenishments. 


* * * 


In some parts of the grain producing territory retail trade has revived under the 
influence of the grain marketing, which has naturally put a large amount of money 
in circulation among the farmers. There are certain preparations that always must 
be made, which acts as a stimulant on lumber buying. However, the building in 
the cities continues to be the mainstay of the lumber movement. Construction is 
holding up well. For example, in Chicago building permits are being issued in large 
numbers daily, which assures building as long as the weather will permit. Reports 
from other centers throughout the interior show that what is true of Chicago is 
largely a fact of numerous other cities of smaller size. 


Southern pine conditions are still in a confusing state. The trade is not heavy 
and prices are weak and uncertain. The market is a buyers’ market, and the 
retail dealer and the heavy consumer of lumber are having their innings this 
fall, practically getting stocks at their own figures. As long as this condition 
continues there will be much irregularity of values and the manufacturer will 
continue to complain. A firmer market is all that is needed to restore a healthy 
tone, and until buying begins in earnest it would be well for the manufacturer 
to curtail. As it is, conditions in many parts of the South are making logging 
extremely difficult. The last week heavy rains have fallen throughout the yellow 
pine district, being especially severe in points in Louisiana not seriously affected 
by the previous flood. Production of yellow pine, therefore, in Texas and Louis- 
iana will undoubtedly be much less for October than would have been the case 
under normal conditions. This is by no means a calamity and is not so regarded 
by many of the mill operators. Already the effects of this curtailment are 
noticed by the steadiness shown in dimension. No. 1 dimension is firmer in most 
of the markets. Stocks are low at the mills, none of them reporting any sur- 
pluses. Railroads and car companies are still going slow by confining their buying 
to actual needs. One good sized order of 2,500,000 feet of car material is reported 
from Houston, but outside of that this end of the business still leaves much to 
be desired. Export trade is also almost lifeless, with no striking new develop- 
ments expected before the beginning of the year. A feature of this week is the 
fact that Texas lumbermen are opening up a new market for their products in 
Brazil. Two ships loaded at Galveston with full cargoes of pine this last week 
will be unloaded at Rio Janeiro. These shipments are largely experimental, but 
it is hoped that a good trade will develop. The south Atlantic coast mills are 
feeling a little better over the outlook. Yard stock is moving in a little greater 
volume and the call for switch ties continues to be heavy. One of the big car 
concerns is sending out inquiries for car material, sills, decking, ete., all of which 
is extremely pleasing to the yellow pine manufacturer. Ties have advanced $2 
in price over sixty days ago. A fair request for dressed stock is reported from 
Jacksonville. The market in New Orleans continues in an unsettled condition. 
The export call is small, and the interior demand is no better than it has been 
for several weeks. At Shreveport, La., the local demand is much heavier owing 
to the construction of many homes. Expectation is that this class of work will 
continue throughout the winter. Another feature is the indication that points to 
the building of silos all over the Southwest; and while railroads are buying 
lightly a stiffer call is expected later. In Mississippi inquiries are more numerous, 
and manufacturers are of the opinion that they have reached the hard pan and 
that from now on demand will increase. The car shortage has become a serious 
factor in that part of the country. This should have a tendency to restrict ship- 
ments of lumber in transit and it will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect on 
wholesale prices a Ittle later. At Hattiesburg more inquiries are received for 
export timber, although actual orders are still as scarce as ever. In the South- 
west, with St. Louis as a center, the call for yellow pine is steadier from all 
sources. Lineyards are buying frequently, and railroads and car factories are 


said to be increasing their orders. At Kansas City the market has slowed | 
little over that of last week. A better demand for rough finish for planin; 
and sash and door factories is reported. In the eastern cities demand is 


Wh a 
mills 


t the ein 
held up by a comparative backwardness of building under contracts. Som ban 
ing is reported, as there is a moderate current consumption, but it is mostly smal] 


lots for immediate delivery. 
« * * 


The movement of northern pine by lake continues active, cargoes going forw: to 


destination hefcre the freezeup. Buffalo received about 5,000,000 feet of lumb » last 
week by water. Much lumber for 1914 delivery is being sold in the Duluth di ‘rict, 
In the Saginaw Valley many million feet have been received from the Georgia). Bay 
mills. A fair amount of sash, door and molding stock is going into consumptic: and 


in Saginaw Valley and at other lake points box factories are doing a good dil of 
business. Nos. 4 and 5 lumber is scarce, prices on low stock being compar: ively 
firm. Of shop and better the supply is heavier, with not much being taken «this 
time. In the Northwest mill stocks are not excessive. This induces the manufa 


urer 
to hold for a more active market rather than make concessions in price. At Cloquet 
there is a usually good call for all kinds of material. In Minneapolis shipmen's are 
reported to held up well for rush orders. Improved demand for white pire js 
recorded in the Pittsburgh market, especially in the upper grades. Several ood 


orders were placed for shop lumber last week, covering deliveries to be mad» the 
first half of the coming year. In the East little new business is in sight. Prie: 


are 
reported as being well held, however. 
* * * 
Pacifie coast conditions are a little brighter than last reported, although there jg 


little real change in the placing of orders. Common lumber is said to be the item 
showing the greatest evidence of strength. A slight advance in prices is reported, 
Railroads are gradually getting back into the market, several of them placing small 
orders. Retail buying continues spotty, rush shipments predominating. Many of 
the mills are running at reduced rates—six to eight hours only—and there seeiis to 
be more of a disposition to reject orders at present values. A feature of the m:rket 
is the movement of lumber by water. Australian trade is notably good. Offshore 
prices are on a $10.50 basis. While red cedar shingles continue at low prices, clears 
have strengthened a little, some of the mills asking and getting 5 cents above last 
week’s quotations. The volume of business, however, is not expected to become heavy 
until December 1. In the Inland Empire the wheat crop has been sold and the «pple 
crop is being harvested. Money is therefore easier than for some time. This affects 
all lines of trade generally. Building activities are greater, especially in Montana, 
which is showing the greatest increase in consumption. New business is being 
placed right along by the Flathead Valley manufacturers, but they are making no 
special effort to secure business at present prices, preferring to hold lumber rather 
than accept business that will give them no return for their stumpage. The car 
shortage has hindered shipments somewhat, but this is believed to be only temporary. 
A much heavier tone is noticed in the trade in California. The offshore situation is 
better, many of the mills being sold into next year. The offshore freight market is 
firmer. Redwood and sugar pine demand is said to be fair. 


* * * 


The hardwood lumber trades show a gradual improvement, with a fairly good 
consumptive demand, although buying is still of the small, quick-delivery nature. 
The last week has seen an increased demand for the lower grades of oak, with prices 
on it firmly held. The higher grades of oak are held at about the same prices as 
last week, the demand a little more general. The general call continues to be 
strongest on plain first and second oak. Owners of hardwood lumber are unanimous 
in the belief that prices are soon to be stronger. This applies to both the North and 
South. Stocks are probably a little better assorted than a year ago, but there does 
not seem to be an excessive stock notwithstanding the fact that trade this fall is not 
nearly of the large proportions of the fall of 1912. At Memphis the lower grades 
of cottonwood and gum continue in good demand, the supply being moderate. Cot- 
tonwood in the upper grades is also said to be holding well. Export business is 
better, the feature of the situation being the heavy shipments of red cedar logs to 
Austria and Germany from the producing sections of Arkansas and Missouri. At 
Ohio River points ash is in good demand. Quartered oak is leading in both demand 
and price. Hickory is quiet and chestnut is slow except the sound wormy grade. 
Red gum is a more active mover. In Virginia and West Virginia the market is 
spotty. Furniture manufacturers are using considerable quantities and shipbuilders 
are taking some oak timbers. Poplar and chestnut, however, are without much 
change. The leading northern hardwoods are in strong hands, but there is no 
material change as to price owing to low stocks, maple and birch being practically 
sold up. 


* * * 


Considerable activity is noticed in the demand for hemlock, In Chicago and 
the outlying districts building activity has absorbed a large total of stocks and 
shipments east are steady. In New York and Buffalo the market holds about as 
firm as for any lumber. West Virginia mills are said to have cut their schedule 
prices for some weeks. Pennsylvania quotations are steady. At Pittsburgh, 
while there is strong effort to maintain the hemlock list, prices have been made 
the last week at $1 off the Pittsburgh basic list. Michigan and Wisconsin stocks 
are small. 

* * * 


Conditions for future trade in North Carolina pine look much better than they 
did the latter part of September, notwithstanding the fact that no material 
increase in demand is expected the remainder of the year, with the possible 
exception of dressed stock, due to a slight increase in building operations. 
Curtailment is not as general this month as last in Virginia. Some improvement 
in the tone of the pine market has been reported, box material being the feature. 
In Norfolk shipments are retarded by heavy rains and windstorms, but the 
volume shipped for October will undoubtedly reach as high a figure as that 
shipped during September. Better grades of rough lumber continue active, 
although there is a wide variation in quotations. Dealers report a little better 
demand in Buffalo. Taken as a whole, however, the amount of buying is on 4 
rather small scale. 

* * * 


Cypress conditions are about the same as those reported last week. Prices are 
steady, with mixed cars still leading the trade. At St. Louis the situation is said 
to be a little better. At Kansas City the market is firm, cypress lumber being 10 
good demand. The tone of the market in the East is better and the movement 
has undergone some expansion. Builders are calling for supplies with greater 
freedom. The demand, however, is barely up to normal and that prices are hold- 
ing as steadily as they are in view of the weakness of other divisions of the trade 
is surprising in a way. 

* * * 

The market for eastern spruce is sluggish, but West Virginia manufacturers 
decline to make concessions, feeling sure that spruce will respond to better con- 
ditions. In New York the market is slow. At Boston random is going a little 
better than dimension, with boards of all kinds moving slowly. The disposition 
of retailers is to restrict buying to current wants only. 
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4 BILL FOR BETTER BILLS OF LADING. 


In t ssue will be féund Senate Bill 1654 of the present Congress, offered by 


Senator Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio. This bill was originally drafted by a committee 
on Wi m legislation of the American Bar Association and is widely indorsed. 
It is ‘ely to pass, and the influence of the lumber industry should be exerted 
in th jrection. 

As vet but little national control has been exerted in this matter, although 
near!’ £25,000,000,000 worth of goods moves annually under such bills of lading 
in in’ tate commerce and the banks advance annually about $5,000,000 on order- 
notiiy ills of lading. The bill of lading is intended to be a documentary rep- 
resen| vive of the goods themselves and a negotiable instrument, the transferring 
of w! lh is the transferring of title to the goods so represented. Considered in 
this .'ew, however, there have been various shortcomings in bills of lading as 
heret. ore prepared. One has been the too frequent use on such bills by the 
carriers of the phrase ‘‘Shipper’s load and count.’’? Under section 24 of the new 
pill {his phrase is forbidden when shipment is made from agency points and fair 
oppuriunity is provided the carrier for making a count, if the shipper requests 


in writing that this be done. 
Another diffieulty has been in the indiscriminate use of duplicate bills. Dupli- 


cate bills of lading are customary in foreign commerce and are expected. In 
domestic commerce the single or original bill is sufficient and sections 6, 7 and 
18 of the act seek to protect the purchaser of a bill having the appearance of an 
original that afterward turns out to be a duplicate. Section 16 provides against 
alterations without the consent of the carrier and sections 14, 15 and 25 cure two 
serious defects in previous bills. A negotiable bill of lading under previous prac- 
tice might still be extant, even though the goods had heen delivered, and might 
be negotiated. Yet the railroad company has been held not to be liable in such 
eases nor in the other instances where its agents have issued bills of lading 
but have not actually received the goods at all and where the goods received have 
not been correctly described. The sections referred to require that a carrier 
take up and cancel the bill of lading upon delivery of the goods and hold the 


earrier responsible in full for the issuance of a bill of lading by its agents: and 
prevent it from pleading non-receipt of the goods described. 


Heretofore the forgery of bills of lading has been an offense punishable in 
State courts, but it is now made a federal offense. 

This bill has already been adopted in nine States, the power of the States to 
legislate upon such a subject being derived only from the failure of the national 
Congress to take jurisdiction over the matter. The Pomerene bill, if passed, will 
supersede all State legislation as far as interstate commerce is concerned. In 


fact, it has already been held in one case that such State legislation has already 
become suspended by the passage of what is known as the Carmack amendment, 
which pertains merely to liability in specific particulars and does not cover 
numerous defects provided for in the proposed bill. Under these circumstances, 
comprehensive federal regulation of this subject becomes necessary and this 
appears to be properly accomplished by the bill now pending, which passed the 
Senate in substantially the same form at the last session but did not reach the 
House in time for consideration. 





COMPARATIVE VALUES OF WOODS FOR PAVING. 


The director of the Forest Products Laboratory, Howard F. Weiss, has con- 
tributed some interesting observations upon wood pavement, which appear on page 28 
of this issue. Mr. Weiss gives some interesting results of experimentai tests in 


Minneapolis, but chiefly his article raises the question of the proper thickness of wood 
block. 

It is evident that the surface of any good wood block wears very slowly and 
that the depth of the pavement is needed not to provide a reserve against surface 


wear but to give necessary strength so that the blocks will not split under the 
weight of passing loads. Mr. Weiss contributes a table of comparative shearing 


strength; and in editing this table a series of numbers has been prefixed to the 
various woods. These represent the relative hardness of these woods in the list 
given in ‘‘Wood and Forest’’ by William Noyes, assistant professor of indus- 


trial arts in the Teachers’ College of Columbia University. With a few excep- 
tions the relative hardness and relative shearing strength are in the same general 
order. Longleaf pine is softer than the three woods that immediately follow it in 
order of shearing strength, and beech, while harder than rock elm, is weaker. 
Lodgepole pine is not included in Professor Noyes’ table, which gives only the 
sixty-six most prominent woods. 

As to rate of wear it may be observed that the first effect of wear upon new 


pavement is to broom the surface ends of the fibers, and the reduction of thick- 
ness of the block is more rapid until this process is completed; thereafter the 
surface wears more slowly. Probably also hardness is not the only wear-resist- 


ing factor, much depending also upon elasticity or brittleness of the individual 
fibers of the wood. In the more brittle woods the broomed fiber ends would 
tend to break off in the process and be carried away, leaving this process to be 
repeated with the fibers below. 

In the matter of the required thickness of block in the different varieties of 


wood it is also probable that this is not so directly related to shearing strength 
as Mr. Weiss has assumed in his article. Shearing strength is the tendency of 
the fibers to shift or slide upon each other under a force directly applied to create 
_Movement in that direction. In a block of pignut hickory 2.18 inches thick and 
S inches long a foree tending to split the block in the middle would be more apt 
to be a leverage; the weight of a heavily loaded wagon coming in the center 
of the block while its support is at its two ends. Such a force would tend to 


bend the block in the middle and the strength required to resist it is not shear- 
ing strength but tensile strength across the grain. A redwood block nearly 9 
ches thiek, although it might have the same shearing strength, would, when 
in place in a properly laid pavement, from its form not be subject to such lever- 
‘ages unless its length were proportionate to its thickness, or approximately 32 
MW Furthermore, only in case of failure of the sub-foundation is either of 
these stresses thrown upon the properly laid paving block. Were it laid directly 
pon the hard conerete surface the requirements of strength would be more 
severely tested, but the purpose of the sand cushion, usually about one inch in 
thickness, is to give the blocks an even foundation and support them equally at 
‘very point. A heavy weight. at one end of a block may tend to tilt it slightly, 
out if the joint is protected by coming against the middle of the block on either 
site this tendency is not great. Although Chicago wood pavement is laid under 
ricid requirements as to quality of blocks and preservative, carelessness in break- 

_ joints is often noticeable. 

\ certain depth of block is necessary, relative to its strength and width, in 
uder that it may be held firmly in a perpendicular position by its neighbors 
“en in place. It is likely that, this necessary relation having been secured, the 
‘trength of the block against any force tending to split it, whether that strength 
© secured in the use of a stronger wood or increased thickness of block for a 
‘eaker wood, is not more important than due care given to providing a foundation 
‘iat shall support the block uniformly and continue to do so. 

Mr. Weiss’ contribution invites further discussion and this invitation is edi- 
‘orally indorsed. In throwing: open the subject for such discussion attention 


\ 











might also be called to the fact that the cost per thousand feet of the timber of 
which the blocks are composed is relatively a small factor of the cost of the 
pavement in place, and that there is therefore little inducement in unnecessarily 
skimping the thickness of the block. Added thickness means greater timber 
cost and greater required quantity of creosote in treating, and added freight 
charges; but the cost of foundation remains constant, and the process cost per 
block.for manufacturing and for laying is not directly nor greatly affected by 
the thickness. 





DETERMINING MANUFACTURING COSTS. 


The president of the North Carolina Pine Association in his semiannual address, 
which is reprinted upon page 46, has departed somewhat from the stereotyped 
form of such addresses to make a few statements of importance to lumber manu- 
facturers both in and out of his own association. President Corwin has earned 
recognition as an authority upon the general subject of manufacturing costs. In 
his address he compares the North Carolina pine manufacturing situation with 
that existing in 1893, or eighteen years ago, and from his showing little advance 
appears to have been made. 

Summarizing briefly the figures that President Corwin presents, the average 
mill price of $13.25 in 1893 advanced to $20.25 in 1912. During this period the 
proportion of uppers in logs so decreased that, taking 1912 prices for the different 
grades if the logs were of the quality that they were in 1893, the average mill 
price would be not $20.25 but $24.67, a decline of about 20 percent in intrinsic 
value, or quality of product. Disregarding this fact, however, the nominal ad- 
vance in average mill prices for the eighteen years has been $7, or a little over 
50 percent. President Corwin shows that the advance in cost of lumber has been 
100 percent, with a great decrease in quality, or efficiency, and that the price of 
logs has also advanced 100 percent notwithstanding the deterioration in quality 
already referred to. He does not give any figures as to the advance of supplies, 
which, however, is known to have been very material. 

President Corwin suggests the difficulty of finding the proper remedy for such 
a situation and yet the suggestions that he offers appear to point the way. Either 
by association effort or in some other way there should be some arrival at stand- 
ards of cost accounting by which expenses would be distributed uniformly, pro 
ducing results properly comparable with each other. Then by interchange of 
information as to these results a certain standardization of cost would in time 
be approached; the manufacturer who finds that by comparison with others his 
cost of a given effort was excessive being incited to means of reducing it. It 
would still cost more to manufacture lumber in this mill than in that one owing 
to differences of equipment or of timber supply, but each would be«doing some- 
where near the best possible under the circumstances. At the same time that 
this effort was going forward would come also a more general knowledge of what 
manufacturing costs actually are and what the limit is beyond which it is possi- 
ble to reduce them. The lack of this knowledge at the present time has produced 
much price uncertainty. The prices are determined too much by competition 
and too little by producing cost. 

President Corwin’s principal figures as to North Carolina pine are here repro- 
duced and it would be well for each lumber manufacturer to clip out these figures 
and set opposite them in the blank spaces provided similar figures for his own 
operation: 
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DESIGNED IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE WOODEN CAR. 


Persons in the vicinity of a fire flock to the scene and excitedly say: ‘‘ What 
an awful blaze! Will they ever get it out?’’ Firemen in their expert way size 
up the fire and hardly before the breathless onlookers realize it the conflagration 
is out. Much the same contrast is found in the way that the wooden-steel car 
situation is being viewed. Following the last disastrous wreck on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad a clamor was started against ‘‘that awful 
wooden coach!’’ ‘‘Will they ever abolish it?’’ was heard from one end of the 
country to another. Citizens became hysterical in their attitude toward the 
wooden passenger car, but car builders, like the firemen in their expert way, began 
to consider the situation in a calm and effective manner and placed their en- 
gineers at work to design a passenger car that would be the best under all condi- 
tions of travel. Car builders, being expert in their line, did not say that the all- 
steel car is the best that can be manufactured, as that would not be the truth, 
but instead proceeded to design an improvement for the present wooden coach. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its last week’s issue told of plans of the Pullman 
Company to solve the present passenger car difficulties by constructing a re- 
inforced wooden car. A technical description of the planned improvement was 
given. The Pullman Company and other car builders realize that the wooden 
car must not go into disuse, because in most ways it is the best railway coach 
that can be devised. Almost anybody will admit that the wooden car as now 
constructed has its grave faults, but the car builders, who naturally are the best 
informed on car construction, realize that maximum safety in travel rests largely in 
providing the needed improvement for the wooden :coach instead of in the com- 
pulsory use of the all-steel car. 

A few weeks ago the Pullman Company placed its expert car designers and 
engineers at the task of strengthening the wooden car. The new design has 
been announced and it contains all the old desirable features of the wooden car 
and new features that will make it more safe and more desirable as a transporta- 
tion medium than any all-steel car possibly could be. 

Nothing further from the truth is the belief held by many that the wooden 
car will be compelled to go out of use. Car builders recognize and admit that the 
all-steel car has just as many radical faults as the present wooden coach and, 
what is more, it has faults that are more difficult of correction or faults that are 
uncorrectable. 

Congress will not likely take any favorable action upon the Allen bill or 
any other bill that seeks the supplanting of wooden cars by all-steel cars. 
Congress as a rule listens to hysterical clamor first and then lets the expert have 
the last word. The new design of the Pullman Company, which includes a re- 
enforced vestibule and underframe that will withstand the shearing effect in 
collisions, and dissipate in other ways the force and impact in wrecks, will be 
such a conclusive guide for Congress in considering the wooden-steel car contro- 
versy that the wooden coach will remain in favor strictly upon its merits— 
merits that can withstand any attack that may be engineered by other interests. 
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DOMESTIC, 
General. 
Twelve nations were cepresented at the eighth annua! 

International Dry Farming Congress which opened at Tulsa, 

Okla., October 27. 

Delegates from 400 banking houses stretching from Boston 
to Los Angeles, with a few from Montreal, Toronto and 
Nova Scotia, gathered at Chicago October 28 for the second 
annual convention of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co. have acquired control of the 8,000 
mile Rock Island system which since 1902 has been in the 
hands of the Mcore-Reid party. 

The first policies in a State life insurance fund in Amer- 
ica were issued October 27 by the insurance department of 
Wisconsin. Under the law policies may be issued only to 
residents of Wisconsin and no policy will be issued for a 
larger amount than $1,000. 

An order permitting the receivers of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad to issue receivers’ certificates to the 
extent of $10,000,000 for the payment of preferential claims 
was filed in the federal district court at St. Louis Octo- 
ber 27. F 

Plans for the outlay of $500,000 for the development of 
grazing and market conditions which shall combat the high 
eost of living so far as meat prices are concerned were 


announced October 27 by the packers. 

A gift of about $4,000,000 to the Cornell University Med- 
ical College was announced recently. It is understood the 
gift was presented by Col. Oliver H. Payne, of New York, 
of the Yale Class of °63. 

The New York State Prison Commission October 26 recom- 
mended seventeen reforms in the management of the Auburn 
State Prison, as a result of the Week spent in the prison 
by the commission’s chairman, Thomas Mott Osborne. 


Oregon won the Chicago Chamber of Commerce cup, valued 
at $500, for the best State or Provincial exhibition at the 
exposition of soil products at Tulsa, Okla., in connection 
with the International Dry Farming Congress. 

The third wreck this year on the New Haven railroad 
occurred October 25 when the Gilt Edge express, bound for 
Boston from New York, was wrecked near Westerly, R. I. 
Fifteen persons were injured but none was killed. 

Nine dreadnovghts of the Atlantic fleet started October 25 
on their way from Hampton Roads to the Mediterranean. 


On the occasion of the rededication of Congress Hall in 
historic Independence Square, Philadelphia, where the Senate 
and House of Representatives sat from 1790 to 1800, Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered an address October 25. The hall has 
been restored to almost its original appearance. 


Forty thousand locomotive engineers and firemen employed 
by the ninety railroads running west of Chicago have noti- 
fied officials of the lines that they will terminate their 
present labor agreements November 10 and demand a wage 
increase aggregating $40,000,000 a year. 

The Wisconsin supreme court in a decision handed down 
October 28 declared constitutional the Baker law, that limits 
the number of saloons in any town, village or city to one in 
each 250 inhabitants or fraction thereof. 

Five hundred and thirty-eight farms in Nebraska, ranging 
in size from 160 to 640 acres, were distributed among 76,000 
persons at the Government land drawing at North Platte 
October 28. 

One person was killed and thirty-five severely injured 
October 28 when the right field bleachers at the park in 
Tulsa, Okla., where the New York Giants and Chicago White 
Sox were playing an exhibition game, collapsed, hurling 700 
people to the ground. 

Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, wife of the former vice 
president of the United States, died at Indianapolis Octo- 
ber 24. 

Stamps from all parts of the civilized world, valued at 
more than $2,000,000, will be shown at New York City from 
October 28 to November 1 by 300 collectors, American and 
European, at the first international philatelic exhibition 
ever held in this country. Some of the stamps have a mar- 
ket value of from $5,000 to $9,000 each. 

The battleships New Jersey, Nebraska, Rhode Island and 
Virginia left Hampton Roads October 29 for Mexico. The 
ships carry ammunition and provisions enough to last six 
months. 

The three Columbus caravels, after a delay of several 
weeks, left Cleveland, Ohio, for Erie, Pa., on their way from 
Chicago to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. The vessels were towed by a tug. 

The first commercial message sent by wireless between 
America and Asia was transmitted October 27 from the 
United States Army signal corps station at Nome, Alaska, to 
the Russian Government station at Anadyr, Siberia. 


Mrs. Champ Clark, wife of the speaker of the House, Octo- 
ber 29 issued an invitation to all descendants of Jane Mc- 
Afee, heroine of the Revolutionary War, to join in the erec- 
tion of a monument to their colonial ancestor at Herrods- 
burg, Ky. 





A $39,000,000 increase in the value of personal property 
in Illinois is shown in the report of Chairman Marion Wat- 
son of the personal property committee of the State board 


of equalization. 
WASHINGTON. 


Rear Admiral Charles E. Clark, retired, commander of 
the Battleship Oregon when it made its trip around Cape 
Horn at the opening of the Spanish-American War, October 
26 accepted the invitation of Secretary Daniels to be on 
the bridge of his old ship to lead the international fleet 
through the Panama Canal early in 1915. 


The annual chrysanthemum show under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture opened at Washington Octo- 
ber 29 with more than 1,800 plants on exhibition. The 
show will continue for two weeks. 


Congressman Lafferty of Oregon October 27 introduced a 
bill providing for Government ownership and operation under 
the postoffice of telegraph and telephone lines. 

The Department of Justice will make a sweeping attack 
on price fixing as an alleged violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, it is said, as a result of hundreds of complaints 
from retail dealers in various parts of the country against 
this practice. 

Congressman Peters, of Massachusetts, recently introduced 
a bill that would appropriate $500,000 for the construction 
of a monument to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa introduced a bill in the Senate 
appropriating $1,000,000 for the study of methods for com- 
bating hog cholera in the United States. 

United States exports to Latin-America for this fiscal year 
will approximate $335,000,000, against $123,000,000 in 1903 
and $87,000,000 in 1893, according to officials of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The imports of the 
Latin-American countries in 1911 were $1,166,000,000, 
against $927,000,000 in 1909, $725,000,000 in 1905 and 
$452,000,000 in 1900. America supplies only about 238 
percent of this volume. 


The War Department has given its approval to the first 
draft of law designed to uphold the dignity of military uni- 
forms of the United States in all States, territories and 
insular possessions, 

At the suggestion of Congressman Mann, all the congress- 
men will unite on a wedding present for Miss Jessie Wilson. 

President Wilson October 23 designated Thursday, Novem- 
ber 27, as Thanksgiving Day and issued his first Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation. 

President Wilson October 23 nominated Edgar B. Merritt 
for assistant commissicner of Indian affairs. 

teports to the Interior Department October 23 announce 
the perfection of a scheme to prevent an immense waste of 
natural gas in oil well drilling. This waste in one Okla- 
homa field alone has amounted to $20,000 a day. 

President Wilson will complete this month the prepara- 
tion of his first regular annual message to Congress. 


Plans are under way for establishing practical demon- 
stration farms on each Government reclamation project. 
Experienced irrigation farmers will be employed to instruct 
settlers as to the use of irrigation water, the kinds of crops 
to put out, and how to cultivate the soil. 

Mrs. Katherine V. Simons, wife of Lieut. Manley Simons, 
United States Navy, has been chosen by the Navy Depart- 
ment to christen the destroyer that will be launched October 
30 at Camden, N. J. 


Commissioner Sells of the Indian Bureau October 27 
approved an oil lease entered into by the Osage Indians and 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, covering 400 acres of Osage 
land near Cleveland, Okla. The terms of the lease provide 
that the company shall pay a royalty of one-sixth of all the 
oil produced and a cash bonus of $225,000. 

Important changes in the administration currency bill re- 
sulted from the first day’s executive work on the measure 
October 29 by the Senate Committee. 


A Treasury Department committee of experts is engaged 
in framing rules for the payment at the source of the income 
tax on salaries, rentals, annuities, premiums and other 
emoluments. 


Congressman James T. Lloyd, of Missouri, October 29 in- 
troduced in the House a bil] requiring all railroads to con- 
duct an annual weighing of the mails, lasting thirty days, at 
their own expense. Mr. Lloyd estimates the Government 
will save $335,000 a year by transferring the expense to the 
railroads. 


At the National Red Cross Seal quarters it was announced 
October 27 that the annual sale of Red Cross Christmas 
stamps will be begun November 17 in aid, as usual, of the 
fight against tuberculosis. 

Congressman Hobson October 28 proposed a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcohol 
in the United States. 

A report of the committee on railway capitalization, recom- 
mending rigid Federal and State supervision of the issuance 
of stocks and bonds of utility and railroad corporations, 
was adopted October 29 by the National Association of Rail- 
road Commissioners, 





FOREIGN. 

Captain Anderson of the Gloucester fishing schooner Lizzie 

Griffin has reported to the marine department at Halifax 

the finding of a new island in the Atlantic Ocean near Sable 
Island. 


The German cruiser Bremen left the Danish West Indies 


October 24 for Vera Cruz for the protection of German 
interests. 
The first week of November is to be observed by the guf. 


fragists of the United Kingdom as a national week of prayer 
for women suffrage. 

Official returns from the general elections held throughout 
Italy October 26 bear out predictions that the Government 
will have a large majority. 

Professor Boni, who is carrying out excavations in the 
ruins on Palatine hill, Rome, has located the imperia! pal- 
aces of Nero and Caius Caesar and that of Domitian, of a 
slightly later period, the foundation of the imperial throne 
being uncovered. 

Troops of all the warring Balkan States committed gross 
atrocities, according to the evidence gathered by the Inter. 
national Carnegie Commission in its searching inqniry just 
ended. 

Deputy Eduardo Data, former Spanish minister of the 
interior and minister of justice, October 27 accepted the 
office of premier in place of Count Romanones. ‘The latter 
resigned because the chamber of deputies rejected a vote of 
confidence in his cabinet October 25. 

Von Metzen, formerly the chief representative in Berlir 
of the Krupp Armaments Company, testified at the resump- 
tion of the trial of Otto Eccius and Maximilian Brandt, at 
Berlin October 28, that his employers were aware of the 
activities of Brandt in obtaining an insight into the Ger. 
man Government's pending contracts. 

Emperor William of Germany arrived at Vienna Qctober 
26 on a visit to Emperor Francis Joseph, who warmly wel- 
comed him at the station. 

In announcing New Zealand’s new naval policy, Premier 
William Ferguson Massey declared: “The British dominions 
in the Pacific aim at nothing less than the same naval 
supremacy in these seas, as is held by their kinsmen on the 
other side of the world.” 

Prof. Faber at Berlin has announced that Dr. Leiser has 
invented a ‘fire damp whistle,” a device to give warning 
of the presence of gas in mines. 

The Bavarian Senate October 27 voted to dethrone the 
mad King Otto and to enthrone the regent Prince Ludwig. 
The ministrial council has decided to present such a measure 
to the diet. A majority in both houses is assured. 

The White Star liner Teutonic, which arrived at Liver- 
pool October 27 from Montreal, was prevented from crash- 
ing into an iceberg 172 miles east of Belle Isle, off the 
Newfoundland coast, oniy by reversing its engines and put- 
ting the helm hard aport. The liner passed within twenty 
feet of the iceberg. 

The federal council of the German empire August 27 
adopted a resolution unanimously to place Prince Ernest 
August of Cumberland on the throne of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, his father, the duke of Cumberland, having prelimi- 
narily renounced his rights to the throne. 

At the conference of the International Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association at Berlin, Germany, October 23, delegates stated 
that thousands of consumptives are victimized every year by 
tuberculosis cure fakirs who have reaped a harvest of prob- 
ably $50,000,000. 

It is reported that Russia has demanded that China im- 
mediately consent to Russia garrisoning outer Morigolia and 
recognize Russia’s right to construct a branch of the Man- 
churian Railway between Aigun, Tsitsikhar and Khailar. 


At the request of the United States, France, Great Britain 
and Germany have consented to take no action with respect 
to Mexico and the protection of their interests in the coun- 
try until they have received a statement of policy from 
President Wilson. Gen. Felix Diaz has taken refuge on the 
American warship Louisiana. Returns from the presidential 
election that took place last week continue to pile up 
pluralities for the administration ticket. 

Fifty-four deaths from drowning were reported at San 
Salvador October 29 from districts of the republic of Salva- 
dor inundated after a rainfall of unprecedented severity last- 
ing two days. 

Sir Ernest H. Shackleton announces his intention to start 
on another antarctic expedition in 1914. 


Princess Louise, Stephanie and Clementine, daughters of 
the late King Leopold of Belgium, have decided to accept 
$1,400,000 each and end the litigation with the Government 
over their father’s estate. 


The battleship Zrinyi has been selected by Austria to pal- 
ticipate in the naval pageant at the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

James W. Gerard, the new United States ambassador to 
Germany, was received by Emperor William October 29 and 
presented his credentials and the farewell letters of his 
predecessor, John G, A. Leishman. 
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In attempting to draw conclusions tending to show 
that tbe present financial and industrial situation is dif- 
ferent from depressions that have occurred in the past a 
porary reviewer argues that there is a wide differ- 
enee between the causes of mere business depression and 
acute financial panics. He says that a protracted period 
of dull trade and lack of urgency in the industries are 
periodical, the causes for which are difficult to determine. 
Finacial panies come from a kind of mental disorder, or 
unrensoning fear, that becomes infectious, and is shocked 
into trenzy by some sudden happening, like a failure in a 
powerful group in finance or commerce. While the de- 
scription and differentiation in one sense may be admissi- 
ple, the fact is that there never was a widespread world 
or 1 merely continental depression that was not caused 
by 2 monetary squeeze of some kind, a hoarding of gold, 
as well as of paper currency, a condition that amounts to 
panicky potentialities that are to be strenuously guarded 
against. Industrial and trade depression are synonymcus 
with tight money, weak credit and a hoarding of cash by 
banks and individuals, In other words, expanded credits 
aye drawn in, securities are closely scanned, borrowers are 


conte! 


cautioned against extending operations too much and a 
general restrictive policy becomes the rule as a safeguard 
against disaster—otherwise, panic, failures and general 


collapse of credit. Taking this view of the matter, there 
is not much difference, so far as causation is concerned, 


between extreme dullness and depression in industry and 
a panic. The fundamental causes of panic are in de- 
pression and loss of credit. The precipitation of panic, 
like the outbreak of a violent disease, may come of some 


sudden happening. The cause or causes of both depres- 
sion and panic, if one may take judgment from history, 


are found in the overextension of credit, under the 
stimulus of overdoing business, during a more or less 
protracted period. Such a combination of influences at 
length leads to overproduction, overbuying, extravagant 


habits of doing and living, finally weakening the entire 
financial, credit and business structures. 
* * * 


The difference between the present depression and those 
that have preceded it is that the -bankers in the reserve 
cities foresaw what was coming, because they have a 
worldwide vision and experience, and gave warning and 
example in time to stop the tendency to overconfidence 
and overexpansion. Never was such a forewarning ut- 
tered before in all the history of the country. This fact 
simply shows the extent to which international finance 
and commerce have become involved. It also should be 
observed that the very power of our modern banking in- 
stitutions has become such, backed as it is by immense 
capital, and safeguarded by a community of interests, 
international in scope, that they are able to protect the 
industries and trade of the country against the danger 
that comes of a headlong frenzy to do business and a 
heedlessness of disaster that comes of overdoing. Thus 
we have seen that all along since last spring the bankers 
in the great money and business centers have steadily 
warned against expansion, counseling only to take care 
of current trade and normal industry until the financial 
outlook should become clearer. The bankers in the money 
centers have even gone so far as to refuse credit to those 
who merely sought to expand their operations or under- 
take new enterprises. It is this attitude of the banks that 
has saved the country from disastrous panic and an abso- 
lute breakdown of credit. It has sustained the great 
corporations and enabled them to keep their plants in 
operation, though they have had to do so against a 
gradual decline of demand and prices. It has caused 
merchants to buy goods cautiously and only as they 
needed them to maintain assortments. It has promoted 
liquidation of obligations and thus placed business on a 
sounder basis for future operations. At the same time 
the crops have added billions of wealth to the country. 
If the process is allowed to take its course along the 
sane and safe lines until complete liquidation or adjust- 
ment has taken place, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
country will be stronger in finance and credit than ever 
before, and that Judge Gary’s prediction that. another 
thrust forward in prosperity is not far away will be sub- 
Stantiated by experience. 

* * * 

\s one reflects along the line here followed notice may 
‘ell be taken of the fact that in the present instance the 
safeguard of eredit has come from the big monied inter- 
ests that have been so loudly decried and inveighed 
against. Also worthy of pause and observation is the 
‘act that the big industries, working with immense capi- 
‘al and under powerful combination, have been those 
that have sturdily stood up under the strength that capital 
1S given them, have paid their regular dividends to stock 
‘nd bondholders, and have cut down their payrolls to but 
' slight extent. The question is a grave one as to 
shether, in the absence of the great banking groups and 
lie combinations of industrial concerns, working in unison 
"0 maintain domestic and international credits, the coun- 
try by this time would not have been whelmed in a dis- 
‘strous panic and utterly collapsed eredit. For, in some 
‘espects, the United States for years has Been on an 
‘lique trend from the safety direction, as can be seen 

a headlong ambition and extravagance in the manner 








of doing business as well as living. When the tension 
in the wrong direction becomes near to the breaking 
point some strong power, with brains back of it, must 
check the movement and relax the strain. In the current 
instance that power seems to have been in the banks, the 
great controllers and guardians of credit, codperating 
with the big interests involved in the major industries 
and the railroads, with the result that so far credit has 
been sustained as a whole, with here and there failures of 
weak or conscienceless concerns of a minor character. 


* * * 


By a large number of the rank and file of the coun- 
try popular belief is entertained that a revised cur- 
rency and banking system will be sufficient to obviate 
panic and depression, and possibly a law can be framed to 
secure that object. It is argued that with plenty of 
money, controlled by Government agency and always 
ready under adequate security to meet the country’s 
wants in crop moving time, there will be no panics, and 
consequently no serious and long continued industrial 
and trade depressions. This is the theory and object of 
the Glass-Owen bill, which has fair promise, after some 
modifications in the Senate, of becoming law; though its 
enactment may be delayed until the next session of Con- 
gress—and then the Mexican question may interfere. 
But after abundance and elasticity of the currency shall 
have been provided for will remain the danger of over- 
doing, overexpansion, overproduction to the extent of 
breaking down the markets, and consequently depression, 
low prices, slow payments and loss of credit as the nat- 
ural results of such concatenations. In fact, one can con- 
jecture that following the banishing of all danger of 
lack of money with which to do business, and with no 
fear of money panic, would be an expansion of business 
and speculation such as never before was seen. The end 
of that surely would be exhaustion and a pause to allow 
the hindermost business to catch up with that which had 
forged far ahead. There must be ebbs and flows in busi- 
ness whatever may be the safeguards and stimuli afforded 
by reformed currency regulation. There are laws gov- 
erning demand and supply, competition, transportation 
and marketing that are not altogether governed by the 
state and supply of the currency. There are laws affect- 
ing credits and business that are worldwide in their range 
and influence, that do not lose their potency by the en- 
actment of any banking or currency law in any one coun- 
try. As long as metal is the basis of the world’s cur- 
rency this will be so. As long as there are wars, settle- 
ment of wars, and international financing on such ac- 
counts has to be done, such will be the case. A currency 
reform may help in this country in obviating money 
panies, but it will not necessarily effect a horizontal 
progressive movement of finance, industry and _ trade. 
There will be undulations arising from crop failures and 
crop abundance, international conditions in these re- 
spects, overexpansion and overspeculation, with conse- 
quent reaction to a measure of depression, under the most 
perfect monetary system that can be imagined. And 
who is there that can even imagine a perfect system, 
as witness the multitude of views that have been ex- 
pressed concerning the Glass-Owen bill? 


* * * 


Since November 1 the flow of money from the western 
interior to New York has been a striking feature of the 
movement. It indicates that the pressure for funds to 
move the crops has been relaxed. This seems to show 
that winter wheat has mostly been moved to market or 
locally financed, and that wheat, oats and perhaps 
other crops are being held until the markets shall recover 
from their late weakness. At the beginning of this 
week the local banks of New York had gained on all 
counts in the reported movements of currency $5,272,000, 
which compared with a loss of $31,652,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, $9,783,000 in 1911, $54,076,- 
000 in 1910, and $57,919,000 in 1909. During the week 
Chicago exchange on New York advanced from 10 cents 
to 25 cents premium, the highest quotation for eastern 
exchange thus far this season. Usually at this time of 
year, says a competent authority, New York funds at 
Chicago stand at a heavy discount, since the interior 
draws against balances in New York for moving the 
crops. The cause of the change indicated is acknowl- 
edged to be the deposit of Government funds in the 
banks of the West, for which, it is alleged, such banks 
have but little need. During September, it is stated, the 
Treasury placed about $25,000,000 in the South and West, 
the effect of which was soon seen in the advance of the 
Chicago discount rate on New York to 15 cents premium. 
Since the first of November up to the beginning of this 
week the Treasury had added $8,000,000 to its deposits 
in the interior banks, with the effect of putting the 
Chicago-New York discount rate to 25 cents premium, A 
New York claim is that there is a surfeit of money in 
the western banks and that there was no real need of the 
Government disbursements for crop moving purposes. 
But it is to be noticed that this claim comes from New 
York sources, the bankers in that city having been rather 
disappointed because they were unable to control the 
situation for crop moving money at the usual good rates 
of interest. Yet no doubt the easiness in the interior 











money market this fall has largely resulted from the 
direct intervention of Treasury funds. 
* * * 


The stock markets continue to undulate from day to 
day and week to week in a way that it would be about 
useless for a weekly commentator to attempt following. 
The market continues weak, with an occasional attempt to 
disturb the dull equilibrium for the purpose of exciting 
business in favor of one side or the other in the deal. 
Trading is mostly among the professionals, with little 
that shows the public to be interested. It is claimed in 
New York that conditions in the bond market have lately 
showed substantial improvement under the purchases of 
investors who must find some place for their surplus 
funds. The unsold balances in the hands of commission 
houses are said to be steadily moving into investors’ 
hands. A feature of the market is the tendency to invest 
in the highest grade of bonds, especially municipal issues. 
One reason why investors are taking hold of municipals is 
because they are exempt from income taxes, though the 
great majority of such bonds issued in the last twenty 
years are exempt from such a tax. It is also said that 
the recent demand for high grade bonds has spread into 
railroad issues. Some bankers regard the new demand 
for railroad bonds as indicating the beginning of a good 
general bond market. 

* * 

The recent improvement in the money situation of 
London lent some encouragement to the metropolitan 
bankers in this country. Fears that the Bank of England 
would have again to advance its discount rate have abated. 
In London the improved condition in New York is viewed 
with satisfaction. An especially gratifying feeling has 
arisen on account of the liberality of our exports of grain, 
which is regarded as a means of giving this country a 
good balance against Europe and thereby assisting our 
financial condition to regain solid ground and a firm foot- 
hold. The progress of the currency bill in Congress is 
also a matter of much interest in London, and something 
good is expected from it should it finally become law. 
Mexican affairs are viewed with much concern. Mexican 
exchange at London has risen to a now high record rate. 


* * * 


The steel] market within recent time seems to have 
dropped another notch in the scale of pessimism and de- 
pressed feeling. The press has referred to the gloomy 
view, as expressed by Charles M. Schwab, the steel mag- 
nate, on his recent return from Europe. It had a somber 
aspect in contrast to the cheerful prophecy uttered at 
the convention of the Steel Institute at Chicago lately. A 
continued shading of finished steel prices is reported. It 
is evident that consumers are peering ahead cautiously, 
since there is marked delay in the placing of orders for 
rails that have been pending for some time. A heavy 
shrinkage of income is expected by all the steel companies 
for the next six months, according to authorative report. 
While there have been no notable imports of foreign steel 
since the new tariff went into effect, offerings of cut 
prices by foreign producers are having their influence. 
In view of the depression in the iron and steel trade of 
all Europe, as described by Mr. Schwab, that foreign 
manufacturers will take advantage of our tariff changes 
to eut prices wherever possible seems inevitable, and this 
has a tendency to demoralize prices on this side, or at 
least thrusts in difficulty about adjusting prices for the 
future to meet tariff changes and prospective European 
competition. But nothing startling was said about this 
when the tariff was first enacted, though as time has 
passed, and foreign producers begin to show a disposition 
to take advantage of our reduced tariff wherever they 
possibly can do so, a new phase appears in the market. 
Domestic consumers are said to be using foreign quota- 
tions as their main argument to induce our producers to 
meet foreign offers. One manufacturer is quoted as 
having said that prices on this side can not improve 
until the decline of quotations abroad shall have been 


checked. 
* y * 


The Daily Iron Trade lately showed that pig iron pro- 
duction in September was at the rate of 30,000,000 tons a 
year, or a greater tonnage than was ever produced in 
some calendar years. The same publication also said that 
Connelsville coke is being produced at a rate that clearly 
indicates that the output of 1913 will pass the 20,000,000 
total of last year. Another thing that impresses the 
same paper as remarkable, as against the pessimistic talk 
that is being indulged, is that the figures show that the 
idle car exhibit as of October 1 indicated a decrease to 
10,374, or a reduction of 29,785 cars in two weeks, and 
finally that the iron ore movement from Lake Superior 
this year will reach 50,000,000 tons. In view of such 
prodigious figures of production and movement the Iron 
Trade Review remarks that in ‘‘spite of the pessimistic 
talk that is being indulged the country is producing and 
consuming at a rate which only a few years ago would 
have been considered marvelous.’’ But our contemporary 
should recognize that all the big business mentioned was 
started last or in the beginning of this year, and has been 
earried to a contract conclusion in spite of any decline in 
the activities of the demand for finished products. 
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SERVICE TESTS OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 


RESULTS OF AN EXPERIMENT. 
MADISON, WIs., Oct. 25, 1913. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Seven years ago the 
Forest Service codperated in laying a test wood block 
pavement in Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., using 
several species of wood. These blocks have since been 
in constant use and are subjected to fairly heavy traffic. 
Daily travel records have been kept by the city of Min- 
neapolis which show that the average tons of travel per 
foot of roadway vary from about 127 to 154, each record 
being for 12 hours duration. It is estimated that 90 
percent of travel on the middle 25-foot of roadway 
varies from about 228 tons per foot to 278 tons per foot. 

This laboratory has to date made three inspections of 
this pavement, the last being this summer. It shows the 
wear on white birch and longleaf pine to be extremely 
small, that on white birch being about 3/16-inch, and 
on longleaf pine abovt 4/16-inch. The other species of 
wood which were softer show greater wear, norway pine 
having worn about 6/16-inch, eastern tamarack about 
5/16-inch, and western larch about 11/16-inch. It ap- 
pears that the wear in the denser and stronger woods, 
like white birch and longleaf pine, averages less than 
1/32-inch per year. Should this same rate of wear con- 
tinne it will, of course, take 32 years to wear the blocks 
down 1 inch. It appears that so far as wear is con- 
cerned wood blocks when made of the right kind of wood 
and properly laid can be considered as possessing con- 
siderable durability. 

One of the greatest causes for deterioration in wood- 
block pavements, as shown by this test, is the unevenness 
of the surface. This may result from a great variety 
of causes. One block, for example, may be slightly 





FIG. 1—FAILURE OF BLOCK THROUGH SHEARING 
FRACTURES. 


lower than another; passing traffic will pound at this 
point and gradually a small depression will form. Re- 
peated pounding will cause this depression to grow 
larger until finally repairs become necessary. Decay in 
the interior of the blocks, which weakens them, ulti- 
mately causing failure, is also another reason for de- 
pressions in wood block pavements. These two sources 
of danger indicate very strongly the necessity of properly 
laying the pavement and of thoroughly treating the en- 
tire block. 


Proper Depth of Blocks. 


I believe that there is one feature in the construction 
of wood block pavements which has not been given the care- 
ful consideration to which it is entitled. It is the proper 
depth to make the blocks. I have seen wood blocks so 
pounded that practically nothing was left of them ex- 
cept a bundle of splinters. Figure 1 shows how such 
blocks fail. It will be noted that failure occurred in 
longitudinal shear. There is little doubt in my mind 
but what most of the failures which have come 
under my observation were caused by some defect in 
laying the blocks. A wood block subjected to constant 
wear will, of course, gradually have its depth reduced 
until a certain point is reached, where failure in longi- 
tudinal shear is bound to occur. This will then result 
in numerous depressions in the pavement and necessitate 
renewal. It is very important, therefore, not only to lay 
wood block pavements so that the surface will be uniform 
but to keep it uniform. This is not a difficult thing to 
accomplish in the case of wood blocks. Failure from 
shear should be an important consideration in designing 
the blocks and to guard against such failure the proper 
depth of the blocks should be carefully studied. A block 
3 inches in depth, for example, is much more subject to 
shearing failure than a block 3% inches in depth. It 
might be argued from this that in wood block pavements 
laid in residential sections, where the traffic is compara- 
tively light, shallower blocks can be used than in those 
laid in the business sections where traffic is heavy. 


Information Sought. 


This laboratory has received a great many requests 
seeking information on the use of woods other than long- 
leaf pine for wood block pavements. It is felt that 
many factors must be considered in judging the value 
of wood for such a purpose if good results are to be 
secured. A very important factor is the resistance of 
the wood to failure in longitudinal shear. We have 
made a large number of tests to determine the mechan- 
ical properties of various American woods. Some of 


these results of interest in connection with the use of 
wood for paving purposes are given in the following 
table: 





Shearing strength Depth necessary 
parallel to to equal strength 





SPECIES. grain, of longleaf pine. 
Lbs. per sq. in. Inches. 
{ 2] Pignut hickory ....... 2710 2.18 
{| 7] Sugar maple ......... 2385 2.48 
[28] Rock elm .. 2154 2.74 
[22] Beech ..... 9U8 3.1 
[27] Red maple 1789 3.3 
[83] Longleaf pine ........ 1688 3.5 
SOND E) RRMINEIEDD vis cs fp co 0 6s winrar ov 1577 3.75 
EBs, PAPORUNOND. 06 200000905 1554 3.8 
[Ses Zelow PITCH ...0..0% 1428 4.14 
fas) TORTOOTOEE oo nk scsi ns 1372 4.31 
[42] Western yellow pine... 1300 4.54 
[48] Norway pine ......... 1262 4.68 
[O51 DORSIAE DE o.cccncccss 1180 5.01 
{51} Eastern hemlock ...... 1148 5.15 
[38] Shortleaf pine ........ 1135 5.2 
[58}) White spruce ......... 1134 5.21 
{—] Lodgepole pine ....... 974 6.07 
[553 Redwood 2.6. cccrecees 674 8.78 





If we assume as standard a longleaf pine block 34% 
inches in depth the table shows the depth which other 
blocks should have in order to possess equal resistance 
to failure in shear. For example, blocks made of pig- 
nut hickory only 2.18 inches in depth would have the 
same resistance in shear as longleaf pine blocks 344 
inches deep. On the other hand, it would take a red- 
wood block about 8%4 inches in depth to offer the same 
resistance to shear as a longleaf pine block 3% inches 
deep. 

lf one takes into consideration the cost of the wood 
and the cost of treating the blocks, the depth of the 
blocks is a very important item in the total cost of the 
pavement. ‘Theoretically, blocks which are strong in 
shear like pignut hickory, sugar maple, rock elm ete., 
would be better woods for street pavements than such 
species of redwood, lodgepole pine, white spruce etc., 
provided, of course, they were not too costly and they 
did not have certain objections which would render them 
unfit for use. 

It stands to reason that blocks must not be made too 
shallow, even though they are sufficiently strong to re- 
sist wear, because of the danger of their being lifted 
or kicked out of place by passing traffic. 

I should be very glad indeed to have this question of 
the proper depth for paving blocks discussed in your 
columns, particularly in connection with the use of 
different species of wood. 

Howarp F. WEItss, Director 
Forest Products Laboratory. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN CHICAGO. 

Ten years ago wood block paving in Chicago was 
in its infancy, but nevertheless Chicago now ranks 
first among those cities using this material for pav- 
ing purposes. The first wood blocks used in Chicago 
were laid on the Rush Street bridge, which, owing 
to heavy traffic, have recently been replaced. The first 
street to be paved with creosoted wood blocks in Chi- 
cago was Taylor Street from Blue Island Avenue to 
Canal Street. This paving was laid in 1902 and is 
still in good condition. 

Statistics compiled by the street engineer, under 
the direction of the board of local improvements, 
show a total of approximately 1,000,000 square yards 
of creosoted wood block paving in use December 31, 
1912. The major part of this is yellow pine, although 
some tamarack and a small amount of maple have 
been used. The use of maple was more or less of an 
experiment and the street engineer recently declared 
that had the maple blocks been allowed to remain 
as originally laid and not been frequently torn up 


to lay sewers, water pipes and conduits, they prob. 
ably would last as long as any other material. 

Experience in using creosoted wood blocks fo: pay. 
ing in Chicago has shown that this materia! wil 
admit of a perfectly constructed and smooth, even. 
wearing surface that will last almost indetir itely, 
One does not have to seek far to discover the reason 
therefor. Granite, brick, asphalt and other s)milay 
pavements are brittle and gradually pulverize uder 
any ordinary conditions. Wood, on the other jand, 
being elastic, yields slightly and offers no briti e re. 
sistance. In fact the grinding movement of ‘wavy 
traffic only mats the fibers causing a slight broo ving, 
which results in closing the joints between the | ockg, 
For this reason, during its early life the wood jave. 
ment loses something, though a very small fri tion 
of its hight; thereafter it remains intact in this par. 
ticular. 

The upkeep cost of wood block paving is very low in 
comparison with other paving materials. It is ¢isily 
cleaned, is free from unnecessary noise, is san’ ary, 
of low traction resistance and is relatively dus legs, 
It gives good footing under all but exceptional! con- 
ditions. In sleety weather any even surface is slip. 
pery, but this criticism applies to all other } ave. 
ments except, perhaps, granite blocks. In two res)ects 
the wood block is an advance over all other paveients 
to a very marked degree. No other pavement radiates 
so little heat and no other is so easy to the eye. 

Ninety percent of the important thoroughfar:s of 
Paris at present are laid with wood block and ‘on- 
don has over 5,000,000 square yards covering al! of 
its principal streets. So far as statistics show, Chi- 
cago leads in the United States, having in all 1,00: ,000 
square yards. New York was one of the last cities 
to take up wood block for general use, but laid 225, 
000 square yards last year, bringing its total up to 
600,000 square yards. St. Louis is a firm convert 
to wood blocks and is close behind New York, hiay- 
ing a total at the close of last year of nearly 500,000 
square yards. 

In Chicago, as is well known, wood block has been 
adopted for all future paving in the business district. 
Several of the downtown thoroughfares have been 
laid with wood blocks this year and more are in pros. 
pect. It is admitted that the initial cost of wood 
block paving in Chicago and elsewhere is higher than 
brick and asphalt, but the durability of the former 
and also the comparatively low maintenance cost make 
it much more desirable from the standpoint of dol- 
lars and cents. The Chicago Board of Local Im- 
provements has found the wood block pavement dur- 
able under any traffic condition, easy and economical 
to maintain, easy to clean, free from objectionable 
noise, sanitary, relatively dustless, free from disinte- 
gration and, since the methods of treating have been 
so improved as to eliminate a great deal of the bleed- 
ing, which was at one time one of the chief objec- 
tions to wood blocks, has had little if any trouble from 
this source. Oil of a higher specific gravity is used 
and most of the blocks laid in Chicago are treated 
to from 14 to 16 pounds of oil to the cubic foot of 
wood. It has not been found advisable to treat blocks 
to refusal and while Chicago’s adoption of wood 
blocks was somewhat of an experiment in the be- 
ginning, developments have shown this class of paving 
material to be second to none when all phases of cost 
and maintenance, together with durability, have been 
cunsidered. 















































































































































A SECTION OF SOUTH DEARBORN STREET IN THE HEART OF THE CHICAGO BUSINESS DISTRICT BRING 
PAVED WITH WOOD BLOCKS. 
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TC PUBLISH FOREST STATISTICS. 


Forest Service to Take Over Publication of Mill Output 
St. ictics—National Association to Cooperate. 


Whi President Robert H. Downman and Secretary 
yj. BE. bodes, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssovistion, were in Washington, D. ©. last week, 
they ‘ranged with the Forest Service for the publi- 


{ forest products statistics, now that the Cen- 


eat! : . 
eau will no longer continue that work. It is 


sc | that the arangement will result in even a 
mot ‘uable report on forest statistics than the 
(fens’s Bureau was able to get out as the data will 
be | in the hands of the Forest Service as quickly 
as t National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
cay to collect it, and the Forest Service in turn 
will h the publication of the statistics. 

Revort form ecards for use of the lumber manufac- 
ture. will be sent them prior to January 1, and it 
is ( cted that it will not take long in that way to 
have the annual cut data in the hands of officers of 
the !orest Service. It is the belief of officials of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
the statistics gathered and issued in this manner will 
embrace approximately 85 percent of the total cut 


annually. The Census Bureau discontinues the pub- 
lication of the figures because the expense is too great 
and «xperience has shown that by the time the bureau 
was able to publish them the data was practically 
wortliJess. 

President Downman and Secretary Rhodes also con- 
ferred with Assistant Forester A. F. Potter relative 
to the exhibit of the Forest Service at the Forest 


Products Exposition to be held in Chicago and New 
York. Before returning to Chicago Secretary Rhodes 
attended the convention of the North Carolina Pine 
Assoviation at Charleston, S. C., and the convention 


of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in the interest of the exposition. 





POINTS TO FIRE DANGER. 


Forest Protective Association Looks for Trouble at 
Beginning of Hunting Season. 


MAnINETTE, WIs., Oct. 28.—Officials of the Northern 
Forest Protective Association, which furnishes fire pro- 
tection for practically all of the wooded tracts in northern 


Michigan, are hoping for snow before the annual deer 
season opens on November 10. The association has made 
a remarkable record in keeping down forest fires this year 
and the deer season now represents the last big hazard 


of the year so far as fires are concerned. Both the camp 
fires started by hunters and the shooting are fruitful 


causes of fires, some of which in the past have destroyed 
thousands of feet of logs. It is estimated that more 
than 2,000 nonresident hunters will visit the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan during the season and the hazard 


to life among the ‘‘land lookers,’’ lumbermen and woods- 
men during that time will be great. For that reason 
most of them are rushing their work now and will get out 
of the woods before the deer season opens and remain 
out until it is closed. Camps now in operation will con- 
tinue, but many of the men who can arrange to do so 
will escape the deadly fire of the hunters if they can. 





STATE TIMBERLAND SOLD. 


Minnesota State Auditor Auctions 40,000,000 Feet 
of Timber to Highest Bidder. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 28.—A big clean-up sale of 
State timber was made at the State capital today. State 
Auditor 8. G. Iverson put up at auction a number of 
tracts, aggregating 60,000,000 feet of all sorts of soft- 
wood, and about 40,000,000 feet were sold. Bidding 
started at the appraised price and in most cases did not 
go higher, but bids were made on a basis of a percentage 
of premium over the appraisal, and in a few cases the 
bidding was stiff. One tract near Deer River was bid in 
by KX. Peterson of that place at 145 percent premium 
over the appraised price, which was $8 on pine, and $4 on 


spruce, tamarack and cedar. A total of $250,000 will be 
received from the timber sold. The buyers gave checks 
today for 25 percent of the estimated price, and will pay 
for the remainder after a scale of the timber cut. Per- 
mits last two years, with a privilege of renewal by the 
Stile for two more years if necessary. Appraisals ran 


from $6 to $12 a thousand on the pine, and the price 
obtained averaged about $9. Appraisals on spruce ranged 
from $4 to $5, $3 to $4 on tamarack and cedar, $4 to $5 
on jack pine and $2 to $3 on balsam. 

Mr. Iverson announced the basis taken for the esti- 
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mates of cruisers on each tract. ‘They figured cedar 
poles up to 35 feet as averaging 25 to the thousand feet, 
board measure, while those over 35 were scaled to the log. 
Posts were scaled to 7-foot length, and those under 4-inch 
tops were figured at 400 to the one thousand feet, while 
those over 4 inches at the top were figured to average 200 
to the one thousand feet. ‘lamarack and cedar ties were 
taken at an average of forty to the thousand feet. Spruce 
pulpwood, measured in cords where too small for the 
scale rule, was figured at two double cords for each 
thousand feet. 

Many small concerns were bidders. Among the well 
known buyers were the Northland Pine Company, which 
took several tracts near Bena, Minn.; the Alger-Smith 
Lumber Company, the Scott-Graff Lumber Company, and 
the International Lumber Company. The Minnesota 
Cedar Company, of Deer River, took considerable white 
cedar. B. #. Nelson attended the sale but did not buy, 
saying the prices were too high. 





INDORSE BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL. 


Speakers at Gathering of Business Men Object to Some 
Features but Approve of the Bill as a Whole. 


Discussing the Glass-Owen banking and currency 
bill before 700 members of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Investment Bankers’ Association 
ot America at luncheon Wednesday noon in Chicago, 
John V. Farwell, president of the National Citizens’ 
League for the Promotion of a Sound Banking Sys- 
tem, declared, while indorsing the principles of the 
bill, that it would cause serious contraction in loans 
that would be felt by business men throughout the 
country. Mr. Farwell spoke as a merchant, sharing 
the program with David R. Forgan, president of the 
National City Bank, who spoke as a banker. 

‘«There wil be a great contraction in loans through 
the redistribution of reserves, as provided in the bill,’’ 
Mr. Farwell said. ‘‘No country bank is to be allowed 
to carry any reserve with its present correspondents 
after three years. This will cause a shift of reserves, 
which will result in contraction of loans and deposits. 
The burden will fall on the business men. The banks 
are able to take care of themselves. The country 
banks should be allowed to carry one-third of their 
reserves with their present correspondents.’’ 

It was gathered trom Mr. Farwell’s remarks that 
in his opinion not only would banks at financial cen- 
ters have their available funds curtailed by the ne- 
cessity of providing this reserve, and metropolitan 
merchants and manufacturers thereby deprived to a 
certain extent of borrowing facilities, but that the 
country bank itself would be more or less at sea in 
protecting country merchants, with a consequent tight- 
ening of money in the country, which might be felt 
to considerable degree by country borrowers. In gen- 
eral, however, both speakers indorsed the bill, ob- 
jecting only to this and certain other of its features. 





RIGHTS OF THE JOBBER. 


Concrete Case to Be Decided—Precedent May Be 
Established—Outcome of Interest. 





BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The rights of a middle man 
in the lumber trade bid fair to be tried out in a case 
between a Buffalo jobber and certain shingle shippers on 
the Pacific coast. The jobber sold a lot of shingles, and 
the sale was accepted by the mill. Some days after 
acceptance the mill-owner wrote to the people who had 
bought the shingles through the jobber and stated that in 
case the shingles had to be shipped all-rail the price would 
be 15 cents a thousand more. Upon this, the purchasers 
canceled their orders. The jobber now claims a commis- 
sion and says he will collect it. Certain other lumbermen, 
when asked about the case, held that the transaction was 
not actual until the goods had been shipped. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF DIMENSION. 


Chart Designed by Secretary of Saw Mill Association 
Shows Yearly Fluctuations in Prices. 


Edward C. Harrell, of Jacksonville, Fla., secretary 
of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association (Inc.), 
recently has issued a chart showing the average prices 
of dimension lumber from 1905 to 1913 inclusive. It 
is an illuminating and valuable chart and shows some 
interesting fluctuations. While the chart indicates a 
downward tendency during the period from June to 
September there are already indications that the mar- 
ket has again turned upward, for prices appear to be 
stronger. 
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CHART SHOWING AVERAGE PRICES OF DIMENSION LUMBER, WITH FLUCTUATIONS MONTH BY MONTH, FROM 1905 TO AND INCLUDING SEPT., 1913. 


CAUSE OF DEATH ON RAILROADS. 


Statistics Show Large Percentage of Persons Killed Is 
Tr ble to Tr i 





5 thd 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—Out of a total of 192,542 
persons who have been killed on railroads of the United 
States during the last twenty-three years, 1890 to 1912 
inclusive, 175,610 or 91.2 percent met their death through 
their own fault or mischance, while only 16,932 or 8.8 
percent, died as the result of train accidents. 

These figures were presented to the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners at their twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention which is in progress in Washington this 
week, by William Kilpatrick, chairman of the committee 
on safety appliances. Mr. Kilpatrick is a member of the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission of Illinois, and one 
of the oldest railroad commissioners in the country. 

The figures he presented were supplied by Slayson 
Thompson, in charge of the Bureau ot Railway News & 
Statistics. He had other figures prepared by Ralph C. 
Richards, general claim agent of the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, who is the originator of the ‘‘safety 
first?’ movement. These figures show that the most wide- 
spread cause of death and injury on railroads is tresspass- 
ing, and he gives figures for tresspassers killed and in- 
jured during the last twenty years as follows: 

Trespassers killed, 86,733; trespassers injured, 94,646; 
total trespassers killed and injured on the railroads of 
this country, 181,379. Mr. Kilpatrick quotes Mr. Thomp- 
son as follows: 

So long as legislators, commissions and critics rivet their 
attention on steel cars, which may cause but never avert a 
collision or derailment, the tale of railroad fatalities will 
grow along the line of the greatest percentage of causes. 

And Mr. Richards’ comment on his figures regarding 
accidents to trespassers, as follows: 

Why not make laws, the enforcement of which would stop 
this slaughter? It would cost the public less to enforce 
such laws than it does to pick up and bury the dead and care 
tor cripples. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s own comment on this showing is: 

It is hardly necessary to make any comment either on the 
statement of Mr. Thompson or that of Mr. Richards as they 
speak all too eloquently of the enormous destruction of 
human life, due primarily to criminal carelessness of the 
people themselves and from which they need the protection 


of law. 
DISCUSSES TIMBER BONDS. 


Expert Points Out Wherein Timber Bonds Are Valu- 
able Securities—Correcting a Popular Error. 





At the second annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, held at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago, Clarke L. Poole, of Clarke L. Poole 
& Co., Thursday afternoon delivered an address on ‘‘ Tim- 
ber Bonds.’’? He ably discussed, first, the conditions in 
the lumber trade that made this style of bonds neces- 
sary, and, second, the manner in which they are ordinarily 
issued and secured. He pointed out that a timber bond, 
unlike many other forms of industrial securities, is least 
secured the first day it is put on the market, but each 
year thereafter as timber is cut and the sinking fund 
payments are made the loan rate per thousand feet of 
remaining security grows less and less until the loan is 
finally extinguished. Mr. Poole showed that the popular 
error which imagines that millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchantable timber are destroyed annually by forest 
fires is entirely wrong. He stated that forest fires, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific coast and in the Southern States, 
when investigated proved to be brush fires without dam- 
age to actual timber. There is between $7,000,000,000 
and $8,000,000,000 invested in standing timber in the 
United States and its owners believe that the fire risk is 
inconsequential. 

One important point scored by Mr. Poole was that 
a timberland bond is secured by tangible property that 
is above the ground and whose value can be ascertained 
by a careful cruising. Such a cruise will show with ex- 
traordinary accuracy the amount of standing timber 
offered for a loan. The amount of timber being ascer- 
tained and the amount of the bond issued being known, 
it is a simple problem in arithmetic to determine the 
rate of the loan per thousand feet of timber. Such rate 
ranges generally from 25 to 50 percent of the fair market 
value of the standing timber. The trust deed securing 
these bonds uniformly provides that as the mortgagor 
company cuts the standing timber, which is security for 
the bonds, it must pay into a sinking fund, to be used 
solely for the purpose of paying the principal of the out- 
standing bonds, a certain sum per thousand feet for tim- 
ber so cut. This sum ranges from one and one-half to 
three times the debt rate per thousand feet, depending 
upon the circumstances of the loan. Thus, if a lumber 
company should borrow $1.50 a thousand feet upon its 
standing timber, the sinking fund payment it would be 
required to make as it manufactured such timber would 
be $2.50 to $3 a thousand feet. 
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By Bristow Adams, Forest Examiner, United States Forest Service. 

















Locating Fires on the National, Forests. 
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In any plan for the suppression of "| . Sais a x 
fires on the national forests the main rN y ea 7 SW 
objects must be to prevent the start- ‘\ YQ WE? 
ing of fires and to catch those which dh ° 


do start as soon as possible atter 
their beginning. Im the course of 
time it is likely that the proportion 
of preventable fires—that is, those ; 
fires started by man or by agencies 
which he has set in motion—will be 
greatly decreased. The records on 
the national forests for the last sev- 
eral years, however, do not indicate 
that any fewer fires are being set. 
Yet the fact that there is no ap- 
parent decrease may be due to the 
better facilities for locating fires 
which recently have been put in 
force. In other words, there may not 
be so many fires now as there were a 





few years ago, but the Forest Service // 

is able better to find them with each iP 

succeeding season. “@ 
Careful plans are being made on . 


the ground in regard to the peculiar 5 
risks presented by individual forests. if ; 
A plan for fire protection adapted to / I 
the comparatively open, level pine 
woods in western Florida will differ 
in some degree from that for the 
open yellow pine stands of the South- 
west, and this in turn will vary con- 
siderably from a plan suited to the - 
broken country and thick coniferous x 
forests of the northern Rockies or NY 
the Cascades. 

The agencies for the location of 
fires and for summoning help to fight 
them, however, will be somewhat simi- \ 
lar in all cases, the differences being 
rather in the use of them. The tele- ——__ A 
phone and the lookout station are per- » 
haps the most important, if one may ie 
differentiate between all the factors | 
which have to be developed and 
maneuvered together. For instance, . 
telephone lines and lookout stations a a 
have little value unless they are sup- y; 
plemented by a good system of roads f 
and trails, so that the help which they \ 
summon, and supplies for that help, / 


is 
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may reach the point of danger with ( 
the least possible trouble and delay. ies, 
In accordance with the prearranged 
fire plan every man who receives no- 
tification of the fire will know ex- 
actly what route to follow in going 
to that fire; the news he gets should 
tell him how many men and what sup- 
plies to take; and he will know also 
where fire-fighting tools and supplies 
are cached and in what near-by towns 
supplies, men and horses can be ob- 
tained, through a forehanded working Sinaia 
out of details. 
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he : . —-—T7ra/ls Pranger tleadguarters 
Since this article deals only with 6 Yoo/Ceche Supervisors Headguarters 
methods of locating forest fires it will una tro/ LInes Pstrolmeans Carn 
be assumed that all these details have ree La// way L/nes Purchasing Supply Point 
been worked out. The map herewith a4 Je/ephore Lines 

















A National Forest with its system for fire prevention and control. The area shown repre- 
sents a section of country about 70 miles north and south and 59 miles east and west. The 
total area of the forest is 1,067,090 acres. 
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presented sets forth actual conditicus ag 
they exist on a national forest, the ‘lack. 
feet, in northern Montana. Roads and 
trails, and patrol, railway and telephon. lines 
are set forth plainly, together wit! the 
ranger headquarters, lookout stations, ;:itrol- 
men’s camps and tool caches. The jxtrol- 
men’s camps and patrol lines are in the 
main temporary; that is, in the sense that 
they are in use only during the season of 
actual fire danger. 

A glance at the map shows the str. tegic 
importance of these various improve::ients, 
For instance, there is careful patrol of the 
forest boundaries on the east in order that 
fires may not enter the forest from that 
side. On the west the Bitterroot to.iches 

another national forest, and 
such patrol is not so neces. 
sary. Telephone lines fol- 
low trails, which are of 
great help in making }ossi- 
ble quick inspection and re- 
~ pair. Two supposititious 
fires are indicated on 
\ or near this national 
} forest, one in the 
north-central part and 
the other toward the 

ff southeast. 
}? Each lookout man is 
supplied with a plane 
table, upon which there 
is imposed a_ seg- 
mented circle divided 
into 360°. Pivoted at 
the center of this cir- 
cle is an alidade, across 
which the lookout man 
sights in case he sees a line 
of smoke going up, and 
reads off on the circle the 
figure which corresponds to 
the direction. He transmits 
the reading to the supervisor’s office, in all 
likelihood by telephone. If he has no tele- 
phone, he may use any one of various sig- 
naling devices, such as a heliograph or wig- 
wag system, to the most available point 
from which his message can be telephoned. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
lookout man at A sees the fire indicated 
in the northern part of the forest. He 
sights along his alidade and finds that the 
line of sight intersects the cirele at 118. 
He flashes the information to the lookout 
man at B, who in the mean time has seen 
the smoke and finds it at 220° on his cirele, 
oriented exactly as are all the others on the 
forest. Lookout B telephones these angles 
to the supervisor’s office, where, by means 
of a protractor, the intersection of the 
angles is worked out upon the map and the 
place of the fire is located. In the mean- 
time, lookout D has telephoned in his angle 
as 327, giving an additional intersection. 
It is possible that C also sights the fire and 
signals his reading as 34. 
























nia, altitude 6,533 feet. National Forest, Wyoming.) 











Pir Fire lookout station made of stone. Building cost $200 and was built while the lookout man was on duty. Plane table Fire lookout station on the 
gh egy | te a yaa for exactly locating fires to be placed on roof and reached by outside ladder. (Bridger Peak, Carbon County, Hayden ee National Forest, 
: jets 3 . 
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Word is immediately telephoned from the super- 
‘. oflice to the ranger station nearest the fire, and 


visor b 

i bly to the patrolman near B’s station, and they 
asst i; ot once to the point where the smoke is sighted, 
uae with whatever supplies may be considered 
neces from the information given by the lookout 
men. 





is likely ave its ow 
Lookout man on Black Butte, California National Forest, using heliograph. oe = h ato rd eats 
This man can receive messages from other lookout points, and transmit system. n some districts 7.242 f 
them by telephone to headquarters, and can transmit telephone messages they report by compass Or 
by helio to various points on the forest. bearings, and readings such 


Some idea of the degree of accuracy of these loca- 
tions may be gained from the following facts: On one 
occasion two lookout men reported a fire which, by 
means of the intersecting lines, was located in the cen- 
ter of a definite section. This was in surveyed coun- 
try, where range, township, and section lines had been 
run out. The patrol men went to the center of the 
section designated by the supervisor, made a thorough 
and reported that they found no fire nor any 
evidences of one. The supervisor, in turn, telephoned 
back to the lookout points and asked them if they 
had made any error in their readings. They verified 
their previous readings and stated that the smoke, 
though small in volume, was clearly distinguishable. 
Again the patrolmen went to the region from which 
the smoke was reported, found the section corners, 
actually paced out to the place designated near the 
center of the section, and were on the point of re- 
porting again that there was no fire there when one 
of them happened to glance up and found that a dead 
tall stub which overtopped the other trees had been 
struck by lightning and that some of the punky wood 
had been ignited. A patrolman going through the 
woods would never have seen it. 

Take the fire at the south corner of the map. D and 
E both sight it. Both are on telephone lines. D re- 
ports it at 169, E at 73. Here again C, looking down 
the valley, may catch it at 147 and add his verifica- 
tion to the other two angles. At the supervisor’s of- 
fice, designated by the flag on the map, we will sup- 
pose that the supervisor is preparing to close his of- 
fico at the end of a hot August day. The telephone 
bell rings, 

\nswering the call with the stereotyped ‘‘Hello,’’ 
the supervisor’s end of the conversation is about as 
follows: ‘Yes, this is the supervisor. * * * Where 
it? * * * Smoke on 169 somewhere near the west 
bank of the East Fork. All right. Stay on the look- 
out and report at intervals until I can get hold of 
Evans and find out about it. Goodbye.’’ 

He calls up Central and is connected with lookout 
station E. The eonversation is as follows: ‘‘ Hello, 
Evans, this is White. Davis has just reported a smoke 
somewhere on the west bank of East Fork. Have you 
located it yet? * * * You were just about to re- 
port it? What is your bearing? * * * 73, is it? 
Wait a minute until I get my protractor on the map 
and find the intersection. That smoke is off the forest, 
a little south of White Fish. I will try to get news 
from there and let you know what it is.’’ 

Within half an hour the supervisor notifies both 
lookout men that the smoke comes from a ranch where 


soreh 
seal Ch, 





brush is being burned under careful supervision, and 
that uo danger need be expected from that source. 


All Parts in Harmony. 

hese two examples give a general idea of the work 
by the lookout men in locating fires. Sometimes 
are discovered by patrolmen, particularly when 
they are burning down in the valleys along main- 
traveled lines, where the smoke is likely to drift up 

canyons for long distances before it shows above 
« horizon, All parts of the system, however, work 
moniously together, and the sense of security af- 
led by this fact is of immense value to the forest 
olicers,  'Phey know, of course, that a lookout on 
‘\cry peak will not prevent the starting of fires, but 
‘hey also know that with faithful men on duty a fire 
not get much of a start; and it is the early work 
counts, for a few hours fighting at the start may 
¢ many days’ work if the fire should gain headway. 
perience has proved that a forest force will do 
Pheae to prevent the terrific work of fighting a 
rge fire, 

‘t must not be supposed that the usefulness of the 
okout stations is confined to the forest upon which 
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guide wire and the smoke. All stations were “wired 
and oriented in exactly the same way. This system, 
however, does not allow quite as much refinement as 
the compass points or the circle divided into degrees, 
and it was subject to error where the wires became 
bent. In other places principal dependence is placed 
upon the knowledge of the country possessed by the 








Eddy’s Gulch Lookout Station, Siskiyou County, Klamath 
National Forest, California. This is at an elevation of 


6,450 feet. Note the telephone wires from the cabin. j 


they are situated. They 
frequently command a view 
of neighboring forests, and 
a system of codperation ex- 
ists by which news can be 


given from one forest to 
another. In any one region 


practically 
are alike. 


all the systems 
That is to say, 


each one of the six dis- 
tricts, into which the na- 
tional forests are divided 


for administrative purposes, 


as ‘‘South 25° east’’ will 
come into headquarters. On the Arkansas forest a 
circular cage was tried, with numbered vertical wires 
around the circumference and a single wire in the cen- 
ter. The lookout man sighted so as to bring one of 
the wires in the circle on a line between the central 














Forest Service mule packing fire tool boxes to points where 
they will be established on the forest. (Uncompahgre Na- 
tional Forest, Colorado.) 
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A tool cache, or fire box, open. See cans of food; considered 
necessary to have small amount of food in these boxes. 
(Routt National Forest, Colorado.) 


eet elevation. , , ; 
for maps, iron legs fixed in solid rock. Also on the table are his alidade, 
binoculars and map. 


a 






Harney Peak fire lookout station, Harney National Forest, South Dakota; 


Officer with telescope locating fire. ‘ Heavy table 


lookout man. A person who has grown up in the le- 
cality and is familiar with every ridge and valley is 
usually able to tell exactly where a fire is without 
the necessity for any cross-readings. The services of 
such a man are invaluable. 

In the generally favorable summer fire season which 
has just closed the efficacy of the lookout station has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. No matter how well 
the forest-using public becomes educated to the need 
of preventing fires, there will always remain, espe- 
cially in the high mountains, the danger from fires 
starting by lightning. The Forest Service has figured 
that lightning-caused fires represent 17 percent of all. 
For this reason the lookout system will have to be 
maintained. As a matter of fact, the forests of Ger 
many, probably the best patroled in the world, still 
make use of such a system. For some time to come 
therefore a great deal of attention will be directed 
toward perfecting the means of quickly and accurately 
locating fires as a fundamental part of any plan which 
looks toward adequate protection of the forest from 
such fires. 





BUILDING LINES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 27.—Construction of telephone 
lines is a chief feature of the work of the forest branch 
of the provincial lands department of British Columbia. 
Several lines have already been constructed and a num- 
ber are about to be built. This year, the forest branch 
has been making an examination of the Province in 
general to determine those areas which are inaccessible 
and into which it is important that telephone construc- 
tion should at first be completed. 

Two distinct classes of telephone lines are necessary 
for fire protection. ‘The first class, involving a greater 
mileage, is built from some point where communication 
already exists, such as a town or railroad, up through 
an extensive timbered valley where there is no communi- 
cation. The idea of this class of telephone line is to 
make it possible for fire guards on patrol to send in 
word of any fire which they can not control themselves 
and to have assistance and supplies sent out to them 
for fire fighting to avoid the loss of time which would 
result if it were necessary for them to ride or walk to 
the nearest settlement. Lines of this class are being 
built from Sparwood up to Elk River, about 70 miles; 
from Revelstoke up the Columbia River, about 70 miles; 
from Howser up the Duncan River, about 20 miles; from 
Grand Forks up the north fork of the Kettle River, about 
60 miles, and from Heriot to Shoal Bay, about 40 miles. 
There are also under consideration lines totaling about 
600 miles and which it is expected will be built within 
the next twelve months. 

Telephone lines being built for forest fire protection 
are being constructed of as heavy a material as possible. 
No. 9 wire is used throughout, pole lines are avoided, 
the wire being strung on trees on split tree insulators. 
The insulators are attached to the trees with No. 18 
seizing strand, this seizing strand being used because 
it has been found that the No. 12 wire previously used 
for this purpose erystallizes. Twenty-five hundred ohm 
ringers are used throughout. 

Although three or four expert linemen have been en- 
gaged temporarily for supervision, the greater part of 
the work is carried on by forest guards who would other- 
wise be unemployed. AlJl expenses of the work are met 
from the forest protection fund, which is contributed 
equally by the Government and by the timber owners 
of the Province for the protection of the forest from 
fire. These telephone lines are so useful to lumbermen 
and to others interested in forest protection that in 
several instances the forest branch has received valuable 
assistance in the building of the line. The Elk River 
Lumber Company is undertaking to furnish all the labor 
necessary for the building of 70 miles of line in the 
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timber in which they are interested. A. B. Buckworth, 
of Vancouver, has also furnished similar assistance in 
the building of a line near Salmo. The municipalities 
of Vernon and Armstrong have contributed toward the 
cost of a line which will improve fire protection on the 
watersheds furnishing the municipal water supply. 
Similarly some of the irrigation companies in the Okana- 
gan District have contributed toward the construction 
of lines designed to protect their watersheds. The 
Dominion Government is bearing the full cost of 30 
miles of line which the provincial forest branch is 
constructing through the railroad belt north from Revel- 
stoke. 

The second class of telephone line is that built from 
the headquarters of the district forester, forest ranger 
or fire warden, to some lookout point commanding a 
view of a wide stretch of timbered country. One such 
line 9 miles long connects the headquarters of the dis- 


trict forester at Cranbrook with the summit of Mount 
Baker. From Mount Baker a man on lookout may 
secure an uninterrupted view 25 or 30 miles long in 
every direction. The idea is that throughout the fire 
season a man will be kept on lookout at the summit of 
Mount Baker. He will be furnished with good maps 
and at the first sign of smoke anywhere within a range 
of 25 miles will locate the smoke as carefully as he can 
on his map, and telephone to the district forester at 
Cranbrook, giving him the approximate location of the 
fire. This will enable the district forester to take 
prompt means to control the fire. The man on lookout 
will be able to cover as much country as half a dozen 
forest guards on patrol and will further have the advan- 
tage of being able to telephone the district forester 
instantly the first news of fire, whereas a patrolman 
would probably lose half a day in getting news of fire 
to headquarters. Three other lookout lines have been 


ey 
built, one from Creston, the summit of Goat Movntain 
one from Vernon to the summit of B. X. Mountain ang 
one from. Kelowna to the summit of Little White \foup. 
tain. Other lookout points are being examined ani lingg 
will be built to the most important of these next scagon 
It is probable that the line to the summit of fount 
Baker is the highest line in British Columbia; th» tele. 
phone instrument at its terminus is at an elevation of 
7,200 feet above sea level. 

Wherever possible communications are made with 
commercial lines; such communications have been made 
for almost every line constructed. The terms sre of 
course the most advantageous that can be agreed upon 
with the local companies. 

The line from Heriot Bay to Shoal Bay on the coast 
will require the use of about 3 miles of deep sea «able, 
This cable will be laid across the narrow channels, jn 
which there is a constant tidal current. 





THE POMERENE BILL ON BILLS OF LADING. 


Prospects Good for Early Passing of the Measure Affecting Interstate and Foreign Commerce—Present Status: of 
the Bill—Indorsed by Shippers in Ten States—Text in Full. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Shortly after the convention 
of the extra session of Congress, Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio introduced a bill relating to bills of lading 
in interstate and foreign commerce, which is sub- 
stantially the same as the measure that was introduced 
by him in the second session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, and which was passed by the Senate August 21. 

The only difference in Senate bill 1,654, which is 
the bill introduced by Senator Pomerene in this Con- 
gress, and Senate bill 6,810, which is the one that 
was passed by the Senate during the last session, is 
a shortening of the first five sections for the purpose 
of smoothing out their language and making clear their 
meaning. 

The new Pomerene bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will receive the early 
attention of the committee and of the Senate when 
the regular session convenes next winter. Not only 
did the bill have the indorsement of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee at the last session, although it 
was offered as a substitute for the bill which the 
committee itself had drafted and reported, but it 
also passed the Senate without objection or a dis- 
senting voice. 

The Pomerene bill never was considered by the 
House, for it passed the Senate so late in the session 
that when it got to the House and was referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of that branch 
of Congress the session was drawing to a close, and 
the attention of the House was occupied with the big 
appropriation bills and the private measures of the 
Congressmen. A canvass of the House committee 
shows that most of the members are determined to 
legislate on this subject during the coming winter, 
and although few of them have given the Pomerene 
bill careful consideration the disposition seems to 
be to accept it, owing to the hearty indorsement it 
received in the Senate. 


Adopted by Ten States. 

The Pomerene bill originally was prepared by the 
committee on uniform legislation of the American Bar 
Association and has been adopted by ten States, 
namely: Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Ohio 
and within a year by Louisiana. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was holding a confer- 
ence on the uniform bill of lading a few weeks ago, 
with representatives of shippers’ organizations and 
of the railroads, the shippers made it plain to the 
commission that they were willing to stand by the 
provisions of the Pomerene bill. It is their conten- 
tion that the enactment. of the Pomerene bill into 
law would provide full negotiability for the bill of 
lading so far as an instrument of that sort could 
be negotiable and fully protects shipper and carrier. 

In his speech to the Senate advocating the passage 
of the bill, Senator Pomerene said: 


The bill seeks to correct the rule of law as contained in 
the Friedlander case. For the information of Senators I 
will say that it will be remembered that the Supreme Court 
in that case held that the railroad company would not be 
liable on its bill of lading which was issued by a freight 
agent, without the receipt of goods by the freight agent. 
The Clapp bill (which is the bill originally reported by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee) was simply to cor- 
rect or change the rule of law as laid down in the Fried- 
lander case. 

The substitute bill which I offered contains everything 
that is in the shorter form of the bill, and seeks to codify 
the law of the right and liabilities of the consignor, the 
consignee, and the common carriers, as well as the indorsers, 
the indorsees and the transferers and the transferees of the 
various bills of lading. 

The bill was under consideration for a period of perhaps 
four years. The commission employed Professor Williston 
of the Harvard Law University to draft the bill after the 
subject had been thoroughly discussed by the commission. 
The commission met with lawyers and representatives of 
the various bankers’ associations, shippers’ associations and 
railway associations, and the bill prepared by Professor 
Williston represented the matured views of all those in- 
terests. Some time later, the bankers, as I understand, 
fearing that there might be some delay in legislation upon 
a subject which was so broad, employed this same Professor 
Williston to prepare a shorter form of the bill which ap- 
pears in the measure presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and known as the Clapp bill. 


The Pomerene bill is indorsed by many Senators of 
hoth political parties. Senator Cummins spoke in 
favor of it, and so did Senator Thornton of Louisiana. 
Senator Brandegee of Connecticut was in favor of 








the bill, and Senator Clapp urged that the Pomerene 
bill be adopted as the substitute for his own shorter 
measure. 

The Text in Full. 


When the bill comes up next winter, the influence 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be in 
its favor, and the general belief is that if the ship- 
ping interests are sufficiently active in demonstrating 
their interest in the bill it will come to a speedy hear- 
ing and have a quick passage through both branches 
of Congress. 

The full text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That bills of lading issued by any common carrier for the 
transportation of goods from a place in a State to a place in 
a foreign country or from a place in one State to a place in 
another State, or from a place in one State to a place in 
the same State through another State or a foreign country, 
shall be governed by this act. 


Sec. 2. That bills of lading issued by any common car- 
rier for the transportation of goods from a foreign country 
to a place in a State shall be governed by this act, except 
such provision or provisions as may be inapplicable for want 
of power in or jurisdiction of Congress to legislate thereon. 


Sec. 3. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods 
= consigned or destined to a specified person is a straight 
ill. 


Sec. 4. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods 
are consigned or destined to the order of any person named 
in such bill is an order bill. Any provision in such a bill 
that it is nonnegotiable shall not affect its negotiability 
within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 5. That an order bill shall have the words ‘order 
of” printed thereon immediately before the name of the 
person upon whose order the goods received are deliverable 
and the issuing carrier shall be liable to any person injured 
thereby for the damage caused by failure to comply with 
this requirement. But should an order bill be issued with- 
out such compliance such failure shall not impair the bill 
as an order bill. 

Sec. 6. That order bills issued in a State for the trans- 
portation of goods to any place in the United States on the 
Continent of North America, except Alaska and Panama, 
shall not be issued in parts or sets. If so issued, the car- 
rier issuing them shall be liable for failure to deliver the 
goods described therein to anyone who purchases a part for 
value in good faith, even though the purchase be after the 
delivery of the goods by the carrier to a holder of one of 
the other parts: Provided, however, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be interpreted or construed to 
forbid the issuing of order bills in parts or sets for such 
transportation of goods to Alaska, Panama, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign countries, or to impose the 
liabilities set forth in this section for so doing. 

Sec. 7. That when more than one order bill is issued 
in a State for the same goods to be transported to any place 
in the United States on the Continent of North America, 
except Alaska and Panama, the word “‘duplicate,’’ or some 
other word or words indicating that the document is not an 
original bill, shall be placed plainly upon the face of every 
such bill except the one first issued. A carrier shall be 
liable for the damage caused by his failure so to do to any- 
one who has purchased the bill for value in good faith as 
an original, even though the purchase be after the delivery 
of the goods by the carrier to the holder of the original bill: 
Provided, however, That nothing contained in this section 
shall in such case for such transportation of goods to 
Alaska, Panama, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii or 
foreign countries be interpreted or construed so as to re- 
quire the placing of the word “duplicate” thereon, or to 
impose the liabilities set forth in this section for failure 
so to do. . 

Sec. 8. That a straight bill shall have placed plainly 
upon its face by the carrier issuing it “nonnegotiable”’ or 
“not negotiable.’ 

This section shall not apply, however, to memoranda 
or acknowledgments of an informal character. 

Sec. 9. That the insertion in an order bill of the name 
of a person to be notified of the arrival of the goods shall 
not limit the negotiability of the bill or constitute notice 
to a purchaser thereof of any rights or equities of such 
person in the goods. 

Sec. 10. That except as otherwise provided in this act, 
where a consignor receives a bill and makes no objection 
to its terms or conditions at the time he receives it, neither 
the consignor, nor any person who accepts delivery of the 
goods, nor any person who seeks to enforce any provisions 
of the bill, shall be allowed to deny that he is bound by 
such terms and conditions so far as they are not contrary 
to law or public policy. 

Src. 11. That a carrier, in the absence of some lawful 
excuse, is bound to deliver goods upon a demand made either 
by the consignee named in the bill for the goods or, if the 
pill is an order bill, by the holder thereof, if such a demand 
is accompanied by— : 

(a) An offer in good faith to satisfy the carrier's lawful 
lien upon the goods; 

(b) An offer in good faith to surrender, properly in- 
dorsed, the bill which was issued for the goods, if the bill 
is an order bill; and 

(c) A readiness and willingness to sign, when the goods 
are delivered, an acknowledgment that they have been deliy- 
ered, if such signature is requested by the carrier. 

In ease the carrier refuses or fails to deliver the goods, 
in compliance with a demand by the consignee or holder so 


accompanied, the burden shall be upon the carrier to «stab. 
lish the existence of a lawful excuse for such refusal or 
failure. 

Sec. 12. That a carrier is justified, subject to th pro- 
visions of the three following sections, in delivering “00d 
to one who is— 

(a} A person lawfully entitled to the possession «/ the 
goods, or 

(b) The consignee named in a straight bill for the 
goods, or 

(c) A person in possession of an order Dill for the 
goods, by the terms of which the goods are deliveralle to 
his order; or which has been indorsed to him, or in jlank 
by the consignee, or by the mediate or immediate indorsee 
of the consignee. 

Sec. 13. That where a _ carrier delivers goods to one 
who is not lawfully entitled to the possession of then, the 
carrier shall be liable to anyone having a right of proyerty 
or possession in the goods if he delivered the ade ) 


a. other. 
wise than as authorized by subdivisions (b) and (c) of the 
preceding section; and, though he delivered the goous as 


authorized by either of said subdivisions, he shall 
liable if prior to such delivery he— 

(a) Had been requested, by or on behalf of a person 
having a right of property or possession in the goods, not 
to make such delivery, or 

(b) Had information at the time of the delivery that 
it was to a person not lawfully entitled to the possession 
of the goods. 

Such request or information, to be effective within the 
meaning of this section, must be given to an officer or agent 
of the carrier the actual or apparent scope of whose duties 
includes action upon such a request or information, and 
must be given in time to enable the officer or agent to whom 
it is given, acting with reasonable diligence, to stop delivery 
of the goods. 

Sec. 14. That except as provided in section twenty-nine, 
and .except when compelled by legal process, if a carrier 
delivers goods for which an order bill had been issued, the 
negotiation of which would transfer the right to the pos- 
session of the goods, and fails to take up and cancel the 
bill, such carrier shall be liable for failure to deliver the 
goods to anyone who for value and in good faith purchases 
such bill, whether such purchaser acquiged title to the Dill 
before or after the delivery of the goods by the carrier and 
notwithstanding delivery was made to the person entitled 
thereto. 

Sec. 15. That except as provided in section twenty- 
nine, and except when compelled by legal process, if a car- 
rier delivers part of the goods for which an order bil! had 
been issued and fails either— 

(a) To take up and cancel the bill, or 

(b) To place plainly upon it a statement that a_por- 
tion of the goods has been delivered with a description 
which may be in general terms either of the goods or pack- 
ages that have been so delivered or of the goods or packages 
which still remain in the carrier's possession, he shall be 
liable for failure to deliver all the goods specified in the Dill 
to anyone who for value and in good faith purchases it, 
whether such purchaser acquired title to it before or after 
the delivery of any portion of the goods by the carrier, and 
notwithstanding such delivery was made to the person en- 
titled thereto. 

Sec. 16. That any alteration, addition, or erasure in a 
bill after its issue without authority from the carrier issuing 
the same, either in writing or noted on the bill, shall be 
void, whatever be the nature and purpose of the change, 
and the bill shall be enforceable according to its original 
tenor. 

Sec. 17. That where an order bill has been lost or de- 
stroyed a court of competent jurisdiction may order the 
delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof of such loss or 
destruction; and upon the giving of a bond, with sufficient 
surety, to be approved by the court, to protect the carrier 
or any person injured by such delivery from any liability or 
loss incurred by reason of the original bill remaining out- 
standing, the court may also in its discretion order the 
payment of the carrier's reasonable costs and counsel fees. 

The delivery of the goods under an order of the court, 
as provided in this section, shall not relieve the carrier 
from liability to a person to whom the order bill has been 
or shall be negotiated for value without notice of the pro- 
ceedings or of the delivery of the goods. 

Sec. 18. That a bill upon the face of which the word 
“duplicate’’ or some other word or words indicating that 
the document is not an original bill is placed, plainly shall 
impose upon the carrier issuing the same the liability of one 
who represents and warrants that such bill is an accurate 
copy of an original bill properly issued, but no other 
liability. : 

Src. 19. That no title to goods or right to their pos- 
session asserted by a carrier for his own benefit shal! ex- 
cuse him from liability for refusing to deliver the goods 
according to the terms of a bill issued for them, unless 
such title or right is derived directly or indirectly from a 
transfer made by the consignor or consignee after the ship- 
ment, or from the carrier’s lien. 


Sec. 20. That if more than one person claim the title 
or possession of goods, the carrier may require all known 
claimants to interplead, either as a defense to an action 
brought against him for nondelivery of the goods or as an 
original suit, whichever is appropriate. 

Sec. 21. That if some one other than the consignee or the 
person in possession cf the bill has a claim to the title or pos- 
session of the goods, and the carrier has information of such 
claim, the carrier shall be excused from liability for refusing to 
deliver the goods, either to the consignee or person in posses- 
sion of the bill or to the adverse claimant, until the carrier has 
had a reasonable time to ascertain the validity of the adverse 
claim or to bring legal proceedings to compel all claimants to 
interplead. 
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That except as provided in the two preceding sec- 
iy section twelve no right or title of a third person, 
ol rccd by legal process, shall be a defense to an action 
unless « the consignee of a straight bill or by the holder of 


SEc. 
tions ¢ 


brous: | azainst the carrier for failure to deliver the goods 


an 0! 
on di 

SEC hat when goods are loaded by a carrier such 
carrie) J] count the packages of goods, if package freight, 


nd i ‘ain the kind and quantity, if bulk freight, and such 
arti wall not, in such cases, insert in the bill of lading 
“Shil - joad and count,” or other words of like purport, 
indic: that the goods were loaded by the shipper and the 
descri! , of them made by him. If so inserted, contrary to 


the provisions of this section, said words shall be treated as 
null : oid. 

gre. 21. That when goods are loaded by a shipper, at a 
pla: e the carrier maintains an agency, such carrier shall, 
on WI n request of such shipper, and when given a reason- 


able opportunity by the shipper so to do, count the packages of 
soot package freight, and ascertain the kind and quality, 
if bull: freight, within a reasonable time after such written 

end such carrier shall not, in such cases, insert in the 








qui 
bill ; ing “Shipper’s load and count,” or other words of like 
purp indicating that the goods were loaded by the shipper 
and th: description of them made by him. If so inserted, con- 
trary the provisions of this section, said words shall be 
treate) as null and void. 

Spo. 25. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier 
or on Lis behalf by an agent or employee the scope of whose 
actua! or apparent authority includes the issuing of bills of 
ladiny. the earrier shall be Hable to (a) the consignee namedin 
He t bill or (b) the holder of an order bill, who has given 
yalue in good faith, relying upon the description therein of the 
good r damages caused by the nonreceipt by the carrier of 
all or part of the goods or their failure to correspond with the 
description thereof in the bill at the time of its issue. 

Sec, 26. That if goods are delivered to a carrier by the 
owner or by a person whose act in a the title to them 
to a chaser for value in good faith would bind the owner, 
and on order bill is issued for them, they can not thereafter, 
while in the possession of the carrier, be attached by garnish. 
ment or otherwise or be levied upon under an execution unless 
the bill be first surrendered to the carrier or its negotiation 
enjoined. The carrier shall in no such case be compelled to 
deliver the actual possession of the goods until the bill is 
surrendered to him or impounded by the court. 

Spo 27. That a creditor whose debtor is the owner of an 
order bill shall be entitled to such aid from courts of appro- 
priate jurisdiction by injunction and otherwise in attaching 


such bill or in satisfying the claim by means thereof as is al- 
lowed at law er in equity in regard to property which can not 


readily be attached or levied upon by ordinary legal process. 
Sec. 28. That if an order bill is issued the carrier shall 
have no lien on the goods therein mentioned except for charges 
on those goods for freight, storage, demurrage and terminal 
charges, and expenses necessary for the preservation of the 
goods or incident to their transportation subsequent to the date 
of the bill, unless the bill expressly enumerates other charges 
for which a lien is claimed. In such case there shall also be a 


lien for the charges enumerated so far as they are allowed by 
law and the contract between the consignor and the carrier. 
Sec. 29. That after goods have been lawfully sold to satisfy 
a carrier’s lien, or because they have not been claimed, or be- 
cause they are perishable or hazardous, the carrier shall not 


thereafter be liable for failure to deliver the goods themselves 
to the consignee or owner of the goods, or to a holder of the bill 
given for the goods when they were shipped, even if such bill 
be an order bill. 

Sec. 50. That an order bill may be negotiated by delivery 
where, by the terms of the bill, the carrier undertakes to de- 
liver the goods to the order of a specified person and such per- 
ae or © subsequent indorsee of the bill has indorsed it in 
blank 

Sec. 31. That an order bill may be negotiated by the 
indorsement of the person to whose order the goods are deliv- 
erable by the tenor of the bill. Such indorsement may be in 


blank or to a specified person. If indorsed to a specified per- 
son, it may be negotiated again by the indorsement of such 
person in blank or to another specified person. Subsequent 
negotiation may be made in like manner. 


Sec. 32. ‘That a bill may be transferred by the holder by 
delivery, accompanied with an agreement, express or implied 
to transfer the title to the bill or to the goods represent 
thereby. A straight bill can not be negotiated, and the indorse- 
ment of such a bill gives the transferee no additional right. 


Sre. 35. That an order bill may be negotiated by any per- 
son in possession of the same, however such possession may 


have becn acquired, if by the terms of the bill the carrier under- 
takes to deliver the goods to the order of such person, or if at 
the time of negotiation the bill is in such form that it may be 
negotiated by delivery. 


Sec. 84. That a person to whom an order bill has been duly 
negotiated acquires thereby— 
(a) Such title to the goods as the person negotiating the 


bill to him had or had ability to convey to a purchaser in good 
faith for value, and also such title to the goods as the con- 
Signee or consignor had or had power to convey to a purchaser 
in good faith for value; and 

.(b) The direct obligation of the carrier to hold possession 
of the goods for him according to the terms of the bill as fully 
as il the carrier had contracted directly with him. 

Sec. 30. That a person to whom a bill has been trans- 
ferred, but not negotiated, acquires thereby as against the 
transteror the title to the goods, subject to the terms of any 
agrecment with the transferor. If the bill is a straight bill 
such person also acquires the right to notify the carrier of 
the transfer to him of such bill and thereby to become the 
direct obligee of whatever obligations the carrier owed to the 
transtcror of the bill immediately before the notification. 

Pri vv to the notification of the carrier by the transferor 
or trausferee of a straight bill the title of the transferee to 
the soods and the right to acquire the obligation of the car- 
rier bity be defeated by garnishment or by attachment or 
execution upon the goods by a creditor of the transferor, 


or by a notification to the carrier by the transferor or a 
subsecuent purchaser from the transferor of a subsequent 
Sale or the goods by the transferor. 

, \ carrier has not received notification within the mean- 
che this section unless an officer or agent of the carrier, 
tv ual or apparent scope of whose duties includes action 
re ‘ such a notification, has been notified; and no notifica- 
Hen shall be effective until the officer or agent to whom it 
Bs n has had time, with the exercise of reasonable dili- 
Ben ‘o communicate with the agent or agents having 
at possession or control of the goods. 


‘ oO. That where an order bill is transferred for 

_by delivery, and the indorsement of the transferor is 
ey al for negotiation, the transferee acquires a right 
= ist. the transferor to compel him to indorse the bill 
rel, contrary intention appears. The negotiation shall 
oe effect as of the time when the indorsement is actually 
‘tc. This obligation may be specifically enforced. 


ae Mes 37. That a person who negotiates or transfers for 
yace a bill by indorsement or delivery, unless a contrary 
inition appears, warrants— 
) That the bill is genuine: 
Ee he has a legal right to transfer it; 
i That he has knowledge of no fact which would 
/\'r the validity or worth of the bill; 
d 1 hat he has a right to transfer the title to the 
S. and that the goods are merchantable or fit for a par- 
‘lied Purpose whenever such warranties would have been 
ap d if the contract of the parties had been to transfer 
‘out a bill the goods represented thereby. 


“"C. 38. ‘That the indorsement of a bill shall not make 
‘sc indorser Hable for any failure on the part of the carrier 


a= o73 


or previous indorsers of the bill to fulfill their respective 
obligations. 


Sec. 39. That a mortgagee or pledgee or other holder 
of a bill for security who in good faith demands or receives 
acceptance or payment of a draft or payment in any form 
of a debt for which such bill is security, whether from a 
party to a draft or from any other person, shall not be 
deemed by so doing to represent or warrant the genuineness 
of such bill or the quantity or quality of the goods therein 
described. 

Sec. 40. That the validity of the negotiation of a bill 
is not impaired by the fact that such negotiation was a 
breach of duty on the part of the person making the nego- 
tiation, or by the fact that the owner of the bill was de- 
prived of the possession of the same by fraud, accident, 
mistake, duress, or conversion, if the person to whom the 
bill was negotiated, or a person to whom the bill was sub- 
sequently negotiated, gave value therefor in good faith, with- 
‘out notice of the breach of duty, or fraud, accident, mis- 
take, duress, or conversion. 

Sec. 41. That where a person, -having sold, mortgaged, 
or ony goods which are in a carrier’s possession and for 
which an order bill has been issued, or having sold, mort- 
gaged, or pledged the order bill representing such goods, 
continues in possession of the order bill, the subsequent 
negotiation thereof by that person under any sale, pledge, or 
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IN LAK®S TEMAGAMI, ONT. 


A Little Green Isle. 


There’s a little green isle, with the pine-tops 
above, in a little Canadian wild; 
There’s a sky all a-smile, like the glory of love 
that illumines the face of a child; 
There’s a boat on the shore, that is poised as a 

bird ere it flutters away to its nest— 
But a touch of the oar, but a whispering word, 
and it flies to the region of rest. 


Oh, the trees over there have a different green 
from the trees in the cities of men, 

And the mantle they wear is the garb of a queen 
where an Eden arises again. 

Oh, the wilderness rose has a different hue and 
the balsam a different balm— 

There a land of repose gently beckons to you 
from a heavenly haven of calm. 


When the cares of the day lie a load on the 
heart, when the soul is a-weary of sin, 

Then I paddle away to a region apart where no 
sorrow of old enters in. 

There the velvety grass greets the faltering feet 
that are hurt by the highway they tread, 

And the zephyrs that pass me are laden with 
sweet, with the perfume of pines overhead. 


Little boat on the shore, I am coming, and then 
I shall sunder the shackles of care; 

With a hand on the oar, I shall guide you again 
to the little loved isle over there. 

And I pray, at the last, when the wanderings 
end, that the heavens as tenderly smile— 

When the river is passed, that we come, little 
friend, to a haven as fair as the isle. 

















other disposition thereof to any person receiving the same 
in good faith, for value, and without notice of the previous 
sale, shall have the same effect as if the first purchaser of 
the goods or bill had expressly authorized the subsequent 
negotiation. ° 

Sec. 42. That where an order bill has been issued for 
goods no seller’s lien or right of stoppage in transitu shall 
defeat the rights of any purchaser for value in good faith 
to whom suci bill has been negotiated, whether such nego- 
tiation be prior or subsequent to the notification to the car- 
rier who issued such bill of the seller's claim to a lien or 
right of stoppage in transitu. Nor shall the carrier be 
obiiged to deliver or justified in delivering the goods to an 
unpaid seller unless such bill is first surrendered for cancel- 
ation. 

Sec. 43. That, except as provided in section forty-two, 
nothing in this act shall limit the rights and remedies of a 
mortgage, or lien holder whose mortgage or lien on goods 
would be valid, apart from this act, as against one who for 
value and in good faith purchased from the owner, immedi 
ately prior to the time of their delivery to the carrier, the 
goods which are subject to the mortgage or lien and obtained 
possession of them. 

Sec. 44. That any person who, with intent to defraud, 
alters, forges, or counterfeits a bill, or utters or publishes as 
true and genuine, or negotiates or transfers for value, any 
altered, forged, or counterfeited bill, or aids in altering, 
forging, or counterfeiting, uttering or publishing, negotiat- 
ing or transferring for value, or issues or aids in issuing or 
procuring the issue of, or negotiates or transfers for value, 
a bill which contains a false statement as to the receipt of 
goods, or as to any other matter, or violates or fails to 
comply with, or aids in any violation of, or failure to com- 
ply with, any provision of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punished for each 
offense by imprisonment not exceeding five years or by a fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or both. 

Sec. 45. That in any case not provided for in this act 
the rules of law and equity, including the law merchant, 
shall govern. 

Sec. 46. First. That in this act, unless the context or 
subject matter otherwise requires— 

“Action” includes counterclaim, set-off, and suit in 
equity. 

“Bill” means bill of lading governed by this act. 

“Consignee” means the person named in the bill as the 
person to whom delivery of the goods is to be made. 

“Consignor” means the person named in the bill as the 
person from whom the goods have been received for ship- 
ment. 

“Goods” means merchandise or chattels in course of 
transportation or which have been or are about to be trans- 

orted. 
af ‘Holder’ of a bill means a person who has both actual 
possession of such bill and a right of property therein. 

“Order” means an order by indorsement on the bill. 

“Owner” does not include mortgagee or pledgee. 

“Person” includes a corporation or partnership, or two 
or more persons having a joint or common interest. 

To “purchase” includes to take as mortgagee and to 
take as_ pledgee. 

“Purchaser” includes mortgagee and pledgee. 

“State” includes any ‘Territory, district, insular pos- 
session, or isthmian possession. z 

Second. A thing is done “in good faith’’ within the 
meaning of this act when it is in fact done honestly, whether 
it be done negligently or not. 

Sec. 47. ‘That the provisions of this act do not apply 
to bills made and delivered prior to the taking effect thereot. 

Sec. 48. That the several sections and provisions and 
parts thereof of this act are each independent and severable, 
and the declaring of any section or sections, provision or 
provisions, or part thereof unconstitutional shall not im 
pair or render unconstitutional any other section or pro- 
vision or part thereof. 

Sec. 49. That this act shall take effect on the first 
day of July, nineteen hundred and fourteen. 





COMING TO A HEAD. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—It was plainly indicated 
by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Judson Clements, 
at the hearing today on the question that the commission 
will shortly issue an order for the general use of a uni- 
form bill of lading on all railroads of this country. This 
action, it is believed, will be taken by the commission 
irrespective of proposed legislation, and the commission 
will hold, it is said, that it has ample authority under the 
act to regulate commerce to make such an order. 

It is also expected that the bill of lading that will be 
prescribed by the commission will be in substance the 
Pomerene bill, which has had the approval of many ship- 
pers’ organizations. It may be that the commission will 
prescribe some modifications, but the essential features of 
the Pomerene bill will be retained, it is believed. 

The hearing today was informal. Commissioner Clem- 
ents wanted it understood that the information desired by 
the commission now, from shippers, was facts that could 
be used in an action in court. This statement was taken 
to mean that the commission purposes to prescribe a bill 
of lading and expects the railroads to contest it. 

Many shippers’ organizations were represented, among 
them the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Industrial Traffic League and organizations 
of shippers in Philadelphia and Buffalo. 





MINNESOTA RATE REDUCTION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—Lumber rates in Minne- 
sota are reduced by a schedule announced today by the 
State railroad commission, to take effect January 1 under 
the Cashman distance tariff law. Hearing on the lumber 
rates will be given November 14. The new maximum 
schedule reduces the lumber rate on a 50-mile haul from 
6.5 to 5.3 cents; on a 250-mile haul from 10 to 7.7 cents, 
and on a 300-mile from 23.5 to 10.5 cents. 


ower 


The tick which is believed to cause spotted fever 
is exceedingly abundant in portions of the Bitter Root 
National Forest of Montana and sheep will be used to 
fight it. Two flocks will be used and the animals will 
be treated by dipping or spraying as often as neces- 
sary to kill the ticks which have become attached to 
them. The engorgement of the female tick is neces- 
sary to the reproduction of the insect and by sys- 
tematic use of sheep for trapping and killing it is 
believed that this danger can be effectively controlled. 
Spotted fever is a dangerous and frequently fatal 
disease and Surgeon McClintie of the Public Health 
Service died of it last year while studying its control. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Legislation in Prospect That Includes Measures of Importance to Transportation; Wood-Steel Cars Involved - Argy. 
ments for Defendants in ihe Government’s aout Against Retail Lumbermen. 


‘*‘BIG’’ LEGISLATIVE SUBJECTS OF INTEREST. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—In view of the fact that 
the special session of Congress is drawing to a close 
and the regular session will open in little more than 
a month, considerable interest is being taken in the 
‘*hig’’ subjects of legislation which are almost sure 
to receive attention during the coming winter. 

While it is impossible to predict at this time how 
wide a field the legislative activities of Congress will 
take next winter, a glance at some of the more im- 
portant bills that have been introduced indicates 
that the tendency of the thoughts of members of 
Congress is upon two questions of extended govern- 
ment control of business through commissions and 
further legisiation respecting the affairs of the com- 
mon carriers. 

(n the realm of common carrier regulation there 
are ten or fifteen bills that purpose to increase the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission; four- 
teen that would place additional responsibilities upon 
the railroads by forbidding the transportation of cer- 
tain kinds of freight, seven affecting track equipment 
and nine affecting rolling stock. The interests of 
passengers are directly involved in three measures, 
and three more would change the relations of the 
railroads and the express companies. 


Governmental Supervision Measures. 

There are also three measures relating to govern- 
mental supervision of railroad capitalization, six that 
deol with the extension of the liabilities of railroads 
and certain phases of legal procedure and three more 
dealing with rate discriminations. Four of the pro- 
posed measures relate to bills of lading, and four more 
to the interests of employees of common carriers. 

In the matter of governmental control over corpo- 
rations, there are three Senate bills and three House 
bills. 

The most far-reaching bills to extend the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are those in- 
troduced by Senator Lewis of Illinois and Represent- 
ative Cullop of Indiana. Both of these measures 
would empower the commission to approve or dis- 
approve of the issuance of stocks and bonds by com- 
mon eatriers, and the Lewis bill would empower the 

commission to investigate the stock and bond obliga- 
tions of all common carriers and report them with 
the actual value of the property. Both of these bills 
prevent the merger of railroads until the mergers are 
proved, to the satisfaction of the commission, not to 
be detrimental to the public welfare. 

Representative Peters of Massachusetts has a bill 
which would permit the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish branch offices in charge of agents 
who may grant preliminary hearings on freight car 
demurrage, the agent’s decision to be rev iewed by the 
commission. 

Lafferty of Oregon proposes in one of his bills that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall fix rates for 
freight that are based upon a physical valuation of 
the properties, and also touches upon the question of 
monopoly of products as affected by freight rates. 
The physical valuation feature, of course, is covered 
by the act of March 1, 1913 authorizing the com- 
mission to make a valuation of the physical property 
of all railroads. 

There are two uniform classification bills and Rep- 
resentative Levy of New York asks a joint resolution 
authorizing the railroads to advance their class and 
commodity rates 214 percent. Representative Stanley 
of Kentucky has an important measure pending in the 
House in the form of a bill providing that the com- 
mission may, under certain conditions and for such 
compensation as may be reasonable, require a railroad 
to switch freight to or from points on its own lines 
or terminals when the movement is a part of inter- 
state commerce. 


Forbidding Railroad Mergers. 

There are several bills forbidding mergers of rail- 
roads and two or three which are designed to keep 
manufacturers of one sort and another off the di- 
rectorates of railroad companies. 

There are six measures before Congress relative to 
the adoption of steel mail cars and passenger equip- 
ment. Each of these bills differs slightly in detail. 
Three of them make it unlawful, after January 1, 
1914, to run wooden passenger or mail cars between 
steel cars, and one bill proposed by Mr. Roberts of 
Massachusetts would require the adoption of all steel 
passenger equipment, safety devices, automatic 
switches, signals etc., within two years. Failure to 
adopt such devices would, in case of any accident 
resulting in death, make the directors and officers 
of the railway companies individually liable on a 
charge of manslaughter. The following table shows 
the varying dates when the adoption of the steel car equip- 
ment must be completed: 





H. Rk. 2976, Mr. Esch of Wisconsin, January 1, 1918. 

H. R. Taleott of New York, January 1, 1918. 

H. RB. Hughes of West Virginia, January 1, 
1915. 


S. 3094, Mr. O'Gorman of New York, January 1918. 
H. R. 1817. Mr. Allen of Ohio, January 1, 1918 
H. R. 6142, Mr. 


Roberts of Massachusetts, within four 








Of the six measures directed at ‘‘liability and legal 
procedure,’’ the one by Mr. Adamson * Georgia de- 
tines the time within which action by a carrier for re- 
covery of compensation for serv ices can be brought. 
The term is set at three years. This bill would also 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission, for a 
period of one year after its passage, to pass upon 
claims against earriers by shippers covering a period 
of not more than two years from the time of de- 
livery of goods to the consignee. Mr. Kahn of Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, has a bill which requires 
actions against carriers to recover for loss, injury 
or damage to goods to be brought within one year. 


Liability of Carriers. 


Senator Cummins’ bill would prohibit railroads from 
exempting themselves from liability by any stipula- 
tions in contracts, tickets, bills of lading ete. Sen- 
ator Clapp’s bill would give the railroads “ninety days 
for settling claims against domestic shippers and six 
months for those from points outside the United 
States. Senator Shafroth of Colorado would make 
the carrier issuing a bill of lading liable to the law- 
ful holder for loss, damage or injury to goods whether 
caused by it or by connecting lines en route. It pro- 
vides also that action against the carrier must be 
started within one year. Mr. Sims of Tennessee has 
a bill which would require carriers to pay into court, 
during the pendency of a suit, the difference between 
the rate fixed by the commission and the new rate 
sought to be imposed. 

There are three measures pending relative to rates. 
One by Mr. Pepper of Iowa would make discrimina- 
tion and overcharges the elements of damage to be 
measured by the difference between the rate charged 
the injured party and the rate charged other ship- 
pers under similar circumstances, even though rates 
have been declared reasonable in other respects. This 
bill would permit action by the injured party inde- 
pendently of the commission. The Madden bill 
would make the fact that a defendant carrier volun- 
tarily maintains a rate under certain conditions evi- 
dence of its reasonableness in its application on the 
same commodity over other portions of its line under 
substantially identical conditions. There is also a bill 
by Mr. La Follette of Washington, abrogating the reg- 
lations covering short-and-long-haul and_ through 
rates as provided in section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
meree Act. 

Two bills relative to the matter of bills lading 
have been introduced by Senator Pomerene, and Mr. 
Lafferty of Oregon has introduced the last of the 
Pomerene bills in the House. The last Pomerene bill 
and the Lafferty bill are substantially the same as 
that proposed by the National Conference of Uniform 
Laws of the United States. A variation of these bills 
is found in the bill introduced by Senator Clapp, his 
bill being shorter and less comprehensive than the 
Pomerene bill. 





GOVERNMENT VS. RETAILERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The case of the United 
States versus the Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and various other State associations 
of retailers has been submitted to the United States 
Supreme Court. The arguments followed close upon 
the heels of the filing of the brief on the part of the 
Government and occupied the attention of the Court 
for several hours on Saturday and Monday. 

Alfred B, Cruikshank and Howard Taylor repre- 
sented the associations and William C. McBride, pres- 
ident of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Phil- 
adelphia, while G. Carroll Todd presented the argu- 
ment for the Government. The court has taken the 
case under advisement and it is expected a decision 
will be handed down within the next few months. 
The arguments in the case were advanced upon the 
Supreme Court calendar at the request of the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Attorney Cruikshank, who presented the opening 
argument, declared that the appeal from the decision 
of the circuit court of the Southern District of New 
York, that found against the defendants, squarely 
presents the question whether it is lawful for trades- 
men, aS a means of competition, to circulate informa- 
tion to their own advantage and presumably to the 
disadvantage of their trade rivals, in the absence of 
a trust, monopoly or other public detriment. 

He declared that there has been no price combina- 
tion between the defendant associations or their mem- 
bers, nor has their been any pretense of such a thing. 
He also asserted that they had never attempted to 
control production, nor had their activities resulted 
in any diminution of the volume of trade. 


Makes for Continuance of Competitive System. 


He insisted that the present organization, system and 
practices of the wholesale and retail lumber business 
as conducted in the eastern states today tend toward 
the good of the trade and the community at large, and 
toward the continuance of the present competitive 
system. It encourages individual enterprise, honest 
and candid business methods and dealing, he said. 
The fact is, he asserted, the practices objected to by 





the Government are, in effect, no more than bu iness 
customs and regulations. 

Attorney Cruikshank assured the Court that there 
is and always has been, during the period «& vered 
by the record of this case, open, constant and severe 
competition for the trade of customs of the re‘ ailers 
among the wholesalers. The whole controversy, he 
asserted, hinges upon the right of the retailers, tl rough 
their associations, to obtain the names of their whole. 
saler competitors, and to circulate them in the manner 
stated; that is, through lists sent out regularly by the 
associations. That, he said, is all the defendants did, 
and it is on that ground alone that the lower court 
found them guilty of violating the Sherman antitrust 
law. 

He declared that the publication of these lists was 
only an incidental part of the work of the associa. 
tions, which included social features, benefits to nem. 
bers, and the drafting of rules and regulations for 
the inspection of lumber ete. There never has been 
any secret about the practice of reporting and list. 
ing wholesalers, he said, and it is universal with all 
the associations and has been since the beginning, 

Attorney Cruikshank had much to say about the 
alleged connivance between the retailers’ associations 
and the National Wholesale Lumber Association, and 
declared that there was nothing in such a charge, 
The retailers and the wholesalers hold their conven. 
tions at the same time and place, he said, because it was 
convenient to do so, and because naturally there was a 
close business association between the two departments of 
the lumber trade, but so far as their having entered into 
any conspiracy to restrain competition, he declared there 
was absolutely no truth in such an allegation. 

‘“‘The conferences between the retailers and the 
wholesalers were for the purpose of avoiding a cer. 
tain class of difficulties between individual dealers 
and not for the purpose of any combination whatso- 
ever,’’ he said. 


ie Right to Buy Where He Chooses. 


Attorney Taylor in his argument said that there 
could be no doubt that any retailer had the right 
to buy from anyone with whom he chose to deal, and he 
had the further right to tell anyone what he knew 
about trade conditions. If he wanted to deal with 
the wholesalers who were listed by the associations, he 
did, and if he did not choose to deal with them, he 
did not do so, but that was not proof of a conspiracy 
on his part. 

‘‘The laws of trade are the natural instinct of the 
individual retailer,’’ he declared. 

‘*But, wasn’t it the purpose of these associations 
to influence the natural instincts of the retailers?’ 
asked Justice McKenna, ‘‘I understand they had a 
board of review which called in the wholesaler who 
was listed and told him he could not do business 
with the retailer unless he would cease selling to the 
retailer’s customers. ’’ 

‘«That is not true,’’ replied Mr. Taylor. ‘‘The pur. 
pose of these lists was to make the men elect whether 
they would do a retail or a wholesale business.’’ 

After Mr. Taylor had proceeded with his argument, 
Mr. Justice Hughes asked whether the point he was 
making was not this, that ‘‘men can combine to 
tell the truth without breaking the Sherman antitrust 
law??? 

‘‘That is exactly the point that I am trying to 
make, and your honor has put it most suceinctly,’’ re- 
plied Attorney Taylor. 


No Agreement, Direct or Implied. 


He declared there was absolutely no agreement, di- 
rect or implied, as to what the retailer should do 
with these lists when he got them, no reprisals were 
arranged for wholesalers whose names appeared on 
the lists, and no one was afraid of the association 
as such. The wholesalers were afraid of the fact 
that they had been discovered in what he was doing, 
but that discovery might have been through individ- 
ual retailers instead of through the associations. He 
asserted that it made no difference whether there 
was one big association in the eastern field or nine 
associations, and that as a matter of fact they were 
divided into nine groups as a matter of convenience 
only. He declared that the only fact which had been 
established by the Government in this case was that 
these associations had obtained and. distributed cer- 
tain information, as stated before, and he declared 
that the Sherman antitrust law was never intended 
to cover that. 

‘«There is nothing in this record to show any malice 
on the part of the associations, there is nothing to 
show a combination in restraint of trade, nothing 
to show a boycott in violation of the Sherman act,’ 
he declared. 

The argument of G. Caroll Todd, who appeared on 
behalf of the Government, followed precisely the 
lines of his brief which was reported last week. He 
declared that.the judgment of the lower court should 
be upheld and asserted that the Government has 
proved beyond question by its witnesses that the ac- 
tion of these associations had tended to restrain 
competition and was in contravention of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 
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GOVERNMENT MAY EXHIBIT AT FOREST 
PRODUCT SHOW. 
R. |), Downman, president of the National Lumber 


Manutacturers’ Association, and J. E. Rhodes, the 
a were visitors in Washington last week in 


ag terest of the lumber expositions which are to be 
held in Chicago and New York next spring. While 
thei it in Washington was brief, they managed to 
see Chief Forester Graves about the Government’s 
exhibit, and they also called upon Congressman 
Arthur [. Lever, of South Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and talked with him 
in rd to an appropriation for the Government 
ex! Representative Lever was greatly interested 
in the expositions and it is probable that a bill will 
be introduced next winter providing for a generous 
appropriation to allow the Government to make a good 
exhibit of its Forest Service activities. President 
Dow:man and Secretary Rhodes also visited the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission and talked with Com- 
missioner MeChord about the movement now on foot 
to compel the railroads to substitute steel coaches 
for the wooden coaches now in use. They found 
that Mr. MeChord agreed with them that it would 


be dangerous for the railroads to substitute the steel 
passenger coach for the wooden coaches now in use un- 
til there has been a thorough overhauling of the track 
so as to make sure that it would be equal to carry- 
ing the extra strain the heavier equipment would put 
upon it. 

Income Tax Collection. 


Regulations for the collection of the income tax 
at the source have just been issued by the Treasury 
Department. These regulations will go into effect 
next Saturday and they effect every corporation, 
joint stock company, associations and insurance com- 
panies which pay interest on bonds, notes and other 
similar obligations. 





- 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


MosiLe, ALA., Oct. 27—In an address to the Southern 
Commercial Congress here today, President Woodrow 
Wilson indicated his belief that the United States would 
never engage in a war for the defence of mere property 
rights in another country in which American capital had 
sought investment. That seems the simplest construction 


of his reference to ‘‘ material interests.’? After paying a 
warm tribute to the commercial South, the president 
turned his attention to our neighbors across the southern 
border and said: 

We must prove ourselves the Latin American’s friends 
and champions upon terms of equality and honor. You can 
not be friends upon any other terms than upon the terms 
of equality. You can not be friends at all except upon the 
terms of honor, and we must show ourselves friends by com- 
prehending their interest, whether it squares with our in- 
terest or not. It is a perilous thing to determine the for- 
eign policy of a nation in the terms of material interest. 
It not only is unfair to those with whom you are dealing, 
but it is degrading on the part of your own actions. 

Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow all 
the fruits of friendship; because there is a reason and a 
compulsion lying behind all this which is dearer than any- 
thing else to the thoughtful men of America; I mean the 
development of constitutional liberty in the world—human 
rights, national integrity and opportunity, as against ma- 
terial interests. That, ladies and gentlemen, is the issue 
which we now have to face. 

Seeks No More Conquests. 


I want to take this occasion to say that the United States 
will never again seek one additional foot of territory by 
conquest. She will devote herself to showing that she 
knows how to make honorable and fruitful the territory she 
has. And she must regard it as one of the duties of friend- 
ship to see that from no quarter are material interests made 
superior to human liberty and national opportunity. 





TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


Grants and Suspensions of the Commission — Rivers and Harbors Congress Will Discuss Canal Tolls — Railroad 
Hearings Cover Various Subjects—Class P Rates to Come Before Court Again. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
NOVEMBER 4.—Chicago, IIl., before Chief Examiner 


Brow! 

6137 —Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. et al. 

NOVEMBER 5.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

5396--Alton Board of Trade vs. Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Co. et al. 

NOVEMBER 7. 
iner Flynn: 

6095—Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. vs. 
cific Co 

NOVEMBER 12.—-Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

5896-—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co, et al. ‘ 

5897—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. eta 

5898—-Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. et al. 

NOVEMBER 13. 
aminer Brown: 

5872—Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. vs. St. 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad Co et al. 

NOVEMBER 15:—Cincinnati, Ohio, before Chief Exam- 
iner Brown: 

5930—Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. vs. Virginia & South 
Western Railway Co et al. 

NOVEMBER 17.—-Cincinnati, Ohio, before Chief Exam- 
iner Brown: 

Fourth Section Application No. 708. 


Chicago, Mil- 


Portland, Ore., before Special Exam- 


Southern Pa- 


Kansas City, Mo., before Chief Ex- 


Louis, 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACTIVITIES. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oet. 29.—The commission has 
issued an order, suspending from November 14, 1913, 
to May 14, 1914, the operation of Leland’s tariff, No. 
988, and certain schedules in the tariffs of Chicago 
& Eastern Ilinois, supplement No. 25 to No. 2596; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, supplement 22 to No. 
C-9235; Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, sup- 
plement 83 to No. 708; Texas & New Orleans, sup- 
plement 22 to tariff No. 23; Missouri Pacifie ,supple- 
ment No. 1 to tariff A-1743; St. Louis, & San Fran- 
cisco supplement 19 to tariff No. 6305, supplement 17 
to tariff No. 6418 and supplement 22 to tariff No. 
6427. 

The tariff schedules as involved, the operation of 
which were originally suspended from July 17 to 
November 14, contain advances in rate for the trans- 
portation of lumber of all kinds and articles taking 
the lumber rates, or arbitrate higher from points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, 
to points in Iowa, Wisconsin and other States. 

The commission has also entered an order sus- 
pending from November 17 to May 17, the opera- 
tiou of certain schedules in supplements 13 to Eugene 
Morris’ tariff No. 292, and C. E. Fulton’s tariff No. 
A-76, by which it was proposed to increase the rates 
for the transportation of lumber and articles taking 
the same rates from stations located on the St. 
Louis, Tron Mountain and Southern, Warnock to 
Cairo, Tl, inelusive, and from Thebes, Ill., via the 
St. Louis Southwestern railway to stations on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, to Fort Madison, Ia., 
> lusive. These schedules were originally suspended 
July 20. 

The commission has granted to the Louisville & 
Nashville, authority to establish rates on lumber on 
the basis of Decatur, Ala., as indicated in its applica- 
tion, from points on the line of the Louisville & 
Nashville south of Decatur, to Florence, Sheffield and 
‘uscumbia, Ala., without observing the long-and- 
iort-haul clause. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS TO BE DISCUSSED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28.—In a preliminary an- 
‘ouncement of the forthcoming convention of the 
‘tional Rivers & Harbors Congress which will be 
‘id here December 3, 4 and 5, special emphasis is 
‘id upon the fact that the chief topic for discussion 
vill be the question of free tolls in the Panama Canal. 
‘hat is a question which is now agitating both the 
“ritish and American Governrients and has been the 





subject of diplomatic interchanges between the two 
Nations. The free toll proposition and the other 
international question of a 5 percent discount on im- 
ports brought to this country in American ships will 
bring out a debate at the congress which, it is be- 
lieved, will be interesting and important to the great 
shipping interests of the world. 





SWITCHING CHARGE HEARING. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—Hearing of the case of the 
Louisville Board of Trade against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, in which the switching regulations of the 
carrier at Louisville are attacked, began here yesterday. 
The Board of Trade is making its fight in behalf of all 
the shippers, including the lumbermen. The railroad’s 
main defense is that a switching movement is not a part 
of an interstate haul, and that consequently its regula- 
tions are not subject to revision or regulation by the 
commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, at the request of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, has extended the time 
for filing of briefs in the case-of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company and others against that road, in which 
recent advances in rates to the Ohio River are involved. 
The road has until November 10 and the complainants 
until November 25 in which to file briefs. 





RAILROAD COMMISSION TO HOLD HEARING. 


Notice has been given that the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission will, at a session to be held in the City 
Hall, in Shreveport, at 9 a. m., November 7, take up 
for consideration the application of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railroad Company for authority to 
apply Western Classification No. 52 on Louisiana 
business in Western Classification territory. All in- 
terested parties are requested to be present at the 
hearing, or present their views in writing to the sec- 
retary on or before the date of the hearing. 





A TEXAS PROJECT. 

ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 27.—The Orange & Northeastern 
Railroad will begin laying track from Vinton, La., to 
the point of intersection of the Sabine-Red River Rail- 
road within thirty days. When this lap is completed, 
construction headquarters will be moved to Vinton to 
extend the line on to Port Orange, Tex., across Sabine 
River. President Kennedy of the Orange & Northeast- 
ern states that the $1,000,000 first mortgage bonds bear- 
ing 5 percent interest are rapidly being disposed of. 





OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE TO 
MEET. 

Announcement has been made of the meeting of the 
Official Classification Committee to be held at 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, Tuesday, November 11, at 10 a. m. 
A preliminary hearing will be held in the rooms of the 
Central Freight Association, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Thursday, November 6, at 10 a. m. 





FLORIDA CLASS P RATES. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., Oct. 27.—The old Florida class 


P rates, relating principally to lumber, is to come again 
soon before the Federal court at Pensacola. 


products which has been agreed upon. 
relate to the Louisville & Nashville, which secured an 


injunction about eight years ago from the late Judge 


Swayne preventing the State from enforcing the rate on 
elass P. 





Fred M. 
Hudson, attorney for the State railroad commission, has 
asked Judge Sheappard, of the federal court, to sign 
an order in the case of the State and railroads making 
effective a compromise rate on lumber and similar 
This does not 


UNDER ADVISEMENT. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 27.—Louisiana’s railroad com- 
mission gave hearing at Baton Rouge last Wednesday to 
the application of the Texas & Pacific for leave to advance 
its lumber rate, Alexandria to New Orleans, from 7 to 9 
cents. Lumbermen from both cities appeared to oppose 
the application, and the hearing occupied the greater part 
of a day. The railway representatives undertook to show 
that the present rate is not remunerative, a contention 
that was sturdily combatted by the lumbermen. The com- 
mission took the question under advisement. Among the 
orders entered by the commission at the close of its ses- 
sion last week was one directing the St. Louis & South- 
western Railroad to retract its lumber rate advances from 
Louisiana points to Shreveport, and another establishing 
a lumber rate of 744 cents between Lake Charles and 
Mooringsport and ordering the carriers to desist from 
charging a higher rate between the two points. 


NO JURISDICTION. 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 27.—In regard to the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Company versus McGraw, the 
Mississippi Supreme Court ruled this afternoon that the 
reciprocal demurrage rules of the State railroad commis- 
sion could not be applied to shipments crossing the State 
line. The appellee shipped a quantity of staves from 
Anding, Miss., to New Orleans. They were seventy-five 
days on the road and he sued to recover the reciprocal de- 
murrage under the Mississippi rule. The court holds that 
the State commissioin and courts have no jurisdiction over 
an interstate shipment. 








OCEAN FREIGHT RATES, 

The freight market last week showed little variation 
from conditions obtaining several preceding weeks, 
as reported by Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight brokers 
and forwarding agents of New Orleans. The export busi- 
ness in general seems rather quiet, and some lines operat- 
ing from this port are having difficulty in filling their 
advertised sailings for November and early December 
loading. 

For prompt shipment from New Orleans rates are 
quoted as follows: 


Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
ER AVGRBOGE: 66. 8:6 5.350.010: bee 30¢ 33¢ 95s 
pe ere eee ee 387¢ 40c 100s 
iGO fare. ore: 0:5ie-4:0 ered cibie.e'ee 35¢ 38c 105s 
REIN oo. as s66aéiernnd ace. 9-0: 37¢ 40/44¢ $14.00 
DI wa Ke 60 a0 « o010:0.6.010/0% 238e 41/45¢ 14.50 
ere en ee 37¢ 40/44¢ 14.00 
RN oo. 50 6:5 46054-00 creeles 35¢ 40c 13.00 
oe ee er 45¢ 50¢ 120s 
BUENO oc. ci ce scecs cece 30¢ 85¢ 95s 
WN oa oc ve seseesewnee 30¢ 83¢ 95s 
BOCEETGRM. 2 ccc ccccccvccas 30¢ 35¢c 85s 
RMN 65006064 ccesernitcsce aie 35¢ 40c $12.00 
| re a eae 36e 4l1c 115s 
ee 40¢ 45 $16.00 
Copenhagen ......cccccees 45e SOs”... “weewe 
GEAWEUBOE 66. voce ceceas 40¢ 45¢ $16.00 
eer ee 35¢ 88c 16.00 
ee ee ea 40c 43c¢ 16.00 
Mareeitles ...cccccccccecs 38e 4ic 15.50 
WS e608 nce awn eeeees 38e 48e 15.50 
Vl rr 43¢ 45¢ 15.50 
WOR ccc icccccscocececs 42¢ 45c 16.50 
fo ere eee 40c 48c¢ 16.00 
WEG vnc dsc accswieccnens ee 45¢ 16.50 
Pree eer ce ca 20 eee 
Buenos Alves ..c.cccccoss $19.00 $17.00 $18.00 
BONE nies cacnscsaniense 42¢ 45¢ 16.50 


The birdseye marking which is common in hard 
maple is also characteristic of lodge-pole pine and is 
sometimes found in birch, ash, and yellow poplar. It 
has been demonstrated that these markings are often 
caused by sap suckers boring small holes into the 
outer layer of the wood with their bills, succeeding 
layers tending to preserve the contour of the depres- 
sion. In pine, resin blisters of the inner bark are 
believed to be the chief cause; while in other in- 
stances dormant buds are believed to originate the 


figure. 
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MAIL-ORDER EPIDEMIC WORKS TOWARD 
ITS OWN CURE. 


Sometimes we hear a doctrine advocated so forcibly and so persist- 
ently that we are carried away by the advocate’s enthusiasm and we 
neglect to consider the subject again in a more leisurely manner dur- 
ing our sober moments. 

To illustrate: Catalog houses have been saying so long and so con- 
fidently that the mail order method is the most economical, most ef- 
ficient and in every way the best way of supplying the consumers’ 
needs that they have converted to a belief in that doctrine a great 
many people who ought to know better. They not only ought to know 
better but they would have known better if they had done a little 
thinking on the subject and on their own account But, unfortunately, 
mail order buyers often if not always are not to be numbered among 
the people who do the heavy-weight thinking of the world. ‘Too often 
they belong to a class that forty or fifty years ago were said to allow 
the editor of a certain great newspaper “to 





With rare exceptions the alleged “bargains” in soap, flour, ¢ -ugs 
and kitchen utensils, and in fact all items where quality and py rity 
are the first requisites, the goods offered were without trade ark 
and were of unknown name and manufacture. One advertiseme:t of 
what is probably Chicago’s most “popular” store did not list a single 
trade-marked or generally known article. 


Evasive Policies. 


Wherever there was a chance for fraud or evasion in description it 
was taken advantage of. Smoked shoulders of pork were called “(ali- 
fornia hams;” goods were offered by the basket, the box or the pack- 
age, not by weight. The Illinois law requires that goods shall be sold 
by weight, not by measure; but of course they may be sold by the 
“package,” though to do so is often a mere evasion of the law. ‘This 
example is typical of many that might be given. One may hope that 
experience with this kind of advertising ultimately will cure every mail 

order buyer of the delusion he labors under 





do their thinking for them at a dollar a year 
per head; a sum that by a peculiar coin- 
cidence corresponded with the annual sub- 
scription price of the editor’s paper. 

If all the alleged “facts” claimed for mail 
order goods and for the mail order methods 
of doing business were analyzed, distilled, 
classified and digested they would be found 
to contain about the finest assortment of 
“bunk” that ever was inflicted upon an un- 
sophisticated and unthinking multitude. 

“But”, somebody will say “that is not argu- 
ment and it doesn’t prove anything.” No, 
it doesn’t; it’s a great deal like most mail 
order advertising, except that it is true. 


A Case in Point. 


Getting down to the subject indicated in 
the title to this article: Will somebody please 
explain why the manufacturers of a famous 
mattress and for twenty years about the 
most extensive mail order advertisers, sud- 
denly decided to quit selling by: mail and 
adopted instead the exclusive retail dealer 
method of selling? 

They have done so and that too without 


of old-fogyism. 





WHY NOT YOU? 


Some day somebody will inject into your 
town and community just the vim and energy 
that are needed to make it progressive and 
prosperous. Why not you? 

Just as sure as fate if somebody does not 
“ginger up” the old place the mail-order cata- 
log houses and the enterprising merchants from 
nearby towns will take the cream of your trade, 
the most enterprising part of your population 
will desert your community and all future 
progress will be prevented by the domination 


Like begets like; if your town is progressive 
it will attract progressive people, and all of its 
activities, commercial, social and religious, will 
be of the progressive type. Otherwise it will 
keep and attract to itself all the foes of progress 
that are able to limp or crawl into it. 

Your attitude on questions affecting the pub- 
lic welfare will determine largely your cus- 
tomers, neighbors and fellow citizens. In fact 
you and the other merchants in the town 
may make your community, in a large measure 
at least, whatever you see fit to make. Why 
not take the first steps now to make it more 
intelligent, progressive and prosperous? 


in thinking he is really getting bargains. 

Briefly stated the situation is this: Sell- 
ing by mail opens up many avenues for fraud. 
Selling by retail over the counter face to face, 
neighbor to neighbor comes pretty near pro- 
viding all the safeguards against lying, de- 
ceit and fraud that can be placed around 
them in this very human world. That is to 
say it is the honest man’s way of disposing 
of his wares. 

If Smith, a farmer, were trying to sell 
Jones, his neighbor, a horse, Jones would not 
rely altogether upon Smith’s say-so about 
the condition and value of the animal. If 
Smith told him the horse was sound when 
in fact it had a ringbone, was spavined, knee- 
sprung, hipped or “stifled,” Jones doubtless 
would look around a little more, “wind” the 
plug and see just for fun how many lies 
Smith would tell in a horse trade. 


Waiving a Right. 


This same Jones however, when he reads 
his favorite mail order catalog accepts all 
its statements as law and gospel. In his con- 
ceit, he thinks that he is just as able to judge 








raising the price of their mattress. More- 
over, when the concern now receives orders 
by mail at the old mail order prices, as it does by the thousands, it ac- 
cepts and fills the orders but forwards a commission to its dealers 
in the localities whence the orders come. 

How do these facts size up with the “alleged fact” advanced by 
the mail order houses that the retafler’s commission is a profit above 
the mail order price? 

A long time ago a great man said that the severest punishment a 
liar can suffer is not to be believed when he tells the truth. Unfortu- 
nately that punishment can seldom be inflicted upon the mail order 
house because it’ would involve an infinite amount of labor to seek 
out the rare instances when a catolog concern tells the truth. 


Deceitful Half-Truths. 


A while ago the writer, in discussing the mail order question with a 
“country cousin” who buys by mail “early and often,” undertook to 
show the folly of patronizing alleged bargain sales widely advertised 
by some of the big stores. To illustrate his argument he took the 
“bargain” advertisements that appeared in the current edition of Chi- 
cago’s largest Sunday newspaper. 

The grocery advertisements of all the stores were substantially the 
same so far as the plans or policies of the stores were concerned. 


of the quality of any item listed in the catalog 
as he is to judge a horse. 

A fundamental right guaranteed to every person who is party to 
a suit at law is the right to face his opponent in court and cross- 
question him. If he were denied this right at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings that denial alone would be sufficient ground for setting aside 
the verdict. 

The mail order buyer waives his right to cross-question the seller 
and it is lucky for the mail order seller that he does so. A little quiz- 
zing often would disclose important facts withheld, would show the 
frequent deception involved in half-truths, would squeeze the wind out 
of inflated statements and would in short show mail order goods up, 
or rather down, at their real value. 


Disease Curing Itself. 


Perhaps there is so much crookedness in the mail order business 
that all thinking people will in time cease to buy by mail and in 
that way honest concerns eventually will be led to abandon the mail 
order field. The sober sense of the American people usually is re- 
stored after an epidemic of delusions like that of buying by mail. 
A while ago all the insurance companies were boldly selling a form 
of policy that now is prohibited by law in many states. Yet, that pol- 
icy still has some advocates, notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
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shows: 0 be one of the greatest gold brick schemes ever devised. Per- 
haps “cre is some significance in the fact that most of the people who most of their patronage. 
hou: policies of that kind, most of those who formerly bought worth- 
less «unity patent rights and were taken in by lightning rod peddlers, 


FRANKNESS--A COMMODITY NOT SOLD BY MAIL. 


belong to the class from which the mail-order catalog houses derive 


This may afford basis for the hope that in 


due time the mail order mania, like others that have gone before, will 
be relegated to the limbo of Utopian dreams and exploded theories. 





— 


(TY CELEBRATES COUNTY DAY. 


Yh. «ity of Mount Clemens, Mich., has a Business 
Men’. Association that is comprised of the best bunch 
of bo. ters to be found east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This .-sociation aims to accomplish several definite 
thiny.. one of which is to cultivate a closer relation- 
ship | (ween the farmers and the business men. With 
this ol ject in view a boosters’ day was held recently, 
when {ve business men entertained the farmers of the 
county at a celebration called Macomb County Day. 

‘The first Macomb County Day was held in the sum- 
mer of 1912, and was so successful that the business 
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Days That Knock 


Farmers’ Profits 


will soon be here aplenty, but the 
fellow who has provided good sheds 
for his expensive implements will 
welcome the benefits that come to his 
land from snow and rain. If you're 
shy on sheds, why not take home a 
load or two of our ‘*Common”’ lum- 
ber and ready roofing the next time 
you're in and at least temporarily pro- 
tect your machinery and stock this 
winter and then next summer build 
permanently. Come in and we'll 
help you out. 











(Name and Address) 




















SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY SERIES FUR- 
NISHED FREB TO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SUBSCRIBERS. ELECTROTYPEH PLATES 
OF THE COMPLETE ADS, OF THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS ONLY OR JUST 
THE PROOFS ARE _ FUR- 
NISHED; COST ONLY 
BEING CHARGED 
FOR THE CUTS. 





men determined to make this second attempt surpass 
their first effort. And they did. The entire cost of 


the day was about $1,000, and it was the general 
opinion that the money was well spent. 
The Grand Trunk Railway ran a special train con- 
Sisting of eight coaches, all packed with people com- 
ing to the celebration. Hundreds of others came by 
team, trolley and automobile. In all, about 5,000 people 
Were jvesent on Macomb County Day. 

lhe attractions consisted of a ball game between 
two rival teams of the county, and prizes were given 
both to the winning and the losing team. The game 
was hotly contested and watched with eager interest. 
There were many other athletic stunts, such as catching 
a greased pig, climbing a greased pole, races etc. 
Liberal prizes were also offered by the merchants for 


the best constructed split-log drag, the best ears of 
cori and other agricultural accomplishments. 

"he merchants donated about $500 worth of extra 
prives, which were given out for one thing or another, 
an:\ the visitor was quite devoid of accomplishment 
Whe was not able to carry home some trophy of the 
(ay. The boy with the reddest hair, the woman with 
the smallest feet, the boy with the most comical cos- 
ture, the automobile coming the longest distance to the 
®. bration, and the team bringing the biggest load, all 

‘in for their share of prizes. 

ten came dinner. A generous lunch, consisting of 

s, butter, ‘‘hot dog,’’ fruit and coffee was served 

he large crowd, long tables being provided for the 
‘ing, something on the order of the serve-self plan. 
re was no delay or confusiou in serving the lunch, 





and 5,000 people were provided with an appetizing meal 
within a short time. 

The whole proceedings were enlivened by a good 
band. Everything was free, including the dinner and 
an open-air vaudeville performance. The farmers were 
delighted with the day’s sport and said they would 
come next year, and the merchants were mightily 
pleased because they had given their friends a good 
time. 

Mount Clemens is a city of about 10,000 situated 20 
miles north of Detroit. It is famed chiefly on account 
of its mineral baths, which annually attract 25,000° 
visitors from all parts of the country. It deserves also 
to be known for its Business Men’s Association. This 
association has just finished raising a stock subscription 
of $100,000 for the building of a pottery plant in the 
city, and spends $25,000 a year to advertise its baths 
and hotels. This association boasts that it has more 
money and more boosters than any similar organization 
elsewhere in a city of similar size. For the last year 
and a half the activities of the association have been 
directed by that able and aggressive secretary, Charles 
W. Ward. 


TO ESTABLISH EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


The Agricultural Commission of Ohio has decided 
that the acceptance of the fund of $1,000 offered by a 
Chicago mail-order house to any county that will con- 
tribute an equal amount for paying the salary of a 
farm demonstrator entails an obligation on the part of 
the people of the county to buy goods outside the 
State. For that reason the commission has expressed 
the opinion that any such arrangement will work to 
the prejudice of local merchants and should not be 
made. The last assembly of Ohio gave the commission 
$7,500 for experimental purposes and that body is now 
seeking to interest counties in the establishment of 
county experimental farms. The plans of the commis- 
sion when carried out completely will include one of 
these farms in each county of the State. 


PULP COMPANY BUILDS GOOD ROADS. 


Big logging concerns in Maine are finding that good 
roads are a good investment, in that they greatly reduce 
the cost of transporting supplies. The Great Northern 
Paper Company, which annually cuts from 50,000,000 to 
80,000,000 feet of logs on Penobscot waters, has for 
several years been improving the roads in the vicinity 
of Moosehead Lake, and this year has had 500 men at 
work constructing a highway from Roach River to the 
Grant Farm, where one of the company’s supply depots 
is located. The distance is about 8 miles, and the road 
is covered with crushed rock. The crews are working 
on an extension of this road from Roach River to Lily 
Bay, Moosehead Lake, 9 miles, and this will soon be 
completed. 

Other crews have this season swamped a road from 
Grant Farm to Ripogenus Lake, and this is taken to 
indicate that the company is about to begin the con- 
struction of the contemplated dam at the head of Ripog- 
enus Gorge, a structure 60 feet high, which will float 
out hundreds of acres of timber and create a lake several 














EXCELLENT DISPLAY OF VARIOUS WOODS MADE BY 
CORN FESTIVAL. 


miles wide and 25 miles long, where now are small 
lakes and the west branch of the Penobscot. Ultimately 
this dam will be used for power purposes, but the imme- 
diate object of the company is to increase the water stor- 
age capacity of the west branch system. The work has 
been delayed because of the lack of roads upon which to 
transport materials and supplies. 





SPLENDID EXHIBIT OF WOODS. 


Many citizens in the smaller towns have hesitated 
to adopt the plans and methods of the larger cities for 
stimulating interest in local affairs and industries be- 
cause they think them impracticable in the smaller places. 
Though there really is little basis for this skepticism 
it seems to be difficult to convince the country merchant 
that many methods are as applicable to his business as 
to that of the merchant in the great industrial center. 

If there is any form of advertising that demands a 
large population to make it successful it is the industrial 
exhibit. But that an industrial exhibition can be made 
a complete success in a town of small population has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. The latest example of 
this kind of advertising brought to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that of the Lisbon Wood & 
Iron Works, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Lisbon, which is a town of about 1,800 inhabitants, 
holds annually a corn festival, which attracts people 
from long distances. During this year’s festival which 
has just ended, the town was visited each day by an 
average of 6,000 people. 

The exhibit of the Lisbon Wood & Iron Works, which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, occupied a 
prominent position in the armory where the festival was 
held. Though a register was provided for visitors not 
more than one of twenty wrote his name in the book. 
Nevertheless visitors were registered from twelve states, 
25 towns of North Dakota being represented. 

The exhibit consisted of hundreds of samples of wood 
from all over the world, some shown in the natural state 
and others in the most highly finished condition. One 
feature of the exhibit: that attracted a great deal of 
attention was a large sectional drawing of a log showing 
the various methods of sawing, quartering, flat sawing 
etc. Pamphlets distributed at the booth gave interesting 
information about wood in general and about its many 
uses. 

The impressions made upon visitors are indicated by 
the remarks they wrote in the register. J. A. Worst, 
president of the Dakota Agricultural College, said: ‘‘ The 
best and most varied exhibit of woods ever.’’ A Chicago 
visitor said: ‘‘Best exhibit of its kind ever seen.’’ A 
Minneapolis (Minn.) visitor: ‘‘A display that a city 
twenty times as large should be proud of; an education 
to anyone.’’ 

A. T. Whitehouse, proprietor of the Lisbon concern, 
announces his intention of adding to the colleetion with 
a view of making exhibits at every opportunity. 

Numerous lumber concerns, lumber associations and 
others contributed specimens for the display. The part 
performed by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and its members is referred to in a 
report of that association’s advertising committee on 
another page. : 





LISBON WOOD & IRON WORKS AT LISBON (N. DAK.) 
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In an Automobile Center—Impressions of a Well Conducted Retail Yard—Usefulness of the Small Planing Mill] — 
Lessons From a Philosopher—Value of Farmers’ Trade. 


Flint, Mich., is one of the important towns of the 
Peninsular State, and serves to absorb many dollars 
from sister commonwealths and from countries across 
the big water. This is the town where the Buick auto 
is made, and made at the rate of 125 to 150 a day. 
But the town was not content with this, so the Chev- 
rolet plant was sprouted and is just getting its 
growth. This is another automobile, and within a 
year or so it will be put out at the rate of about 
twenty-five a day. This doesn’t sound as large as it 
ought to, coming on the heels of the statement about 
the Buick, but an output of twenty-five cars a day 
is a great big output. The town is counting on this 
factory to do wonderful things in the course of the 
next few years, and no reason is apparent for thinking 
it will not. 

I visited both of these factories in company with 
Richard Kleinpell, the big manager of the Flint Lum- 
ber Company. Mr. Kleinpell just about left the shop 
to run itself when I came around, and gave me so much 
time and attention that I felt vaguely guilty. We 
went clear through these two auto plants, and I wish 
I could give some figures about them. The Buick 
makes nearly all of its car, instead of just assembling 
it as many so-called auto ‘‘factories’’ do. We went 
through shop after shop, with their forests of belts, 
lathes plowing solid steel as easily as a sailor cuts 
off a ‘‘chaw,’’ and drop hammers that thundered and 
shook the earth and showered sparks for all the world 
like the popular idea of the nether region. About 8,000 
men are working in this plant. The Chevrolet is about 
as complete and makes nearly as much of its car as 
the Buick does, but naturally the plant is built on a 
smaller scale. Wages in Flint average $2.72 a day, 
which must rank the city very high in the wage column. 

‘‘When I talk enthusiastically about automobiles I 
am not pretending or talking for effect,’’ Mr. Kleinpell 
said as we were leaving the Chevrolet plant. ‘‘The 
industry means bread and butter for us. Just think of 
the men employed and the size of the payroll. This 
new company has everything in its favor. It is han- 
dled by competent men, the car has all kinds of power. 
I’ve been told by experts that it is most carefully 
made, and the price is low. Why, it ought to sell itself. 
This company may not grow to be as big as the Buick, 
but if it has only a moderate growth you can see what 
that will mean to the town.’’ 


A Town That Has Struck Its Gait. 


Flint had an enormous growth for a time, but in 
1911 various things combined to put the inevitable 
damper on the boom. A boom is like a practical joke; 
it is almost certain to be carried too far, and then at 
the inquest the guilty parties always plead that they 
didn’t know it was loaded. Of course, it’s hard to fix 
the blame for the assassination in the case of slain 
business, but mostly it’s speculation in real estate, 
Without knowing any of the actual facts about specific 
towns I’ll risk my reputation for prophecy that cer- 
tain new towns in the country bordering us on the 
North are going to have some hard sledding in the near 
future. It makes no difference whether times are good 
or bad, sooner or later there will come a reckoning, 
and inflated values based on nothing but the gambler’s 
willingness to take a chance on getting out before 
things blow up will come down to normal. A man can’t 
stay drunk all the time, so he may be sure he has a 
headache and a sore conscience coming to him when he 
does sober up. 

But don’t get the idea from these side remarks that 
Flint went on the rocks in any such way. There was 
nothing wild or spectacular in her flight. The town 
was growing rapidly, due to the increase in the motor 
business, and naturally the building had to keep up. A 
town with too few houses is in as pitiable straits as 
one with too many. It is like a No. 9 boy in a No. 7 
suit of clothes; there are sure to be embarrasing split- 
ting of seams and flying off of buttons, to say nothing 
of the discomforts of compression. This fall a friend of 
mine went to Great Falls, Mont., to live; and his expe- 
rience in finding any kind of a place to hang his hat 
and nightshirt was most sorrowful. I have never vis- 
ited that most prosperous town, but I am told it is as 
lacking in roof area as some other western towns are 
oversupplied. In Flint there was a short pause in 
building until new adjustments were made, and now 
she is gathering momentum again with business upon a 
much surer basis. 


CLEANLINESS AND METHOD IN HARMONY. 


Kleinpell has one of the largest, cleanest, and most 
orderly yards it has ever been my privilege to see. 
Probably the Randall Lumber & Coal Company, in the 
same town, has more convenient track arangements. 
Kleinpell has to haul some of his stuff to get it into 
the bins, but even at that it is most decidedly a model 
yard. I mentioned this fact to a board peddler who 
happened to be in the office, and he said he didn’t 
know a better plant in all Michigan. Everything from 
the big office to the little mill is scrupulously kept. 
That office is a dandy; finished throughout in oak with 
a bank railing in the outer office that makes it look 
like a real bank. In the lobby next to the drive is a 
desk built into a bay window and all the stuff goes out 





under the eye of the order clerk. Kleinpell’s private 
office is furnished with a big flat-topped desk with 
plenty of room around it. When you go in there you 
have a feeling that since there is plenty of room and 
solid furniture the boss will have plenty of time to 
attend to your wants thoroughly. A foolish idea? 
Not a bit of it. I have that feeling, and I flatter my- 
self that I’m an ordinary, average chap. 

The stock in this yard will run about 2,500,000 feet, 
at a rough guess, and it is shedded. Kleinpell believes 
in Sheds and lets his belief issue in action. There are 
three open sheds of the umbrella type and at least two 
enclosed sheds. In fact, the place is so big I rather 
lost count before I got around and couldn’t remember 
whether I got all of them or not. There is a little 
addition on one of the big buildings for the storage of 
lath. Many dealers store their lath under the stars 
even when they are most careful to keep the rest of 
the stuff under cover, and I used to think it made little 
difference where they were kept; but under this lath 
shed were two piles, one that had been stored outside 
and moved in, and the other that had never been 
exposed to the weather. Now ii I were buying I would 
know without any reflection which kind I’d want, 
and the only way a person can tell what other people 
would do is to look into his own soul. All the sheds 
are built or remodeled so as to secure a good circula- 
tion of air. The bin bottoms in the enclosed sheds are 
several feet above the ground, and open sheds are go- 
ing to have good ventilation whether the floors are 
high or low or whether there are no floors at all. All 
the alleys are kept clean and the piles are straight. 
This may be largely due to having good men in the 
yard, but it also reflects the tone and policy of the 
whole outfit. 

Over in one corner of the yard is the mill. Now I 
look with some lack of enthusiasm on a planing mill 
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ONE OF MR. KLEINPELL’S BIG TEAMS, FLINT LUMBER 
COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
in connection with a retail yard, as you know, but am 
ready to give credit where credit is due, and probably 
a mill would be part of my equipment if I were selling 
boards in this Lower Peninsula of Michigan. Mr. 
Kleinpell has found the machines to be not wholly bad 
as companions for his sticks and thinks it would not 
pay to try doing without them. Twelve men are em- 
ployed in the place, and they turn out much and varied 
work. This mill does the work for one of the other 
yards in town, so that is a further assurance of steady 
work. Your idle hours are your mill’s worst enemies. 
If the wheels can be kept whizzing all the time a fairly 
competent mill manager can make a good imitation 
of coming out on the right side of the cost line. This 
mill is operated by electric motors, as all mills should 
be where the price for current is reasonable. A little 
addition is being built, and when this is finished there 
will be plenty of room for everybody to turn around 
without being concerned for his neighbor’s eye and his 
peace of mind. But the policy of the plant is to keep 
it as small as possible while still large enough to work 
without trouble. A tight place is an unpleasant place. 
Which brings to mind the story told by A. B. C. Hardy, 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor Company: ‘‘ Arrah, 
but I just got out av a tight place,’’ says Pat to Mike; 
‘‘the tightest place ye iver heard about.’’? ‘‘Where 
was that?’’ asked Mike. ‘‘I was down in the me- 
nagerie,’’ says Pat, ‘‘and the lion got out and rin past 
me and just grazed me wid his claws!’’ ‘An’ do ye 
eall that a tight place?’’ says Mike. ‘‘I have been in 
a tighter place than that meself. I lived four months 
in Scotland.’’ ‘‘Are you a Scotchman? I am, too.’’ 
‘‘The mill is a necesary evil,’’ said Mr. Kleinpell, 
‘*but by being careful we can cut down our expenses 
considerably. You see, we are building some counters 
for one of the local stores. This job required a large 
amount of 1%4-inch stuff, so we gathered up a number 
of warped 2x6 pieces that had accumulated and ripped 
them up. There was very little waste, and it made the 
nicest kind of stuff for the purpose. Then we buy 
short lengths, especially for our mill work. They serve 
our purposes exactly and cost considerably less than 
the long lengths. We will put in a dry kiln and a 
sander and quit with that. I don’t expect to make 
much of a profit off the machines, but by staying away 
from stock sizes, pushing those things that do make us 
money, buying right, and watching the thing closely I 


do expect to make something worth while. I have g 
good mill man, and that is probably the most important 
part of the cost solution.’’ 


Handling High Grades for Success. 

Kleinpell handles a high grade of lumber, and this js 
a part of the general policy of the yard. Now, in the 
finer points of doing busines no two men do exactly 
alike, and often men whose methods seem exactly 
opposed will make equal successes. I reckon this is due 
to a self-consistency of their plans. To take a common 
instance and one several times mentioned in these 
columns, one man will sell on a wide margin, but |e wil] 
give a large amount of service with it. Another sells 
closely, but insists on short credits and but little 
service. It is natural for some men to do one way and 
for others to do the opposite. We do easiest wiat is 
natural for us, and if our natural tendency on one point 
is toward a weakness we have to make up for it with 
a little extra somewhere else to give value received, 
That may not be a good principle in ethies, and because 
they think it is not some people say sarcastic things 
when a trust magnate waters his stock and then gives 
a million dollars to a college. But I think in business 
relations you understand what I mean. One man is a 
good collector and another is not; their methods wil] 
have to differ on some other point if they are to make 
an equal success. Sometimes a man will seem to violate 
all rules of good business and still come out on top, just 
as a red-headed, cock-eyed Irishman will sometimes win 
a pretty girl’s affections when a handsome Scotchman 
fails utterly. 

I have wandered off at this length because Mr. Klein. 
pell is making a marked success of retailing lumber 
and is using methods that not all the brethren believe 
to be right. In these days, when the common saying is 
that price sells lumber first, last, and all the time, it is 
interesting and refreshing to find a man who is proving 
that this is a highly logical statement, but that it isn’t 
so. In the first place, as I said before, Kleinpell han- 
dles a good grade of stuff. He told me that he buys 
regularly from those mills that uniformly sell good 
stuff. Usually this costs him more than he could buy 
the same grades for from other mills, but the better 
grade brings the better price. Now, it is at once ap- 
parent that he must be able to command a higher price 
in selling competitive bills, or he is going to lose out. 
Furthermore, he never regrades his stock. He showed 
me No. 2 flooring 15 to 20 percent of which I believe 
would make No. 1. But it stays right in the No. 2 pile. 
Then in unloading he always takes out the damaged 
boards and those that are glaringly off grade and piles 
them separately. Of course, if there is enough of this 
stuff he takes it up with the wholesaler, but usually he 
does not. This will sell for something, and if it were 
left in the small amount gained would be more than 
offset by the customer feeling peevish at the stuff being 
put off on him. But by doing all of these things con- 
sistently Mr. Kleinpell is getting a reputation for hav- 
ing good stuff. He told of one man who wanted to 
build a second bungalow like the one he was living in, 
but he wanted to save some money at some point in 
the construction. Mr. Kleinpell recommended this same 
No. 2 flooring. The fellow was perfectly satisfied, 
Kleinpell got his profit, and also got the good will of 
the man. He told some of his friends, and that deal 
brought several other orders to the yard. So high-grade 
stock is the first plank in the Kleinpell platform. 


Tact and Service as Assets. 


Cultivating friendship is perhaps the second. I don’t 
pretend to be giving Mr. Kleinpell’s valuation, but I 
just want to set his credits down. No person is evet 
antagonized in this yard. Don’t think for a minute 
that any toadying is done—not on your life. When 4 
person goes into that office he meets a big, four-square 
man who never has a grouch, who likes people just on 
general principles, and who has complete command of 
himself and hence of the situation. There is a man 1 
town who used to ship in about everything he used. 
This man finally asked Kleinpell if he would sell a 
newel post and other little things that were left out 
of the shipments—if he cared to do it. Now right here 
would be a place for a good many managers to turn the 
flood of their sarcasm loose and to tell the fellow if he 
liked mail-order lumber to use all of that kind. Klein- 
pell told him he was in business to sell lumber, that he’d 
like to sell the entire bills, but if that were not pos 
sible he would gladly sell anything he had in stock. 
This contractor began buying a few things and now 
buys much stuff in the Flint yard. But more important 
than the amount of business he does is the fact that 
this man has been changed from a knocker to a cham- 
pion. He recommends this yard where he used to 8° 
out of his way to knock on all the yards in the town. 

Then I reckon next would come service. Mr. Klein 
pell is strong for this, and his ideas of service are most 
thoroughgoing. He does not content himself with 
prompt deliveries. A lot of us would think that if we 
could put quick delivering across we had reached the 
hight of perfection. The Flint yard does this, but con 
siders it only as a starting place. All kinds of things 
group themselves under Mr. Kleinpell’s idea of service. 
For example, a contractor secured the building of a 
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public }) ilding. Kleinpell went over his bill with him 
and showed him where he had made some mistakes. 
He mace a bill himself right from the plans and showed 
the contractor where he could save on his timbers. It 
took lots of time, but it paid. How do I know it paid? 
That «ontractor gave Mr. Kleinpell the bill when his 
figure as not the lowest. He felt certain that a man 
who vould be at such pains to do him a service would 
be » cood man to deal with, I might name numerous 
othe: iances I got hold of while in town, but they 
al) ave along the same line. So if this manager can do 
a pe a good turn without special trouble he does it, 
whet! it brings him immediate trade or not. I say 
‘witout special trouble’’ advisedly, for of all the 
men slike my chief antipathy is the fellow who puts 
me «der such deeply embarrassing obligation just be- 
fore | sm to close a deal of some kind that I can hardly 
ese ving him the business if I want to maintain my 
selt pect. That sort of thing isn’t service; it’s the 


ranke-t kind of imposition. 
Aji these things go to make up Mr. Kleinpell’s idea 
smanship, and perhaps there are a lot of other 


of s ° ° 

elements [I’ve overlooked. ‘‘Business is not done en- 
tirely on low price,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but at the same 
time has to be done on some basis that represents 


mow if you can make a man believe you can give 
him s:rvice of various kinds that are worth money to 
him he will pay you that much extra for the goods.’’ 
Those people who are not sure that price is the only 
basis on which sales can be made usually mention per- 
sonality as the big selling noise. If a salesman seems 
to have a charlie horse on his selling arm he is said to 


have an unfortunate personality. But that is not a 
very definite term. The prevailing idea of the selling 
brand is the fellow who comes in with the open-faced, 


celluloid smile, smites you on the shoulder, shouts 
‘“Paddey, how are you?’’ and hands out a thick cigar 
with an opulent-looking band around it. This helps 
somewhat, or rather the real thing of which this is the 
imitation helps very much. In fact, I know of a cer- 
tain dealer in another part of the country who lost a 
big bill on which his was the low bid because the con- 
tractor didn’t eare to risk settling with a man of an un 
governable temper. But beyond this must be something 
more. Other things being equal the genial, genuine 
man will land the business; but if they are not equal 
he must have some extra service that will be of value 
to balance up. This may sound like saying that selling 
depends on price after all, if one is to put a money 
value on service and assistance in figuring bills and 
the like. Have it that way if you wish, but the men 
who base selling on price usually do it as an excuse 
for leaving these other things out of account. 


An Object Lesson in Progress. 

Kleinpell has had the finest kind of training for sell 
ing of high-grade goods, for he worked for a long time 
as a salesman for firms that made a specialty of good 
goods and prompt shipment. He learned to sell his 
stuff for more money than the other fellows got, and 
that training is standing him in good play now. In 
fact, there is no training for salesmanship, to my mind, 
like that the traveling man gets. Find a lumber dealer 
who used to be a salesman, and you nearly always find 
a successful dealer. There may be several reasons for 
that, one being that only the fellow of foresight and 
business sense will save enough money to start in busi- 
ness for himself. The fellow who would soon land a 
business on the roeks because of lack of ordinary 
prudence never gets a chance to do it, because he never 
can save up enough to get hold of the business in the 
first place. I mentioned something of this to Kleinpell, 
and he told me a little of his experience. 

‘*When I got a job as salesman,’’ he said, ‘‘I made 
up my mind to be independent of that job, and the 
only way I could do that was to get some money ahead. 
I used to spend my evenings in my room with a maga- 


zine rather than go out with the boys. If I went along, 
of course, 1’d spend as much as anyone, so I just didn’t 


go. Then one of my brothers wanted to go to college, 
and | loaned him the money. It was pretty hard work 
for a while keeping ahead, but I did it. When he got 
through he paid it back, so I had more money than 17d 
ever saved in the same time without some such motive 
for saving. He naturally feels grateful to me, and I 
feel vrateful to him because without the motive I’d 
hardly have gotten ahead as much as I did. Without 


bragving in the least I may say that some of the fel- 
lows who started when I did are not as far along as I 
am, becanse they didn’t save on the start. If a man 
hasn't accumulated anything by the time he is 40 years 


old he’s going to find it hard to begin; a little self- 
denial on the start will make it possible for him to 


spend more later on than he otherwise could.’’ 
In Jeseribing the equipment of the plant I forgot 
one important item, Right out in the front of the main 


she’ is a short eross alley on each side of which are 
dust- and light-proof rooms for the end storage of 
molting and finish, The doors extend clear to the top, 
of vourse, and a short alley extends straight back with 
racks on either side. 

'he delivery horses are fine big fellows and showed 


every sign of contentment and good treatment. One 
ol the drivers told me that no one was allowed to carry 
a whip. One driver is in the hospital with appendi- 


Cit} 


and the Sunday before I was in the yard another 
oF ‘ne men went to see him. ‘‘The next time you 
* said the sick man, ‘‘bring Mutt along.’’ Mutt 
‘iandsome black horse with more intelligence in his 
than some men ean boast of. 
‘ave Mr. Kleinpell and also Mrs. Kleinpell to thank 
‘ most pleasant evening. They invited me to their 
‘ning home to dinner and to go with them later to 
the play based on Miss Aleott’s greatest book, 
{tle Women.’’ In his home I had a glimpse of an- 
side of Mr. Kleinpell, and that is his passion for 


Cone 


fe 


music. 


The victrola gives us fellows without technical 
skill just as fine music as anybody can have. Mr. 
Kleinpell has an excellent library of records, running 
mostly to classic stuff, but with a turkey trot or two 
just for variety. 


A MODEL OF ITS KIND. 


The Randall Lumber & Coal Company, of Flint, is 
another big plant. H. J. Jackson, president of the com- 
pany, took me around and showed me the great stock 
carried and the big sheds that it roosts under. For this 
company believes not at all in leaving its expensive 
boards to be buffeted by every wind. Lumber is of 
such value in these days that presently we will see 
lumberyards with their shingles and siding in the vault 
and little things like notes and bank stock lying on 
the concrete piers in the open sheds. This company 
believes in keeping things looking as though the family 
were at home and expecting company. There is a large 
amount of ground, and out in front of the office it is 
sodded and kept clipped as smoothly as a chappie’s 
mustache. On the low fences are sign boards bearing 
the single significant word, ‘‘Please.’’ So we stayed 
on the walk and let nothing but our admiring glance 
rest on the turf. 

The sheds in the Randall yard are in two blocks, the 
buildings in one block being 180 feet long, and those 
in the other 150 feet long. There is an extensive mill 
equipped to do anything in the line of wood and glue 
creation. Mr. Jackson took a more or less gloomy view 
of that institution, but it is a good mill as mills go. 
It is built with concrete floor and of slow-burning con- 
struction throughout, and has all the machines on one 
floor. Transporting mill work up and downstairs is 
more or less like inducing a hog to go skating; it can 
be done, but very small reward issues from very great 
labor. Given a mill with plenty of space and light, 
machines all located in good rotation on one floor, and 
plenty of trucks for carrying the raw material through 
to the finished product, and a mill may not be much of 
a loser of motion. There is a separate building for the 
dry kiln, and the second floor of the mill building is 
used for storage of doors and sash and finish. This 
room is kept heated winter and summer, so that the 
uppers coming from the Randall yard are pretty sure 
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to be dry. One great advantage of having a mill is 
that it offers a golden opportunity for the installation 
of a warm room. In the West we have always been 
used to getting finish in whatever shape the gods of 
chance might decree, and if it warps or shrinks after 
being put on we sigh and remark that we knew it was 
bad luck to begin a building on Friday. In the East 
many people are taking the astonishing and revolu- 
tionary position that dry lumber put on on Friday by 
a eross-eyed carpenter, or a black cat or with the moon 
over its right shoulder or any other jinx is a blamed 
sight better than damp lumber put on with all the good- 
luck charms that Merlin and all his disciples ever in- 
vented. Hence these tough-minded folk are looking 
with favor on warm rooms, and these heated chambers 
are helping sell forest products to an appreciable ex- 
tent. 
Necessities and Luxuries. 


All these things help, and when the time is ripe they 
have to be put in. The lumber-selling art is in different 
stages of development in different parts of the country, 
so that an investment in equipment of a certain kind 
might not be warranted in one place and would be in- 
dispensable in another. Doubtless a Hottentot would 
decide against the practice of combing hair about the 
time his comb came to a stand with a distressing yank 
against a tangle of cockle burrs, fish bones, and any 
other foreign matter harbored in his top knot. But 
most of us, except some poets and musicians, like to 
comb our hair once in a while. By the same token, 
lumber buyers are going to want perfectly dry lumber 
sooner or later, and the wise man is the fellow who can 
guess just the right time to begin supplying it. Take 
the matter of hardwood flooring; more and more 
houses are being floored with hardwoods, and in many 
cases this is the culmination of years of wanting it. If 
this is the case the good housewife is going to look 


upon that expanse of wood with microscopic eye. If 
it passes muster, the yard supplying it is all right. If 
it curls or checks, the same yard is going to be the 
objective for some uncomplimentary remarks that will 
be loud and ‘‘continued in our next.’? Some room, 
even a small one, into which steam pipes can be intro- 
duced will serve to keep at least enough flooring to 
keep ahead of the immediate demand. Perhaps that 
demand has not been born in your community, and if 
not there is small need of running. into expense for 
equipment. But keep your ear to the ground. 

Readers of these columns will recall various refer- 
ences to pleasant offices. Well, the Randall inner offices 
just about take one’s breath away. They are paneled, 
sides and ceiling, in mahogany and furnished with 
mahogany desks and chairs, and with costly rugs. 
Nice? Yea, verily. But hardly a model for every re- 
tail yard. Some of us would find yellow pine elegant 
enough for us, with the attendant advantage of having 
some money left to invest in stock. Bunt where a con. 
cern is firmly established and can afford it an office 
like this would be a satisfaction. Surroundings do 
have an influence on the ease with which a fellow can 
do his work. I am very conscious of this truth at the 
present moment as I sit here with teeth chattering 
louder than the typewriter on my knee, blanket 
wrapped around my feet, shoulders humped up to keep 
my collar up to my ears, and straining my eyes to see 
the letters on the keyboard by the light of a three- 
firefly power electric globe. I can manage to write 
about seven words a minute with fingers that are fully 
as limber and deft as so many corn cobs. ; 

Mr. Jackson tells me that business is not as good as it 
ought to be, considering the general prosperity of the 
town. Keeping a big plant running at a profit is a 
constant worry to the responsible man, for when the 
payroll amounts to hundreds of dollars a week the 
outgo continues unabated even though the income does 
lose pep. This, of course, is true where the payroll is 
not so great, but the big one is the more frightful to 
meet of a dark night. One reason for uneasiness that 
Mr. Jackson mentioned is universal: the great number 
of irresponsible contractors. The considerate con- 
tractor who owes you a thousand or so and who leaves 
town between days and in silence lest he hurt your 
feelings is right on a par with the ancient gentlemen 
who used to remark in classic Latin, accipe hoe, which 
was their way of saying ‘‘try one of mine’’ when they 
stuck a fish knife carefully under the fifth rib of a dear 
friend or bounced a piece ‘of paving off his dome. 
Mr. Jackson says he is trying to get away from this 
kind of contractor, but that is like undertaking to 
avoid contact with the world, the flesh, and the devil— 
more of a remote ideal than a present fact. 


VIEWS OF FARMERS’ TRADE. 


Veit & Davison’s plant was running under the chap- 
eronage of Mr. Davison, while Mr. Veit was watching 
the races go ’round down in Lexington. Mr. Davison 
seemed to be busy, and reported a pretty satisfactory 
year. This is one place where farmers are not as wel- 
come as the flowers in spring, unless it is the dandelion, 
that has no man to champion its cause. According to 
Mr. Davison’s account, the farmer will demand a rock- 
bottom, brass-tacks cash price, and, having gotten it 
and the lumber, will discover that he must first sell his 
beans before the cash can be paid; then he finds this an 
insufficient amount and must needs wait until he can 
market his hay; and if he pays his ‘‘cash’’ price within 
a year the lumber yard is surprised and fears for a 
derangement of his health. But today I talked to an- 
other dealer who said if all his trade were as generally 
desirable as that which comes from the country he 
would be most happy. 





WHAT IS A LUMBERMAN? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently called attention 
to the letterhead of a well known retail lumberman which 


Seoee eT Woe interesting in view of the fact that al- 
Cement most everything was mentioned thereon ex- 
House Paint 


cept lumber. Another example of this kind 
has just come to light. Alongside this article 


corn eee will be found illustrated some type matter 
Cor. Reehang a = . 

weatmer sues from a letterhead of a very well known re- 
Floor Finishes 


tailer. 
It would seem from this that practically 


Steel Fence Posts 
Metal Ceilings 


van  eVery substitute for lumber is now being sold 
Stock Fence by the retail lumberman and it raises the 
Sewer Pipe interesting question ‘‘What is a lumber- 
vrat =—-—«sKan?’? ~- While ‘‘lumber’’ appears second in 
Bugsy Patat the list of commodities carried by this dealer 
nigra ss it is almost lost in the maze of other articles 
Acme Plaster . ‘4s 

annie into whose composition wood does not enter. 
— The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints this let- 
Glass . . > 
weearreeree terhead without particular comment for the 
Beaver Board reason it is hard to determine whether the 
suettseere retailer is forced into the carrying of substi- 
sunweens tutes voluntarily or whether he himself is re- 
Leaaers sponsible for their general introduction and 
eewncae sale. Nevertheless, it would seem that the 
Yard Fence retail lumberman might well give preference 


= to lumber on his letterhead even if he can 


psi not always do so in his sales. 

Fire Brick 

Fire Clay eee 

Barb Wire P 

San In a recent review of the twenty-second an- 
a nual edition of Hendricks’ Commercial Regis- 
tei ~—SCté«t@T, the number of pages was wrongly given as 
Ceuing 635. The publishers call attention to the fact 
an that this book totals over 1,900 pages. From 
Brushes a previous review it will be recalled that this 
ae is a classified directory of addresses of manu- 
Alsbastine facturers in many lines. 
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MICHIGAN FORESTERS IN CONVENTION. 


Annual Meeting Marked by Small Attendance but Much Enthusiasm — Pro- 
tests Against Defeat of Original Forestry Bill — Practical Conservation. 


MUSKEGON, MicH., Oct. 24.—Recent alleged opposition 
to efforts for State legislation in forest fire protection 
came in for denunciation at the annual meeting of 
the Michigan Forestry Association held here through 
out today. At the same time commendation was given 
the Public Domain Commission for stopping the sale of 
State lands. The tree-lovers, although small in point 
of attendance, are large in enrollment and _ influence, 
and they go on record at this time in shaping their 
policy for the new year. 

Following as it did in the wake of a much larger con 
vention, the forestry meeting was almost an aftermath to 
the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
latter organization, with a membership of clubs in every 
city and most of the villages of both peninsulas, is much 
interested in the forestry movement, and a number of the 
women remained over in order to participate in one of 
the sessions. 

Champions of Forestry. 

President Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, oceu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Garfield is well known as a first-class 
farmer, and as the oldest worker in forestry in the 
State. In fact he knows all about conservation from 
almost the time of Noah. Thirty or forty years ago he 
began putting his shoulder to the wheel, boosting the 
then little known movement through the State horticul 
tural society, of which he was practically the founder. 
Then two forest commissioners were appointed by the 
governor and he was one of them. “The next year a 
forest commission was organized and he was on that, too. 
Later when an Upper Peninsula lumberman, Thornton A. 
Green, called into life the Michigan Forestry Associa 
tion, Mr. Garfield helped in its formation and through 
this aided in securing the Public Domain Commission 
which succeeded his forest commission, and also aided 
later in obtaining the 1908 commission of inquiry. He 
has continued to work for the cause most energetically 
down to the present time. 

Aliso a prominent figure in today’s meeting was Pro- 
fessor Filibert Roth, dean of the University of Michigan 
forestry school. The career of Professor Roth might 
be said to be that of the forestry movement in this 
country. He knows all about the wide free range of 
the old West from the days when, as an immigrant 
cowboy, ke rode with the cattle from the Texas pan- 
handle into Wyoming and Idaho. Working his way 
through school and the university he became one of the 
pioneer men in the Forest Service at Washington, 
D. C., participating in the development of that office as 
it was shifted from one department to another and 
back again. Cornell University had him as one of 
the founders and leaders of its old forestry school. 
Then the University of Michigan had him found and 
build its school. Today he has 200 students under him. 
Professor Roth is one of the most liberal men that 
Michigan forestry has. He does not expect the millenium. 
At today’s meeting he openly expressed himself that the 
defeated and much-deplored forestry bill was not without 
having been of some aid to their cause. ‘‘I am sure,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that the legislators know more about forestry 
than they did before and that the governor of this State 
knows more about forestry than he did.’’ 

In the report of the secretary of the association, Pro- 
fessor P. S. Lovejoy, who is an assistant to Professor 
Roth at the University of Michigan, a full account of 
the bill was given. 

‘“‘Tt had been,’’ said Professor Lovejoy, ‘‘ closely 
modeled after the Minnesota forest law, which is the best 
forest law in any State, and it was adapted to Michigan 
conditions. The bill would have removed the executive 
of the forest and fire laws from partisan polities and 
would have created a strong and competent forest or- 
ganization, headed by a trained and experienced State 
forester. 

‘*Tt would have armed this State forester with full 


‘ 
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authority to protect and administer the State forest 
lands according to approved modern methods and to 
assist property owners and _ others interested in the 
forestry work of the State. A draft of the bill had 
been submitted to Chief Forester Graves, Gifford Pinchot, 
State foresters of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other for 
esters well known for their ability and experience, and 
had been indorsed by them all.’’ 


How the Bill Was Introduced. 

It was then related in turn by Professor Lovejoy, by 
Mrs. L. L. Mautner, chairman of the Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs’ conservation committee, 
and by others present, how this bill which was intro 
duced by Senator King, of Alma, was referred to com 
mittee and never appeared again. They averred that 
notwithstanding petitions bearing thousands of names 
the governor made no mention of it in his message, nor 
were the officers who had been interested in the drawing 
of the bill at any time invited to appear before the legis 
lative committee for a hearing that had been definitely 
promised them. ‘ 

‘*Tnstead,’’ said Professor Lovejoy, ‘what was called 
the Carton-Martindale bill, which slightly modified the 
existing law, was introduced a month after the assovia- 
tion bill, and was promptly passed by the legislature.’’ 

The marked varianee between the two bills was cited 
in the report of Mrs. King, who went to Lansing with 
her husband and worked personally for its passage. In 
the report that was read in her absence, she said, ‘‘ The 
commissioners’ bill calls for ‘men of good general 
knowledge in forestry methods’; the association bill 
asks ‘for trained and experienced men’ for such service.’’ 

Professor Roth paid tribute to the work of the women 
in aiding Michigan forestry. They carry the cause into 
the homes and the publie schools of the State with lec 
tures and other propaganda and as a result there is a 
greater education manifesting itself by the people at 
large in the State. In the abolishment of State land 
traffic he said they had greatly helped. 

**T eonsider,’’ said Professor Roth, ‘*that this recent 
decision of the Public Domain Commission to cease sell- 
ing State lands and to use all State lands after this by 
bunching them together and making them into forests 
to be one of the greatest achievemerts of the last forty) 
vears. It is going,’’ he afterward explained, ‘‘to stop 
the old-time method of handling our tax lands, which 
used to cost the State upward of $170,000. Through our 
pressure, these lands, which for the most. part were sold 
to persons at less than $1 an acre simply for what little 
timber was on them and then reverted to the State, will 
now be reserved for forests.’’ 

In resolutions passed at the afternoon session the as 
sociation also went on record as ‘‘still maintaining that 
a competent, trained, and experienced forester is neces 
sary in our own forestry development;’’ as ‘‘ viewing 
with deep concern the continuance of the conditions in 
our land and forest affairs, notably the large areas of 
idle lands, the frequent forest fires without any adequate 
organization to prevent or fight them, the rapid decrease 
of woodworking industries, the large imports of timber 
into the State, the rapid disappearance of supplies of 
timber, the absence of any codperation between State 
and timber owners, the increase in price of lumber to the 
point where it hinders home building, and the fact that 
all planting thus far would not keep our mills going a 
single hour;’’ and strongly recommended ‘‘the further 
increase of State forest reserves, being glad to see the 
line of action taken by the Public Domain Commission. ”’ 


The Association Incorporated. 


Incorporation of the Michigan Forestry Association, 
made necessary by a legacy of $1,000 from the late F. P. 
Wilcox, of Grand Rapids, was ratified. Names of well 
known lumbermen in the list of incorporating 
directors included John W. Blodgett, Benjamin Wolf, 
Charles W. Garfield, Ernest A. Stowe, William H. An 
derson and R. D. Graham of Grand Rapids; John H. 
Bissell, of Detroit, William B. Mershon, of Saginaw, and 
Filibert Roth, of Ann Arbor. 

The money has been invested in a Pantlind improve- 
ment bond bearing interest at 51% percent. Altogether 
the association now has on hand total funds of $1,280. 
The membership of the society was reported as being 
over 200. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—John H. Bissell, of Detroit. 

Vice president—-Filibert Roth, of Ann Arbor. 

Secretary—P. S. Lovejoy. of Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer—William B. Mershon, of Saginaw. 

Directors—Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids; James 
i. Beal, of Ann Arbor: Mrs. Frances King, of Alma: Dr. 
Louis L. Hubbard, of Houghton; Henry G. Stevens, of De 
troit; William H. Anderson, of Grand Rapids: Mrs. L. L. 
Mautner, of Saginaw; R. D. Graham, of Grand Rapids: Mrs. 
W. S. Wood, of Muskegon: Benjamin Wolf and FE. A. Stowe. 
of Grand Rapids: Mrs. Edith Munger, of Hart; H. N. Loud, 
of Au Sable; and John W. 8. Pierson, of Stanton. 

Grand Rapids was selected as the next place of meet- 
ing, an invitation being read by President Garfield from 
the Association of Commerce of that city. 

Some Notable Codperation. 

Mrs. Elnora Chamberlain, president of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, brought greetings 
from 18,000 elubwomen. 

Among others taking part were Mrs. B. F. Williston, 





W. B. MERSHON, OF SAGINAW, MICHIL; 
Treasurer Michigan Forestry Association 


ot Detroit, publicity chairman of the Woman’s Natio: 
Rivers & Harbors Congress; Mrs. W. S. Wood, who h 
led in the work in Muskegon, and John W. 8S. Piers 
president of the Stanton Forestry Association. 

President Garfield, in his enthusiastic address, said 
that he was day by day impressed with ‘‘the spirit ot 
commercialism that prevented us from learning anything 
from the experience of other nations.’’ He pointed out 
how, as long as the country could have all the wheat it 
wanted from the virgin soil, this spirit was paramount 
and not until after the pitch was reached and a decline 
in the wheat yield set in were people willing to send 
commissioners abroad to learn how other countries were 
able to maintain their agricultural lands. 

He openly condemned any attempt to farm the wast: 
infertile lands left by the forests when even now they 
can be put to good use in reforestation. The probleim 
of thin lands Mr. Garfield declared to be like the making 
of stone soup. Stone soup, he said, illustrating with an 
old-time story, could be made very palatable if cne 
were only to take a piece of granite and boil it up 
with enough meat, celery, and other vegetables to make 
it worth while. 

Aitempting to improve pine barrens he considered to 
he lke trying to make stone soup, especially when there 
is so much good land to he found. The barrens ean not 
be made profitable and they can be rehabilitated into 
forest ground. 

‘Do not put your energies,’’ he said, ‘‘into trying to 
get a lot of people to come to Michigan on false pre 
tenses over land that is poor, but make it worth while 
for them to come here. That is the way to advertise a 
State.’’ 

Henry Nelson Loud, an Au Sable lumberman and 
brother of Congressman Loud, and a vice president of 
the National Conservation Congress, looked in with a 
view to the work of the conservation meeting in Wash 
ington next month. A notable patriotic duty has been 
done by him in helping to seeure the large public forest 
reserves in his region. He believes that private refor- 
estation is not possible until the present method of 
taxation ean be changed. 





BIG BOOST FOR YELLOW PINE. 


IXANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Southern pine as a paying 
material got a big boost here when the Kansas City 
Terminal Company, which is building the new 15-million- 
dollar union passenger station, selected creosote blocks 
for the floors of its viaducts. The company figures that 
the blocks will last six years. They wear better and 
are easier to repair than asphalt, according to the com 
pany, which took various experiments with heavy traffic 
into consideration before choosing a material. The 
blocks are laid on a foundation of reénforeed concrete 
and between them and the concrete is a layer of burlap 
and one of paper treated with asphalt. 

It is stated by the Hnginecring News that since 1902 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System has eliminated 1,050 
grade crossings but that 13,027 still remain. The cost 
of elimination so far has been $66,641,294, or an aver- 
age of over $63,000 a crossing. This high cost is 
because a large portion of the crossing elimination has 
been in the cities, but it is estimated that to eliminate 
the remaining grade crossings on the system would re 
quire a total investment of over $600,000,000. Yet with 
such important work ahead of the railroads, much of 
which is absolutely essential to safety, steel cars are 
to be insisted upon, involving an investment for the 
country of nearly a billion dollars. 

ee ee el 

The resourcefulness of our forestry men in finding 
new equipment of light weight so necessary in forestry 
impedimenta seems endless. In reporting forest fires 
the ranger is now equipped with a regular army bayo 
net which is used as a grounding rod for his portable 
telephone kit. He uses this kit by throwing a piece 
of wire over the telephone line above, connecting it 
to binding posts on the bayonet stuck in the carth, 
thus cstablishing with single conducting telephone 4 
complete circuit. This device tends to reduce time 
in reaching far-off telephone booths. Hence the report 
of a fire reaches headquarters for tools and men im 
measurably sooner than had been the case thereto 
fore. 
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INDUCING TRADE. 


Korr CLark, N. D. 
Business! Business! Get the business is 
iie urgent desire of all lumber dealers. In these days 
keen competition of all lumber dealers. In these days 
ug a drawing card for the trade. As the trade in 
s section of the country comes to a great extent from 
ie farmers the following suggestion will more than 
for itself in a similar community during one season 

marketing the small grain. 

lhe yard in question is one of three in a small town 
wated on one of the main thoroughfares, where the 
ade passes back and forth in going to and from one 
f the elevators. The prospect comes from the elevator 
ud sees an inviting trough full of clear cold water, 
cither just inside or outside of the gates to the lumber 
rd. He drives his team to the trough and while the 
rses are drinking he critically takes in the appearance 
of the yard and piles of 
~ stock, The largest piles are 
ways placed near the en 
trance of the yard. An 
energetic manager will meet 


Business! 


| m before he drives. off 
{ and ask him to make use of 
r the feed racks and shed 
t shelter just inside. After 
t the horses are tended to, 
omes the comfort of the 
e man. 
d He is taken into a well 
e lighted room just off the 
lice, where there is cool 
‘ refreshment of some kind 
y during the hot weather and 
n . blazing fire during the 








upper deck. The track for this platform is made of 
regular barn door hangers and tubular track which is 
placed in front of a 2 by 6 bearing underneath the 
center deck and fastened to each post, which is re- 
placed 4 feet 6 inches apart on center. To move this 
platform you lift it away from the deck at bottom just 
a little and it moves along just as nice as a well hung 
door. 

The back of this shed is built the same as the front 
with the exception that we have a large door in center 
of building which allows us to unload from a spur which 
runs back of shed. ‘The size of the shed is 100 feet 
deep by 126 feet front, all built of paving blocks. After 
building this shed our rate of insurance was cut from 
$24 to $5.50. 

Our yard was destroyed by fire last December and 
since that time we have built what we believe to be the 
finest yard in this State and had enough time left to get 
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FRED GOBLE, 


THREE OF THE JUDGES WHO WILL CHOOSE OCTOBER CONTEST WINNERS. 
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y ooler months. Here he ean 

n vet warmed up or eooled off 

ie is the ease may be and at 

p the washstand in connection 

ce he can remove the dust and 
grime gathered from the 

to road. Easy chairs are very 

re inviting and if the man 

ot aver has been called on 

to some other prospect, pros ; — : 
pect number one will have W. W. DUNKS, BUTTE, MONT. ; 

to nlenty of time to note the Western Lumber Company. 

@ advertisements on the wall. 

le iveryone believes in signs 

a more or less. Conspicuous signs are those of the lum- 
berman’s side lines that are the best sellers. In another 

nd prominent place is a stand containing booklets and 

of other advertising matter concerning material sold in the 

a yard. These booklets are sent out by all of the whole- 

hi luring the hot weather and a blazing fire during the 

en cooler months. Here he can get warmed up or cooled 

rst silers and jobbers at no expense to the dealer and 

or should be made use of. How much better to have them 


of u a place like this than tucked away on some shelf 
or destroyed without anyone seeing them, ‘The prospect 
will take one or more, after reading the sign over the 
stand ‘* Take One,’?’ depending on what he is interested 
n. Follow up the sign and a sale may be made, 
Hlow many of us have gone into the small postoffice 
ng ind tried to use the pens and pencils on the money 


ity order desk? Many a man has broken faith and cussed 
on- the points. My way is to have a desk in this room 
cks well supplied with good writing materials, even though 
hat ' will help send letters oceasionally to Rears & Sawbuck. 
ind Get a man in the habit of coming to your yard, whether 
ym- « buys or not, by attracting his attention to a good 
fie place—a place where he can attend to personal business 
The { he desires. Sooner or later you are bound to get a 
ete ice to figure a lumber bill for him. 


lap (et the trade in the habit of making the rest room 

meeting place for the good man and wife. How 
902 many times have we seen the wives tired and worn 
050 looking in a erowded store with no place but an empty 
“ost to rest on, while the husband is about town tending 











ver- ‘» other business? She can rest there and tend to her 
is hild if necessary. She is very likely to remember that 
has ipboard door, clothes pole, pane of glass or some 
ate er small item needs fixing. It means a sale. Get 
re ‘hem to leave their wraps in the cloak room while they 
vith doing other trading and, above all, make them 
of ‘come whether they buy or not. 
are \ttractiveness is the keynote of this rest room, as it 
the uld be of the yard, the stock, the sheds and the fences 
nd the yard. Combined with any small degree of 
‘sonality in the manager this experiment will prove 
ing re valuable than a great amount of newspaper ad- 
stry tising. A. K. Gruse, 
ires Mandan Mercantile Company. 
1y0- 
able 
iece UTILITY OF MOVABLE PLATFORM. 
Py Monroe Crry, Mo. 
rth, or a three-deck shed we find the movable platform 
ee of the inmost convenient articles we have ever seen 
Lime working the center decks. In filling these decks we 
port ve a ladder against the guard rail of the upper deck; 
im: ‘an on the wagon puts the lumber through the 
reto- ‘der, whieh works as a leverage for the man on the 








tfioyp j 
‘form the same as the guasd rail works for the 
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FRONT VIEW 


END VIEW 
oui and sell twenty-five silos. Notice we said ‘‘ get out’’ 
for you ean not stay in and sell silos. 

Conway LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. S. Conway. 





SILVERTON, COLO, EDMUND WOOD, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. : 





What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a letter and tell about tt. 

For the most helpful idea or method 
described in the letters published in Novem- 
ber Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
also for six other letters published during 
November $2.50 each. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters being 
published now. Choose your own subject. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 











RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Conveniences that Are Trade Producers — Movable Platform for a Three-deck Shed — Some Unique Advertising 
Ideas — Three of the Retailers Who Will Judge Contributions. 


SOME ADVERTISING IDEAS. 
POND CREEK, OKLA. 

In my twenty years in the retail lumber business I 
have picked up a number of ideas which have been 
valuable to me, and as I do not want to be a sponge 
I submit them for what they are worth. 

The first requisite to a successful business is to have 
a complete, well selected stock of the material which 
your community needs.* The next thing is to get people 
to come in and give you a chance to supply their needs 
in your line. This involves the question of advertising, 
and the different ways are almost legion. Nearly all are 
good, I select those that seem best and use them per 
sistently. We believe in using local newspaper 
and we get good results. We have an upper corner on 
the front page of our local paper and change our ‘‘ad’’ 
every week. In each issue we advertise some seasonable 
article, such as gates, paints, screen and coal, 
sometimes quoting prices, 
and in each ‘‘ad’’ we con 
vey the idea that there is a 
bargain in it for the care 
ful buyer, ending the ‘‘ad’’ 
with a prominent line, al 
ways the same, which is the 
slogan of our business. 

We use advertising novel 
ties discriminatingly and 
judiciously. One year we 
gave out .a safety match 
box. The last two years we 
have given subscriptions to 
a State agricultural paper. 
Then we try to make every 
man, woman and child who 
comes in an advertising me 
dium by having something 
to attract their attention. | 
have a light, strong, free 
swinging board gate and a 
steel gate hung at the en 
trance of the driveways and 
never lose an opportunity to 
call the farmers’ attention 
to them. I have two styles 
of pig troughs made up, 
with a new and good idea 
demonstrated in each and 
tell the callers that they are 
welcome to the idea and 
that it was devised for their benefit. I show them how to 
make a splendid fly trap out of a small packing box or 
a nail keg; how to make a cement basin for watering 
chickens by taking a strip of tin cut from an old dis- 
carded wash boiler, wrapped around an old tin wash pan, 
inverted, and the tin held together with a piece of baling 
wire, and this mold filled with concrete. One of these 
judiciously donated to a farmer’s wife will set a whole 
neighborhood talking and give dollars’ worth of the 
very best advertising. 


space 


doors 





Greene & Wood. 


Nearly all lumbermen have more or less trouble and 
annoyance in disposing of the warped and twisted 2/4s 
which accumulate during the dry, hot summer months 
We have tried various plans to solve this difficulty and 
have found that the most satisfactory plan is to keep 
the tops of the piles covered with the crooked pieces 
until the weather gets cool in the fall. Then take the 
crooked pieces and put all lengths to one side, some- 
where where they will be seen, and ‘call attention to, the 
pile; that all or any part of it can be bought for 1 
cent a running foot. We have not had any trouble in 


disposing of all our crooks this way, and with little 
bother or loss. 
I have adopted a plan for piling shingles, which | 


have not seen used elsewhere, that beats anything | 
have seen or tried. I lay three bunches lengthwise, end 
to end, then four bunches side by side with their ends 
butting against the sides of the first three. This makes 
seven bunches in a tier and you can easily figure the 
number of piles and tiers needed to hold your carload, 
By this plan the pile is symmetrical and easily counted at 
any time, and by breaking joints on the top the piles 
are well protected from rain and the weather. 

With a great many lumbermen the most expensive 
and annoying feature of the business is credits and col 
lections. It used to be that a man’s competitor was his 
neighbor up the street, but now his competitor is the 
catalog house and the business man who survives has got 
to study and profit by its methods, cash system and 
advertising. Let the merchant go out of the credit 
and loan business, for that is what it amounts to, and 
turn this branch of the business over to the banker. If 
a man is worthy of credit he can go to the bank and 
get the money and come and pay the dealer cash for his 
goods. The dealer can sell for less profit, do business 
on half the capital, invest his surplus in bank stock or 
good securities, buy for cash and meet all competition. 
This seems logical and desirable and it ought not to be 
difficult to put it into execution if the dealers in a 
community would stand together. . This‘ would eliminate 
the collection business, that prolific cause of sorrow and 
gray hairs, and be a big factor in hastening the business 
millennium, 

W. R. BENSON, Manager, 
P. T. Walton Lumber Company. 
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Convention Suggestions. 


The Junior Day Idea, and Other Features Proposed 
for the Association Meetings, Discussed by Readers. 











KOELZER, 


, Kan. 


D. McKINNON, 


Hollister, 


Cal. 





Hopes Junior Day Will Be a Booster. 
DAVENPORT, WASH. 
Hope that the Junior Day will be a booster for the 
conventions. 
F. R. Woopspury LUMBER COMPANY, 
L. C. Hollister, Manager. 


Rendering a Great Service. 
HILLSBORO, KAN. 
In taking up this work of making a place on the pro- 
gram for our boys you are rendering one of the great- 
est services to the lumber industry any man ever ren- 
dered. It can not be successfully denied that the lum- 
ber industry employs the highest type of men that can 
be found in the commercial world, and it is only fitting 
that their sons should be so inspired with their father’s 
business that they will think there is nothing better. My 
boys look forward to the coming convention with joy 
and consider that the most important occasion of their 
life. You should have the keenest support from lumber- 
men all over the country. You have expressed the 
thought and desires of thousands of lumbermen and their 
boys in your valuable article ‘‘ Fathers and their Sons,’’ 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, October 11. 
JACOB FUISEN. 


Too Good to Let Anyone Discourage It. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 
We are looking forward to Junior Day at the con- 
vention. If we don’t have one at Kansas City, our con- 
vention city, we will go to Chicago or to Indianapolis. 
This movement is too good to let anyone discourage. 
I am going to make my son a member of the firm when 
he gets to be 10 years old and make the firm Ott, Ott 
& Ott. *in.??. Ty. Ty. Orr, 
Of Ott & Son. 


Heartily Approve Movement. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
We take this rather tardy opportunity to say that we 
heartily approve the movement advocated by you and 
hope for its success. 
STILES Bros. COMPANY. 


Personally Favors the Idea. 


CHICAGO. 

We noted with a great deal of interest the article in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN respecting 
the junior convention movement. I want to give this 
matter a little more careful study and discuss it with 
some of our leading men, and if the conditions are 
propitious we will be glad to present our analysis of your 
views to the electrical industry through the Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician. 

Frankly, I do not know what to say about the move- 
ment so far as it might concern the electrical industry. 
So many of the men that we meet at our conventions 
are not really principals in their organizations, but 
rather high salaried employees of big institutions, that 
the personal element, as far as succession is concerned, 
is to some degree farther removed than I believe it is in 
the lumber industry. As an abstract proposition I am 
heartily in favor of the movement, and there can be no 
doubt from the demonstration of sentiment you have been 
able to secure that the movement is and will be highly 
regarded in the lumber industry. I want a little more 
time to study it, and if my analysis of the situation 
produces anything in the way of opinion or suggestion 
T shall be very glad to write you fully in the near future. 

; A. A. Gray, General Manager. 


Pay Attention to the Business. 
CoLE Camp, Mo. 
I think that if every dealer would attend the business 
meetings and more dealers attend the conventions suc- 





favor. 





discussed ? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear from 
you with your suggestions as to what you think would be a 
desirable feature for this coming winter’s conventions. 

Have you in mind a subject that you think should be 
Our columns are open for suggestions, and by 
publication of these ideas all lumbermen will be given an 
opportunity to have discussed any suggestions they may 


The association meetings took on a new interest last year. 
Let’s make them more interesting this year than ever before. 








cess would be assured. I always attend the business 
sessions and get more good than if I did not do so. 
There are very practical questions debated that tend to 
inspire better attendance and get lasting good by so 
doing. I can not see how any intelligent lumberman 
ean better dispose of his time and a little money for 
the expenses of the trip. 

Like the Congress of our United States, we have some 
insurgents who kick on the election of the directors, 
but the fact remains we always have a good directory 
and I am always satisfied with the board as completed. 

As to ‘‘Juniors’’ day, will say I ean not help but 
feel they can profit with the ‘‘seniors,’’ as many of 
the ‘‘seniors’’ are really ‘‘juniors’’ in ability. The 
keeping up to date between conventions is as necessary 
as being as much of a Christian on the week days as 
on Sunday for the church member. 

Too many of the younger set, who aspire to become 
reputable lumbermen later on, are wasting very valuable 
time taking more interest in baseball and other sports 
of the day. ‘‘All work and no play make dull days for 
Jack’’ may be construed by the more unconcerned to be 
a great hardship, but they must not give way to illog- 
ical living in order to get their share of the sport and 
lose out in the end of the race for successful results. 

If more boys would be men and fewer men would be 
boys more would be successful in the end. To attend 
the business sessions makes us as a class more interested 
in our chosen vocation and more successful in our under- 
takings. Let us not forget the social side, as there is 
plenty of time for all of it. I am a persistent member 
of the association and get full satisfaction for it. In 
life there is a duty to perform that elevates all who 
do not shirk it. GEORGE KIEFFER. 


Your Son’s Vocation. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made a suggestion 
that has been flatteringly indorsed by men prominent 
in its field. It is to have a ‘‘ Junior Day’’ at their an- 
nual conventions to which the sons of the lumbermen 
will be invited. This is only part in a larger plan to 
make the business attractive to the sons so that they will 
follow in their father’s footsteps if they appear to 
have a bent that way. 

So much by way of submitting a similar thought to 
engineers: How to make engineering appeal to the 
growing boy. There is much to be said on both sides as 
to the desirability or nondesirability of having the young 
man follow his father’s profession. On one point cer- 
tainly all will be agreed: It is positively wrong in 
coerce the youth into any line of work that he is not in 
sympathy with or for which he has no natural fitness. 
When a boy has had sufficient opportunity to judge of 
his father’s business or profession and decide whether or 
not he wishes to engage in it, then, by all means, he 
should be left absolutely to make his own decision. If 
an attempt is made to force him into an uncongenial 
line of activity he will start with a handicap that almost 
certainly will defeat his succeeding. Many obstinate 
fathers have made this mistake. 

On the other hand, there are those who have been so 
anxious not unduly to influence their sons that they have 
gone to the other extreme. As a result the sons have 
felt their sires either had no interest in them or posi- 
tively did not want them to follow their lead. Where a 
man has failed of success himself he may naturally dis- 
courage his son’s taking up the same line of work. Hav- 
ing succeeded in his own chosen field, a father has no 
excuse for failing to acquaint his son with the work so 
that the boy can judge of his interest in it. Once 
convinced of a youth’s desire to enter a certain field and 
the probability of his suceeding in it, it is pure neglect 
for a father to fail in opening opportunities for him. 

Entirely apart from the question of good to the in- 
dividual is the one of the best interest to the world at 
large and progress. Is it wise to keep a line of descent 
in one field of work, or, as the farmer has learned, is it 
preferable to have ‘‘rotation in crops,’’ so that the soil 
may be most fruitfully used? Is there any analogy? Is 
the race benefited by not having the brains of any one 
family too long devoted to the same purpose? Will there 
be a freshness of material for development along new 
lines every generation or so? 

No doubt some will be reminded of the vocations in 
which skill plays a large part, and many generations 
have been carpenters, or weavers, or expert artists or 
artisans of one sort or another. Who can deny that 
heredity played a large part in the ultimate proficiency 
secured? 

So much by way of opening up the subject for our 
readers’ thought and consideration. We are not pre- 
pared to settle the problem for anyone. We do believe, 
however, that it will work itself out in almost any case 
where the father is not too busy or indifferent to take 
any interest in it. The boy should neither be slighted 
nor driven. Let him know his father’s profession first, 
then if he prefers another he should not be prevented 
from embracing it. 

Power, New York. 





MASTON AND MARGERIE RAW- 


JEWEL 


LINGS, 
Spencer, Ind. 


AND THELMA HUGHES 
Steptoe, Wash. 


JANET A. HALL, 
Delta, Colo. 


DORIS MOON, 
Culbertson, Mont. 
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~ COMING CONVENTIONS. 


«tes Fixed for Conventions of Many Lead- 
ing Lumber Associations. 





i) 


november 5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ol. National Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Quarterly 
mit ting. 
ovember 8—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
As. ciation, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 
vember 11—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 
Ar al Meeting. 


vember 12—New York Lumber Trade Association, 18 


Br .dway, New York City. Annual meeting. 
“ovember 12-14—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
As. ciation, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn, 


November _13—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
W.iworth Building, New York City. Annual meeting. 
vember 18-20—Fifth National Conservation Congress, 
W.-hington, D. C. 
vember 21—-North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Vv Monthly meeting. 

1) cember 6—North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
AS iation, Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. : 

December 9, 10—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

December _ 15, 16—Pacific coast forest fire organizations, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

January 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 17—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, 
Cal. Annual meeting. 

Jonuary 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asvociation of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 20-—National Building Trades & Employers’ Asso- 

t , Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
(inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 30, 31—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual 
meeting. 

February 8—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont. Annual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
ion, Elks’ Temple and Post Tavern, Battle Creek, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 8-5—Union Association of Lumber & Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


uary 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
ssociation, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Apeth 20-e 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, : 


May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 













NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 

New York, Oct. 27.—The annual meeting of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association will be held at 18 Broad- 
way, on November 12. Annual reports of committees will 
be submitted at this meeting and will be followed by the 
usual election of officers. 





NATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ & EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oet. 29.—The annual convention of 
the National Building Trades & Employers’ Association 
will be held in Louisville about January 20, the exact 
date for the 1914 gathering to be announced shortly. 
Louisville presented an invitation through the local build- 
ers’ exchange several weeks ago. Inasmuch as the Louis- 
ville organization has an important project under way, 
that of standardizing building contracts, the convention 
will be largely devoted to discussion of that topic. 





NOTEWORTHY PERSONNEL OF CONSERVATION 


CONGRESS. 
The National Conservation Congress which is to hold its 
fifth annual meeting at Washington, D. C., November 18, 
19 and 20, is an open forum for the discussion of all sides’ 


of questions pertaining to the conservation of forests and 
Waterways. Believing that this country’s forests and 
Water powers are at stake and observing that within the 
next few months the fight for their protection will be made 


in Congress and in State legislatures, the National Con- 
servation Congress thinks the time is apropos for all inter- 
tM meet and speak, in no uncertain terms, on these 
questions, 

Amoug the ehief objects for which the National Con- 
servation Congress was created is to ‘‘afford an agercy 
through which the people of the country may frame poli- 
- and principles affecting the conservation and utiliza- 
1on ot 


ieir resources to be put into effect by their repre- 
s in State and Federal Governments. ’’ 
The }rsonnel of the Congress is made up of prominent 


Sentati 


ig roughout the country—persons who have given 
the sult of conservation much thought and whose judg- 
Ment i) ‘his great question is of the best. This official 
perso1 is made up as follows: 
Fe ,ielegates appointed by the governor of each State 
. 7 1tory. 
5 Fiv, legates appointed by the mayor of each city with 
a me on of 25,000 or more. 
5 ire delegates appointed by the mayor of each city with 
: nm. nm of less than 25,000. 
ideal. ‘elegates appointed by each board of county com- 
od ‘legates appointed by each national organization 
Fiw | in the work of conservation. 
gantent legates appointed by each State or interstate or- 
Tae concerned in the work of conservation. 
board. l¢gates appointed by each chamber of commerce, 
Roiae rs rade, commercial club, or other local organization 
fie, in the work of conservation. 
dite co, i appointed by each State or other univer- 
ment « ‘one and by each agricultural college or experi- 
( Of . 
* ! the National Conservation Congress. 
7 ee ‘orary personnel consists of the President of the 


of Cn ‘tes, the Vice President, the Cabinet, members 
’, the Supreme Court, representatives of foreign 


Governments, governors of States and Territories and 
State, county and city officials throughout the country. 

Officials of the Conservation Congress believe that the 
holding of this year’s meeting at Washington affords an 
opportunity for service which has had no parallel since the 
historic conference of governors at the White House. At 
that conference the conservation sentiment was crystal- 
lized into a movement and at this year’s congress it is 
expected the conservation movement will be shaped into 
definite recommendations for legislation by both State and 
Federal authority. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS ANNUAL. 


In session in Detroit, Mich., October 24, the executive 
committee of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation decided upon the dates and places of the next 
annual meeting of that organization. Those chosen 
are respectively February 4 and 5 and Battle Creek, 
Mich. Headquarters will be at the Post Tavern and the 
sessions will be held in the Elks’ Temple. Secretary 
L. W. Smith advises that ‘‘the outlook now is for a 
very successful convention.’’ 


FORESTERS MEET. 


Appoint Delegates to Attend National Con- 
servation Congress. 





The regular fall meeting of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association was held in the chamber of commerce 
rooms in Raleigh at 10:30 September 30. The following 
delegates to the National Conservation Congress in Wash- 
ington were appointed: 

DELEGATES. B. F. Keith, Wilmington. 
“> Smoot, North Wilkes- Dr. C. H. Herty, Chapel Hill. 
Hugh McRae, Wilmington. ALTERNATES. 
Miss Julia A. Thorne, Ashe- Congressman J. H. Small, 
boro. Washington. 
Mrs. T. P. Harrison, Raleigh. E. B. Bright, Boardman. 
H. M. Cates, Graham. Frank E. Hewitt, Asheville. 

Great care was exercised in selecting delegates who 
would attend, and a full representation of the associa- 
tion at the congress is confidently expected. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the council of 
State to plant so far as is consistent with the scenie 
effect and with the plans of the council, a full collection 
of native North Carolina trees on the capito! grounds 
and the grounds of the governor’s mansion. 

It was unanimously decided that the next annual con- 
vention of the association be held in some central town 
in the western part of the State. Heretofore, the meet- 
ings have all been held in Raleigh and, for this reason, 
many of the western people who are or should be inter- 
ested have been unable to attend. It is probable the 
next meeting will be held in Asheville, toward the end 
of March or early in April. It is hoped that a side trip 
through the white pine plantations of the Biltmore Estate 
or through the conservative logging operations of the 
Carr Lumber Company on Pisgah Forest, may be ar- 
ranged. 

One of the principal objects of the meeting was to 
urge upon the legislature the importance of extending 
the stock law all over the State. The association has 
always stood firmly for the elimination of the open range 
conditions and has steadily advocated a State-wide stock 
law. 

Among those in attendance at the meeting were Presi- 
dent E. B. Wright, president of the Butters Lumber Com- 
pany, Boardman; Dr. D. H. Hill, president of the A. & 
M. College, West Raleigh; Clarence Poe, vice president 
for North Carolina of the National Conservation Con- 
gress, Raleigh; Secretary J. S. Holmes; J. 8. Hill, Dur- 
ham; Dr. T. M. Owen and G. H. Randall, of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 





FOREST PRODUCTS PROSPECTUS. 


George S. Wood, manager of the Forest Products 
Exposition Company, has issued a booklet to prospective 
exhibitors, giving all the essential general information 
concerning the forest product expositions which are to 
be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, April 30 to May 9, 
and the Grand Central Palace, New York, May 21 to 30. 
The booklet explains that it is the purpose and policy 
of the forest products expositions to present a visual 
demonstration and exhibition of wood as a basic and 
actual commodity, showing its original state, its multi- 
tude of uses, the methods of preparation for these uses, 
its possibilities, finished products, process of manufac- 
turing these products, the decorative, constructive and 
useful adaptation of the material and scientific means 
of protection of the forest and permanency of the 
industry. 

The booklet includes an application blank for the 
amount of space desired by the exhibitor and on the 
reverse side of the application there is space for a full 
descriptica of the proposed exhibit. The booklet also 
includes diagrams of the Coliseum and Annex in Chicago 
and the Grand Central Palace in New York, with allot- 
ments that have been made up to date and unalloted 
space. Rules and regulations covering the expositions 
are also included in the booklet. 
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AMONG THE CLUBS. 


To Celebrate Fifth Anniversary — Milling- 
in-Transit Discussed—Golf Tourney. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 27.—The monthly meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the 
Bismartk Cafe November 11, and Secretary George O. 
Worland expects a large attendance. There will be 
several business matters come before the club for discus- 
sion and Secretary Worland will arrange for a business 
men’s dinner for the members and guests. President 
D. B. MacLaren has promised to give a talk on his re- 
cent trip through Kentucky and Tennessee. 





TO COMPLETE FIVE YEARS OF PROSPERITY. 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club will be held November 11. This 
meeting will conclude five years of prosperity and activ- 
ity for the local organization, which was among the pio- 
neers along certain lines of local association work. The 
club has met weekly during the entire period, having 
missed less than half a dozen regular meetings. A. E. 
Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, was the first 
president of the club, which was organized in 1908. The 
present officers are Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, President; D. E. Kline, Louisville 
Veneer Mills, Vice President; C. M. Sears, Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Company, Treasurer, and G. D. Crain, Jr., 
Secretary. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 29.—There was a good attend- 
ance at the weekly meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club, brought about by a decision to impose a fine on 
members for nonattendance. The most important features 
of the meeting were a discussion of milling-in-transit, and 
a report by A. B. Ransom, chairman of tke transportation 
committees, recommending action looking to securing for 
Nashville privileges enjoyed by other towns and cities in 
this State. ‘‘The policing of logs,’’ whereby the lumber 
shipped out must be made from logs billed in, was dis- 
eussed. An attorney, who represents Evansville and 
Louisville in a similar complaint, submitted a proposition 
to have Nashville join those cities before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. The committee was empowered to 
take action, and the local club is expected to take action 
either jointly or separately shortly. 

A report was made on the circular issued by local rail- 
road officials, urging shippers and consignees to load and 
unload cars promptly in order to alleviate the car short- 
age, which is daily growing more serious in the South. 
The lumbermen were favorable to action looking to 
codéperation with the railroads. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS’ LAST GAME OF THE 
SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 28.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club held its monthly tournament and 
meeting October 21 at the Springhaven Country Club, near 
Media, in the Delaware County suburbs, through the 
courtesy of Joseph P. Comegys. A high, chilly wind, 
with the distance and inaccessibility kept the attendance 
below normal, but twenty-eight players teed off, playing 
in seven foursomes. The course was moist and this, with 
the wind, made for high scores. The players, with their 
gross, handicap and net scores were: 

Ralph Souder, of Hailowell & Souder, 103-12-91; Horace 
A. Reeves jr., 104-16-88; Frank Buck, of the Estate of 
Daniel Buck, no card, and William Henry Smedley, of Smed- 
ley Bros., 120-28-92. 

Maurice C. Burton, of Edw. F. Henson & Co., 97-6-91; 
Joseph W. Janney, 113-18-95; J. Anderson Ross, 111-10-101, 
and J. W. Turnbull, 105-10-95. 

Eli B. Hallowell, of Hallowell & Souder, 108-24-84: H. 
W. Allen, of the Estate of Ellwood Allen, 114-24-90; E. D. 
Swenk, 126-35-93, and F. Benson, 105-22-83, both of 
the Swenk-Benson Company. 

Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & Parker, 136-30-106; Joseph 
P. Comegys, cf the Barker-Bond Lumber Company, 131-30- 
101; Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, 118-24-94, 
and T. DeLand Williams, of J. Randall Williams & Co., 121- 
22-99. 


Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell, 108-23-85; William 
H. Fritz, 117-30-87; John H. Schofield, of Schofield Bros., 
109-26-83, and S. P. Bowers, 116-27-89. 

J. B. McFarland, jr., of the McFarland Lumber Com- 
pany, 93-4-89; Horace W. Smedley, of Smedley & Mehl, 94- 
4-90: E. B. Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., 91-0-91, 
and E. F. Henson, of Edw. F. Henson & Co., 97-5-92. 

William P. Shearer, of Samuel Shearer & Son, 104-20-84; 
J. Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent ‘Company, 98-12-86; 
William L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 108-16-92, 
and F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, 121- 
30-91. 

Most of the players finished in good time, and all en- 
joyed an excellent dinner, following which ex-President 
Frank Buck called the meeting to order in the absence 
of both President Fry and Vice President Ross, who had 
been unable to stay after the play. 

The winners for the day were F. A. Benson and John 
H. Schofield, who had tied for first place. On a toss 
Mr. Benson took first, and Mr. Schofield second prize. 
For the third prize William P, Shearer and Eli B. Hal- 
lowell were tied. The latter lost the toss. 

As this was the final meeting of the year, the sea- 
son’s play was figured up and Ben C. Currie was found 
to have won both the trade journal cup and the presi- 
dent’s prize, donated by Frank Buck. 

The cup was given for the best score in points on the 
year’s play, several features of the play being con- 
sidered in the awarding of points. The prize was for 
the best average net score for the season, five out of six 
games counting. Mr. Buck made a humorous speech in 
presenting his prize, a hall clock, in a beautiful ma- 
hogany case. It is the highest type of timepiece and runs 
for 400 days. 
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HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ QUARTERLY. 


Members Unanimous in Characterizing Meeting “Most Interesting in History of Organization” —Eau Claire Mills 
Visited — Discussion Covers a Wide Range of Subjects. 


Eau CLairE, WiIs., Oct. 29.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held its fall meet- 
ing in this city today, the sessions being held at the 
beautiful Eau Claire Club. The members nae that it 
was the longest and most interesting meeting in the history 
of the organization. The convention was called to order 
at 10:45 by President Hamar; one and a half hours were 
taken for luncheon, and it was 6:15 p. m. before the meet- 
ing adjourned. Prior to the meeting the members visited 
the mills of the John H. Kaiser Lumber Company and 
the New Dells Lumber Company. These two concerns 
entertained the visitors with a sumptuous luncheon, served 
in the dining room of the Eau Claire Club. Reports 
of committees, an address by H. D. Tiemann on the Forest 
Service experiments in dry-kilning, and discussions, run- 
ning the gamut from logging to marketing the lowest 
grades of hemlock, held the closest attention of all those 
present. 

After the reading of the minutes the treasurer’s report 
was read by Secretary Kellogg and showed receipts 
of $6,065.47, which, with the balance on hand July 
21, of $2,226.09, totalled $8,291.56. Vouchers paid 
amounted to $4,523.03, leaving a balance on hand of 
$3,768.53. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Kellogg’s report, as is usual, covered all 

phases of the association work and is here given in full. 


Good progress has been made in several lines of asso- 
ciation activity since the meeting in Green Bay, July 28. 
The treasurer’s report shows a satisfactory financial con- 
dition, and as we have been carrying a comfortable bal- 
ance all the year it has been possible to wait until the 
end of each quarter before calling for membership dues, 
whereas, in previous years, it has been necessary to send 
out bills at the beginning of each quarter. The mem- 
bers have thus been given the benefit of an additional 
three months in the use of their money, which has 
doubtless been appreciated. 

During the last month or two there has been con- 
siderable slackness on the part of some members in 
making regular reports, but it does little good to men- 
tion the fact here because members who are present 
today are those who can generally be depended upon to 
respond promptly to every call for information. It is 
the man who stays away from meetings who is prone 
to get what benefit he can from association work 
without contributing his proper share of individual 
effort. verybody pays association dues, but were this 
all the association might as well go out of business 
tomorrow. It is the constant codperation of the more 
public spirited members that makes an association pos- 
sible, and without their services freely given for the 
benefit of all the association could accomplish none of 
the purposes for which it is maintained. 

During the last three months the association com- 
mittees have done some excellent work, as will be amply 
proved by the reports to be presented later. It has 
been suggested that, in addition to the standing com- 
mittees which we now have, a permanent committee 
on employment be created, among whose duties would be 
the promotion of uniform standards in the payment of 
woodsmen, and the introduction of better and more 
economical methods of conducting camps. This sug- 
gestion will doubtless be a subject of debate today. 

Statistics. 


The statistics presented on the large sheet which all 
of you have should receive careful study later when there 
is time for appreciation of their significance. While 
trade has been in only moderate volume for the last 
three months it is encouraging to note that since Octo- 
ber 1, 1912, hemlock shipments have exceeded the cut 
by 9 percent and that hardwood production has been only 
5 percent greater than the shipments. The very small 
accumulation of hardwood stocks is particularly grati- 
fying in view of the fact that the hardwood produc- 
tion this year will be approximately 15 percent greater 
than in 1912. While considerable hemlock is being 
sawed the year’s output will not exceed that of 1912, 
and is likely to fail a little short. 

The figures for lower Michigan correspond closely 
with our own, as is generally the case. Stocks of all 
kinds of hardwoods in that territory were only 3% per- 
cent greater October 1, 1913, than October, 1912, and 
remarkable decreases are noted in the amount of stock 
unsold. The total quantity of No. 2 and better of all 
kinds of hardwoods in lower Michigan is the least of 
any other time during the last six years, while specific- 
ally it is 20 percent less than a year ago and 46 per- 
cent less than two years ago. Unsold stocks of No. 3 
hardwoods of all kinds in lower Michigan are 39 per- 
cent less than a year ago, and 85 percent less than 2 
years ago. Hemlock stocks show a decrease of 6 per- 
cent as compared with this time last year. 


Hardwood Stock Data. 


Following the recommendation of the bureau of grades 
at the Green Bay meeting an effort was made to collect 
information from our members upon hardwood stocks 
by grades and thicknesses. Requests were made for a 
report of the hardwood stocks unsold October 1. Replies 
were furnished by 60 members. Of these, one-quarter, 
or fifteen firms, had no unsold hardwoods on that date, 
five had no inventory, and eight did not give the in- 
formation in the form desired. The stocks held by the 
remaining thirty-two firms are shown on the reprint 
which you have, and also the number of firms holding 
each grade and thickness. It will be noted that, alto- 
gether, these thirty-two firms held, October 1, only 
38,196,000 feet of unsold hardwoods, or an average of 
only 1,200,000 feet each. A careful study of the table 
will show very clearly that there are no unsold stocks 
whatever of many items, and that the quantity of many 
other items is wholly insignificant. It would seem that a 
compilation of this sort two or three times a year would 
be very useful, and the secretary will appreciate an 
expression of opinion on this subject today. 

The usual number of reports upon proposed logging 
operations this winter indicate about the same hem- 
lock input as last winter, but a fair increase in hard- 
wood logging. However, so many factors affect the log 
input that estimates made at this time may be far 
from verified when operations are checked up next 
spring. 

The tabulation of reports upon woods wages indicates 
an increase of about 5 percent over 1912, or about the 
same increase as 1912 showed over 1911, and marks the 
highest average woods wages ever paid. While some 
firms believe that wages will be lower later in the sea- 
son, there is no doubt that it will cost more to feed 
men than last year, and that, on the whole, logging 
will be more expensive than ever before. Recent re- 
ports indicate that the supply of men is increasing, so 








there should be no great difficulty in filling up the camps 
before long. ‘The industrial commission, with free em- 
ployment offices at Milwaukee, Oshkosh, La Crosse and 
Superior, has supplied many woodsmen, and it is said 
that with the benefit of previous experience and records 
which are being compiled these offices are now able to 
supply a better grade of labor than when they were first 
opened. Arrangements are practically completed for the 
establishment of a fifth free employment office by the 
industrial commission which will be located in Wausau, 
so firms whose operations are easily accessible from 
that point will doubtless be able to get considerable help 
through the new office. 


Forest Products Exposition. 


It is a pleasure to report that the members responded 
in a most satisfactory fashion to the suggestion that 
they subscribe for stock in the Forest Products Expo- 
sition Company. Twenty- -nine members have taken 45 
shares of stock, and in the promotion of this enterprise 
our association has been among the leaders. Now that 
the stock subscriptions are taken care of the next thing 
to do is to begin making plans for our exhibit. At its 
meeting in Detroit last week the Michigan association 
appropriated $2,500 for an exhibit to be made jointly with 
our association if a satistactory plan could be worked 
out. There is bo doubt that by tar the most effective 
and economical exhibit can be made by the two associa- 
tions joining hands in the undertaking, for our products 
are practically the same and go chiefly to the same 
markets. Action should be taken on this subject today 
in order that there may be plenty of time for the prepa- 
ration of exhibits. Everyone who has fully intormed 
himself upon the scope of the proposed exposition has 
come to the conclusion that it affords by tar the best 
opportunity which has yet occurred for the lumber 
industry to make its methods and products better known 
to the general public, 


Conservation Congress. 


The Fifth National Conservation Congress will meet 
in Washington, November 18-20. The program will con- 
sist almost entirely of papers and discussions relating 
to forestry, water powers and lumbering. President 
Hamar has appointed delegates to represent the asso- 
ciation at the congress, and it would seem only proper 
that our organization enroll as a member of the con- 
gress, which can be done at a cost of only $25. The con- 
gress aS now organized is the leader of opinion on all 
questions of conservation, and participation in it. will 
afford representatives of the lumber industry an oppor- 
tunity to refute many popular misconceptions as to the 
conditions under which our forest resources are utilized. 


The National Association. 


All our members are being kept fully informed upon 
the activities of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association through frequent reports which are sent in 
bulk to our office and then distributed with our own 
publications. In addition to assuming responsibility for 
the Forest Products Exposition, the National association 
is doing a large amount of excellent work along many 
lines of great importance to the lumber industry. Its 
efforts are worthy of every support, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that the National association is hampered 
by lack of funds in many of its undertakings. An 
effort should be made another year to put the National 
association in a better financial condition. 


General Conditions. 


Conditions on the whole have been so favorable this 
year for the manufacturer of northern hemlock and hard- 
woods that we perhaps fail to realize how adverse they 
have been for several months for lumbermen in other 
localities—particularly the South and extreme West. 
General business has been in good volume throughout 
the year, and the building record, in which we are 
always interested, has been practically as great up to 
the first of October this year as last, and last year was 
a record breaker. Nevertheless, several kinds of lumber 
other than our own have gone off in price several dollars 
a thousand since last spring, and it will take them some 
little time to regain the former level. While the time 
has gone by when there is likely to be any serious over- 
production of lumber in Wisconsin and Michigan, an 
overproduction is still easily possible and will frequently 
occur in competing woods, so that the wise course for 
the northern manufacturer to follow is to operate con- 
servatively and to do more than ever before to develop 
his home markets, which are of increasing importance. 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS. OCTOBER 1, 1912, TO SEPTEM- 
BER 30, ned 





ut, feet. Shipped, feet. 

Hemlock Cctsup Sewers bale 420, 963,000 460,514,000 
Aeon ie pari eee enc eo 7 ‘066. 000 8,742,000 
eer 47,044,000 53,536,000 
INGE ao Rie cera heen Stem ose 85,374,000 99,869,000 
BR bsce ka -cseueek sake et ee 26,070,000 30,559,000 
0 SE eer ere me ee 80,850,000 83,540,000 
EK ka ne be cnn as seunbabuwwisin 3,119,000 3,268,000 
All hardwoods..........é 328,551,000 314,155,000 


Hardwood Stocks. 

Requests for reports upon hardwood stocks unsold on 
October 1 were answered by sixty members. Of these, 
fifteen firms had no unsold hardwoods, five had no in- 
ventory and eight did not give the information in the 
form desired. The stocks held by the remaining thirty- 
two firms were distributed as follows: 
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Logging Operations. 

Reports upon log input and woods wages have been 
received from 70 representative firms throughout Wis- 
eonsin and northern Michigan. 

LOG INPUT. 
The log input of the reporting firms last season and the 
logging planned for this winter compare as follows: 
Hemlock, Hardwood, Pine, 
M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Lemmed BOZ16 cas cevsusss 341,551 232, 473 76,7 
Expect to log 1913-14...... 351,800 271,950 67 
Logged 1913-13—all kinds........... 650,777,000 
Expect to log 1913-14—all kinds..... 692.002,000 fee 
WOODS WAGES. 
Average woods wages per month including board at pres- 


ent — as follows with reports in October, 1911 and 
1912 


1913. 1933. 1911. 
RIE oi np ko a'e wt eigearsteis bie $29.5 $28.5 $26.00 
Se ee er ere 30. 29. 27.40 
ES Ge Nbc se a ge we a 8 wees 31. 29.5 26.40 
OINEI 5 ico Tae G46 <6 6/041 We oie aah 32.8 30.5 29.00 
Ne rrr rarer eee 34. 32. 29.80 
NR Fala ay 6a 1s 555. 9% “rank 643 Sree 35. 34.5 31.90 
| ee rea nee } 34.2 31.30 
‘Teamsters 8 2 31.40 
Top loaders 34.80 
Blacksmiths 9.2% 16.50 
RUMEN IE ise ath teie is on ah oe eta a ounie oO 36.5 64.75 
CO Tee ree re . 68.88 8.2 73.00 





Michigan Hardwood Stocks. 

Reports to the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association afford the tollowing comparison of hard- 
wood stocks on hand unsold on October 1, 1913, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1912: 






No. 2 €Better. No. 3. Total. 
M feet. M feet. 
1913. 1912. 1913. 1918. 
BER Saas. aes 198 692 91 7 
Sasswood .... 5,060 6,071 510 
a. ae 2,714 5,436 681 2,22( 
ee 2,490 1,933 539 
Rock elm.... 479 561 56 
Soft elm..... 2,487 3,016 551 
ae 12,081 2,85 3,974 





Totals ... 25,509 31,961 5,267 8,809 30,776 40,770 
George H. Chapman, chairman of the railroad commit- 
tee, said that his committee was only two months old and 
had not fairly gotten squared away to accomplish much. 
He brought out the fact, however, that he had heard 
the railroads were advancing rates in certain eastern and 
central western territory and he asked for a discussion of 
these advances. Secretary Kellogg said that he thought 
the advance would be 5 cents and up. However, he was 
under the impression that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended these rates. 

Secretary Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that the railroads in Michigan 
had been served notice of advances of from 5 to 33% 
percent. Some of the advances ranged from 7 to 8% 
cents a hundred pounds, and even as high as from 
6 to 8% cents a hundred pounds. 

Edward Hines said he had just returned from a rate 
meeting in St. Paul and stated that the Pacific coast 
manufacturers enjoyed a 10-cent rate from all Missouri 
points to Minneapolis, but from Duluth lumbermen were 
forced to pay 18 cents; that the northern manufacturer 
was called upon to pay nearly 100 percent more freight, 
for less service, than manufacturers from the South and 
West. He thought that it would be a good plan for the 
different associations in the North to give this matter 
considerable thought. 

The balance of the morning was taken up by the tech 
nical address of D. H. Tiemann, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of Madison, Wis., who is considered an expert 
on the matter of seasoning wood. Mr. Tiemann was givel 
the closest attention. His address will run in a later issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Tiemann was & 
tended a vote of thanks for his talk. The meeting then 
adjourned for luncheon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first order of business in the afternoon session was 
ie report of the advertising committee, which was read 
y Secretary Kellogg. He outlined the work done by 
ie committee since October 1, 1912. 
The report of the advertising committee told in detail 
ie methods followed and the results that have been 
ccomplished. It constituted an interesting document. It 
1owed that birch is in good demand as an interior finish 
nd for other uses. Hemlock also has been popular with 
ie farmers of Wisconsin and Illinois, who furnish a good 
emlock market. The report referred to the exhibit held 
under the auspices of the Lisbon Wood & Iron Works, of 
isbon, N. D., a description of which appears in the 
mmunity Development department on page 37 of this 
eek’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In this con- 
ection the report said: 
An excellent example of what a live firm can do in almost 
iy small town to promote the use of good building ma- 
rials was recently furnished by the Lisbon Wood & Iron 
\orks of Lisbon, N. D. The proprietor of this concern— 
T. Whitehouse—installed at the annual corn festival in 
| isbon, October 1, an attractive booth containing specimens 
about 200 different woods. ‘The secretary’s office and 
irty members of the association supplied Mr. Whitehouse 
vith panels of northern woods and other information, so 
at, aS a result, the woods of Wisconsin and Michigan 
ere especially in evidence at the display. 
rhe corn festival lasted a week, with an attendance of 
rom 4,000 to 8,000 daily. A register was kept of the 
visitors to the booth, but it was so crowded that but few 
ignatures could be obtained. However, at the close, the 
vister carried the names of visitors from twenty-five cities 
North Dakota and twenty-seven cities in eleven other 
siates. This is simply another example of the widespread 
id unmeasurable influence of good advertising. 


Insurance. 


The insurance committee report was read by Wil- 
liamy J. Kessler, the chairman. The report follows: 


Your committee on insurance has within the brief time 
that has been allowed gone into the matter of insurance as 
thoroughly as possible. The subject of fire insurance in 
relation to lumber risks is a deep and intricate one, and 
realizing fully how very uninteresting a mass of statistics 
and figures on this subject would be to a meeting of this 
kind we have aimed to eliminate as much of that kind of 
matter as possible. 

During the investigation which this committee has carried 
on a number of our members were consulted, and it is sur- 
prising to learn that the question of fire insurance rates 
ippears to be a proposition foreign to their interests, they 
apparently being satisfied to pay the rates imposed, with 
the evident feeling that these rates are so fixed and invul- 
nerable that there is no recourse. For the purpose of a 
little enlightenment for a number of the members, and 
by a special request, the committee will ask vour kind 
indulgence while it treats on the elementary principles of 
insurance, 





Determining the Making of Rates. 

First, we will take up the question of rate-making. The 
question has been asked us, How are these lumber rates 
made’ Ali tire insurance rates in Wisconsin are made by 
what is known as the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, under 
an analytical system of rate making known as the Dean 
schedule. This assumes a certain standard risk, and makes 
additions for defects in construction and hazards from 
occupancy and exposure, and gives credits for advantages 
in construction and fire protection. These charges and 
credits are made by percentages upon a basis charge. This 
basis charge is a definite number of cents per $100 of in- 
surance, and a basis table is adopted for the State, which 
provides for different basis rates for the various cities, 
classified according to size, fire protection, and other con- 
ditions affecting fire hazard. The adoption of this basis 
table and classification of the cities is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment of the person applying the schedule, and 
it has been shown that, in adopting this schedule for Wis- 
consin at the time of the introduction of the Dean schedule, 
an attempt was made to approximate as nearly as possible 
the existing rates. 

In this State a local board of underwriters or an asso- 
ciation of local agents in any city, or village, is authorized 
by statute to establish and maintain rates therein. This 
stitute, enacted in 1897, specifically prohibits all other at- 
tempts to establish or maintain rates, and these local boards 
are the only rate-making establishments recognized by our 
law. The practical operation of these boards as developed 
from testimony in the investigation which our legislature 
of 1911 ordered is of some interest. The cities of Milwau- 
kee, Madison and Superior have boards which employ their 
own expert raters, and operate independently of the Wis- 
cousin Inspection Bureau, through which the estimates of 
rates for the rest of the State are made. The Wisconsin In- 
spection Bureau, which is at Milwaukee under the manage- 
ment of H. C. Griffing, makes surveys and so-called estimates, 
and these estimates are sold to the different companies, and 
furnished to their agents as required. Variations from 
these estimates are comparatively rare. Where variation 
has been made from these estimates, it was done in favor 
of « large insurer, to meet mutual or other competition 
frou outside of the members of the board. 

{he testimony referred to is practically unanimous that 
is no competition whatever between agents repre- 
‘ing local boards or between companies whose agents 
members thereof. There have been instances where 
s of established companies outside of the local boards 
written risks in a city at a rate lower than the board 

It is claimed that when this has been discovered the 
low boards have demanded of the companies taking such 
ri that the same be canceled, and that such cancelations 
have been made. There is in these instances a direct clash 
beiwoon the representatives of companies, and agents who 
seek Lo maintain rates, and of the insured who seek the lowest 
rate With the local agents authorized by law to codper- 
ite in making and maintaining rates to be charged by them, 
al vith no appeal from such action, it is not to be won- 
| that insurers whose premiums are sufficiently large to 
‘nt attention to the subject protest and seek insur- 
‘ outside of the local agents, and often from companies 
not suthorized to transact business in this State. 


Possible Safeguards. 


problems of fire insurance rates are under scrutiny, 
n ily in Wisconsin but in many other States. Our pres- 
C1 stem of regulating the business of the insurance 
ce nies seems to be at fault. There seems to be an in- 
¢ ng public demand that the State shall take this sub- 
} i hand and make a thorough investigation. The propo- 
i however, is so large that it will be sometime before 
esislature can handle this problem intelligently. 
' field of supervision has extended to the question of 
ost of the insurance, and the possibility of the reduc- 
' in both our fire loss and in the expense of distributing 
t loss. The property destroyed is the smaller part of the 
- ior which fires are responsible. The expense of the 
a ‘nce is almost equal to the loss which it distributes. 
Es ost of maintaining fire departments, and other fire 
} ‘tion, is not much less. Worst of all, the ‘business of 
x “surance appears to be conducted so as to tend toward 
at se rather than decrease of the fire losses. The busi- 
: of insurance and the amount of money handled in- 
‘ ‘ as the loss increases. The agents of the companies 
‘re best acquainted with the property insured are paid 
centage on the premiums they collect. The higher the 
loss and consequent premiuni the higher the payment 








to the agent. The greater the volume of premiums the 
greater the business, and consequent chance of profit to the 
companies. It is a credit to the companies and agents 
alike that in spite of this condition a movement for fire 
protection has been promoted by the companies, and joined 
in by many of the agents. 

It is, however, too much to expect that the activities of 
the companies or their agents shall extend toward compre- 
hensive tuture plans for the practical elimination of fire. 
waste, and consequent reduction in the business of insur- 
ance, such as has been brought about in the European 
countries. This must be accomplished by intelligent action 
by the State. The agitation over the question of fire in- 
surance rates has resulted in legislation in a number of 
States. Our legislature of 1911 ordered an investigation 
into matters relating to the business of fire insurance and 
prevention of fires. The committee appointed by the legis- 
lature has held a number of mectings and taken a lot of 
testimony in various cities throughout the State. This com- 
mittee is required to make its annual report with its recom- 
mendations on or before December 1 of this year. Its work 
has not progressed to a point where any definite conclusion 
has been reached, and any statement of conclusions should 
be deferred until the committee report is made. We have 
already referred to some of the findings of this committee 
which come to us as advance information. 


Relation of Losses to Premiums. 


Sometime ago Mr. Kellogg gathered some very interesting 
statistics on fire insurance rates from the members of this 
association. The rates paid by our various firms show a 
great disparity, and range from $1.50 to $6.70 on sawmills, 
from 90 vents to $6.30 on planing mills, and from $1.10 to 
$3.60 on lumber yards, some of the lower rates of course 
being preferred risks, such as sprinkled mills, well pro- 
tected lumber yards, etc. In another report which Mr. Kel- 
logg published, and which touches a vital part of the sub- 
ject before us, is the ratio of losses to the premiums paid. 
From information which our secretary procured it was not 
possible to segregate intelligently sawmill risks, planing 
mill risks and lumber yard risks, for the reason that in a 
number of instances these risks were combined. The forty- 
two firms reporting show a total loss ratio for a period of 
ten years of something like 23 percent. It is amusing 
indeed to compare these figures with the figures that the 
old line companies submit. Replies have recently been re- 
ceived from some twenty-five to thirty of these old line 
companies in which they all invariably claim that their 
Wisconsin experience with lumber risks has been most 
unsatisfactory, and that their loss ratio runs from 60 to 
70 percent. Giving them the benefit of all doubt in this 
matter, and recognizing fully that in the compilation of 
these figures they group not only lumber but other wood- 
working hazards, this committee is inclined to doubt the 
correctness of their statistics. 

Of course this feature must be taken into consideration 
in the comparison of these loss ratios; the figures which 
Mr. Kellogg has compiled, and which show a loss ratio of 
23 percent can be justly termed preferred risks, while 
those of the old-line companies undoubtedly include many 
poor risks. The sawmill away back in the woods without 
any fire protection whatsoever is a poor risk. When they 
have a fire their loss is generally total, and their loss forms 
an important factor in the loss ratio of the old-line com- 


panies. 
A Problem to Solve. 


The question which is before this association, and which 
has been given to this committee to solve, is “Can we re- 
duce our present apparently exorbitant fire insurance rates?" 
We believe that, if this matter is intelligently handled, a 
material reduction may be effected. It is useless for us as 
individuals to attempt to batter down the rates of the old- 
line companies, operating under the so-called board rates. 
The proposition must be handled collectively. Your com- 
mittee recommends, first, cojperation with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which is actively engaged on 
this same proposition. In a recent interview with Secretary 
Rhodes we were informed that the National association has 
in view the formation of an interassociation, national in 
its scope, to be composed entirely of lumbermen. The Na- 
tional association first had under advisement the project 
of taking over one of the now existing interinsurance asso- 
ciations, but this plan has not been taken to kindly, and a 
feeling seems to be manifest everywhere that this business 
of insurance is distinctively our own business, and that it 
—— be handled and managed by the lumbermen them- 
selves. 

Mr. Rhodes advises us that interest in this proposition is 
intense, particularly in the West, and that this proposition 
will soon be developed into something tangible. You, of 
course, will understand that, in an interinsurance associa- 
tion such as the National association is to form, only a 
certain percentage of your,risk can be safely handled. Per- 
haps the limit of liability accepted by such an association 
will not be over 25 percent. The balance of your risk will 
still have to be placed elsewhere. 

Here we wish to lay before you the remedies proposed by 
a well known insurance expert of Chicago, who addressed 
our convention at the Green Bay meeting in July. We were 
unable to form any comprehensive idea of just what his 
plans were from his address at our July meeting, but in 
several interviews which we have had with him since, his 
plan seems to be that we should purchase our insurance col- 
lectively. He seems to be confident that the board rates of 
che old-line companies can be reduced. He appears to have 
a very comprehensive, and, the committee believes, an en- 
rant feasible plan for bringing the necessary pressure to 
year, 

He proposes first to make a thorough field investigation 
of all risks that may desire to lend their support to such a 
movement. The plan calls for a couple of expert raters to 
visit our various plants and study the hazard which sur- 
rounds them, and then classify these various risks, such as 
Class “A,” Class “B,” ete. 

Working in conjunction with a committee empowered to 
place all of our insurance collectively, an impression may be 
made on the old-line companies, and that a material reduc- 
tion in rates can be affected. Should the old-line companies 
see fit to ignore our request for lower rates, it is claimed 
that the entire line can be placed with responsible outside 
companies, making a distribution that will be entirely safe 
and satisfactory, at rates materially less than the old-line 
stock company rates. The expense of placing the insurance 
in this manner may be about 1 percent of the premiums 
paid, it is believed. 

The plan of forming an interassociation composed of 
members of our association only your committee hardly be- 
lieves feasible. We question seriously if we can interest 
enough of our members in such a movement to make it 
practical. Such a movement must have a large support 
to make a reasonably safe distribution of the risk. 

We recommend that a plan for the collective purchase of 
insurance be considered. Speedy action has been promised 
in this matter, should his plans be accepted. We do not see 
any conflict between this plan and the proposed national 
interinsurance organization that as members of the National 
association we desire to encourage. 

When the National association has formed its interinsur- 
ance department and we wish to avail ourselves of the 
benefits of that plan we can cancel enough of our insurance 
to turn over to the National movement as much as it may 
be willing to accept. 

A. C. WELLS, 

S. W. HOLLISTER, 

W. A. HOLt, 

A. R. WEEK, 

WILLIAM J. KESSLER, 
Chairman. 

At the close of his report Mr. Kessler stated that Alvin 
C. Coats, an insurance expert from Indianapolis, Ind., was 

present and would be glad to answer any question the 


members might propound. An interesting hour followed, 
in which in a general discussion many truths were brought 
out concerning the inner workings of the insurance com- 
panies. 

W. C. Landon moved that the committee be continued 
and codperate with the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on an interinsurance proposition that the National 
body is working on. The motion prevailed. 


Grades and Standardizing. 


The bureau of grades reported through its chairman, 
M. J. Quinlan. Mr. Quinlan stated that the stocks of 
hardwoods on hand were only about 15 percent greater 
than in 1912; that the input would possibly be a little 
larger than 1913. The committee recommended that 
wherever possible hearts of beech, birch, elm and maple 
be made into ties. This would keep the stocks of No. 3 
from becoming excessive. He thought a profitable busi- 
ness could be done if study were given to the tie proposi- 
tion. The committee reported on the standardization of 
hemlock lumber as follows: 

ROUGH LUMBER—PIECE STUFF. 

Standard lengths for rough piece stuff are 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 22 and 24 feet. 

Standard widths for rough piece stuff are 4, 6, 
12 inches by 1% inches thick. 

BOARDS, 

Standard lengths for rough boards are 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 feet. 

Standard widths for rough boards are 4, 6, 
inches by 15/16 inches thick. 

DRESSED LUMBER—PIECE STUFF. 

: Standard sizes for piece stuff, S1S1E, are 1%x38%; 1%x 
5%; 1%x7% ; 1%x9% ; 1%x11%. 
BOARDS. 

The standard thickness for inch lumber S1S is 13/16-inch 
for flooring, ceiling, shiplap and drop siding. 
_ Standard widths are 3144, 54%, 7%, 9% 
face; standard thickness being 13/16-inch. 

Mr. Quinlan said that hemlock stocks were not excessive, 
and notwithstanding the fact that southern pine salesmen 
were encroaching on the hemlock territory and were mak- 
ing very generous concessions he did not believe that 
they were making much of an inroad on the northern 
manufacturers’ business. Prices had held up well and 
he thought that the hemlock manufacturer was in good 
shape. 

The committee suggested that yard foremen meet with 
association inspectors for instruction of the new hard- 
wood rules. Mr. Quinlan thought that the changes in the 
rules had been slightly beneficial to the northern manu- 
facturers as a whole. 

After considerable discussion the standardization of 
hemlock as recommended by the committee was adopted. 

W. C. Landon moved that the grading committee be 
authorized to arrange for district meetings of the yard 
foremen and graders with the inspectors within the next 
two months at some central point in Michigan or Green 
Bay, Wausau or Eau Claire, Wis., for instruction re- 
garding the new hardwood grading rules. The mo- 
tion so carried. 

In Behalf of the Logger. 

H. H. Stolle read a paper on the troubles of the logger. 
He pleaded for better methods of feeding the men. He 
said the lumber manufacturer was paying altogether too 
much for labor and supplies, especially beef. He asked 
for a substitute. He suggested that manufacturers might 
raise their own cattle. Mr. Stolle was followed by E. S. 
Hammond, the veteran logger, who struck out from the 
shoulder and told those present where they fall down and 
gave some of his experiences. He said he would not hire 
a ‘‘skulch’’ for anything. After much discussion looking 
to the improvement of conditions in logging and feeding 
men etc. R. B. Goodman moved that the logging superin- 
tendents should meet for the purpose of discussing meth- 
ods of logging, logging machinery and feeding the men. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Landon a motion was incor- 
porated that the meeting should be held at Green Bay 
some time next month, subject to the call of the president. 
The motion prevailed. 

Forest Products Exposition. 

Secretary Kellogg outlined the work being done by the 
Forest Products Exposition and explained what the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association did at its meeting 
last month. It had appropriated $2,500 and would ex- 
hibit jointly with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
manufacturers if they so desired. 

J. J. Lingle moved for an appropriation of $2,500 for 
the exhibit of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the Forest Products Exposition 
and that the sum be expended under the direction of the 
advertising committee and, if mutually satisfactory, the 
exhibit should be run jointly with the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The motion carried. 

The secretary was instructetd to continue his efforts 
to collect information from members upon hardwood 
stocks by grades and thicknesses. 

The presence of J. T. Phillips, of Green Bay, was 
missed. Mr. Phillips is an ardent association worker and 
never misses an association meeting. September 1 he 
was taken down with typhoid and it is thought that he 
will not be able to get back into harness until about 
December. A telegram was sent Mr. Phillips as follows: 

Your always genial and helpful presence is greatly missed 
by all officers and members of the association here today and 
we sincerely hope that you may soon regain health and 
strength. 

This wire was signed by the officers and directors. 

President Hamar was a tired chairman when the meet- 
ing adjourned at 6:15 p. m. 


Attendance. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. R. W. Edgcumbe; J. F._ Hal- 
pin, C. H. Worcester Co.; Edward Hines, Edward Hines 
Lumber Co.; F. Klapproth, Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co.; 
Murdock MeLeod, Oconto Co. ° 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Alvin  T. 
Audit & Inspection Co. 


(Concluded on Page 71.) 
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NORTH CAROLINANS’ SEMIANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Meeting Notable for Size and Character of Attendance, Interest Manifested and Importance of Problems Discussed 
— Addresses of Three Officers Dissect Vital Questions of Current Concern. 


NorFoLkK, VA., Oct. 24.—The twenty-fourth semi- 
annual of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held in Charleston, S. C., Thursday, October 23. The 
size of the attendance was gratifying to the officers and 
to the South Carolina members and a better spirit was 
in evidence of codperation, of interest and of enthusiasm 
in the subjects coming before the association for action. 
Several manufacturers, not members of the association, 
were in attendance, which was also pleasing, as it was 
the desire of the officers to have all manufacturers in 
attendance with a view to getting them in closer con- 
tact with the workings of the association and perhaps 
secure them as members and have their codperation in 
the efforts toward the betterment of conditions in the 
North Carolina pine industry. The slogan has been 
‘*The greater the membership, the greater the influence 
and good for all.’’ Much interest was manifested in 
the reports of the officers, containing as they always de 
important information for the betterment of the asso- 
ciation. The time allotted for the meeting was fully 
taken up, following which a delightful luncheon was 
served by the management of the St. Johns Hotel. There 
were short addresses from men of prominence in the 
lumber trade. The meeting was called to order by 
President Horton Corwin, jr., at 10:30 a. m. in the 
large auditorium of the Commercial Club with the fol- 
lowing members and guests present: 


Members Present. 
G. J. Cherry, Charleston, S. C.; North State Lbr. Co. 
D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 
J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va.; Kinsto Mfg. Co. 
J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 
Cc. J. Crane, Marion, 8. C.; Marion County Lumber Co. 
Cc. E. Emmert, Norfolk, Va.: John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; Rowland Lumber Co. 
E. W. Durant, jr., Charleston, 8. C.: E. P. Burton Lbr. C¢ 
Charles Hill, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 
Harrison Cannon, Whitehall, S. C. 
A. T. Baker, Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mfg. Co. 
George T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 
Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.: Branning Mfg. Co. 
J. N. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Davidson, Camden, 8S. C.: Davidson Lumber Co. 
W. T. Betts, Sumter, 8S. C.; Charles M. Betts & Co. 
George E. Major, Hertford, N. C.; Major & Loomis Co. 
F. G. Davies, Charleston, S. C.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 
Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.: John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
L. D. Baldwin, Charleston, 8. C.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 
E. Ludford, Charleston, S. C.;: North State Lbr. Co. 
W. S. Taylor, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
George W. Jones, New York: Camp Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Montague, Charleston, 8S. C.; E. F.. Burton Lbr. Co. 
L. C. Whitaker, Charleston, S. C. 

H. Burton, Charleston. S. C.; E. P. Burton Lumber Co. 
W. P. Montague, Charleston, S. C.; E. P. Burton Lbr. Co. 
H. W. Ambrose, Conway, 8. ¢ Conway Lumber Co. 

R. N. Morris, Norfolk, Va.; chief inspector. 
W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; secretary-treasurer. 
L. D. Boyce, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 
Thos. C. Flynn, Norfolk, Va.; chief clerk. 
Guests. 
Rev. S. C. Beckwith, Charleston, 8S. C 
Church. ‘ 
Hon. John P. Grace, Mayor of Charleston, S. C. 
lk. E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla.; president Georgia-Florida 

Saw Mill Ass‘n. 

E. C. Harrell, Jacksonville Fla.; secretary Georgia-Florida 

Saw Mill Ass’n. ane 
tobert H. Downman, New Orleans, La.; president Nat'l Lbr. 

Mfrs.’ Ass‘n. 

J. E. Rhodes, Chicago, Ill.; secretary Nat'l Lbr. Mfrs.’ Ass'n. 

G. S. Patton, Savannah, Ga.; Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co. 

t. J. Alderman, Alcolu, S. C.: D. W. Alderman & Sons. 

E. L. Halsey, Jacksonboro, 8S. C.: Mgr. Jacksonboro Lbr. Co. 

A. D. Snell, Charleston, 8S. C.; secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

W. E. Peregoy, Baltimore, Md.; Ryland & Brooks Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Wyatt, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. P. Carter, Hampton, S. C.; Cummings Lumber Co. 

Charles Crabbe, Rockaway Beach, L: 

Rev. S. C. Beckwith, pastor of St. Phillips Church, 
delivered the invocation. 

President Corwin introduced Mayor John B. Grace, 
who, he stated, needed no introduction, as he had cap- 
tured the hearts of the lumbermen when last in Charles- 
ton. Mayor Grace welcomed the members to his city 
officially and personally in a short but delightful speech, 
intermingled with humorous anecdotes of the proceed- 
ings at the last semiannual, which was held in Charleston. 
He said the lumbermen were welcome at any time and 
if they could not find accommodations in the hotels he 
would give them access to the city hall of his home. He 
was vigorously applauded. 

President’s Address. 

President Corwin then read his address. Coming 
from one so well informed on manufacturing North Caro- 
lina pine and containing as it did so much valuable 
information as to cost of manufacture, selling prices, 
ete., it was listened to with profound attention, and 
great applause was given the speaker at the end. It was 
then promptly moved and carried that the address, 
which follows, be printed and distributed to the entire 
membership, as it contained much information of para- 
mount value to all manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine. 














.; pastor St. Phillips 


The hospitable welcome we received last year on the 
occasicn of our semiannual meeting in Charleston made the 
acceptance of the invitation extended for this year receive 
a hearty response. While we have not as large a repre 
sentation we trust that what we lack in numbers will be 
made up in interest, and believe we will have an inter- 
esting and instructive meeting. 

The conditions prevailing during the last six to eight 
months have not been profitable to manufacturers. Recog- 
nizing the principle that supply and demand are the con- 
trolling features in successful operations, the individyal 
operators realize the importance of curtailment, which has 
been carried on to a considerable extent during the last sixty 
to ninety days. 

There has prevailed generally so much misapprehension 
as to the results of the North Carolina pine manufacturing 








industry, together with the belief of the existence of a lum- 
ber trust, that I feel constrained to furnish some statistical 
matter of the past in comparison with the present, for it is 
by such a course that we learn wisdom and lessons for 
guidance in the future. 
Lessons in Price Contrasts. 

_ The data which I propose to submit deals only with actual 
figures as to a correct production, showing the gross selling 
price received each year during a period of twenty years. 
The gross average selling price realized during 1893 was 
upon a production running 
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From these you will observe that the timber at that time 
yielded 55 percent ones and twos, and 45 percent in the 
lower grades, the percentage of which is specifically stated, 
and the average price realized during that year amounted to 
$13 a thousand feet. I am without specific data as to the 
average prices from that date to 1900, but I take up the 
statistical figures during 1900, which amounted to $13.15 
per thousand feet, so that during seven years the average 
selling price declined 12 percent a thousand. 

During 1901 it amounted to $11.11, showing a decline in 
the average prices from 1893 of $2.14. During 1902 an 
average price was realized of $13.12, or a decline from the 
prevailing prices of 1883 of 13 percent. During 1905 an 
average selling price of $13.27, or an advance over 1893 
of 24 cents a_ thousand. In 1904 an average price of 
$14.36, or an increase of $1.11, covering a period of eleven 
years. During 1905 an advance over the prices of 1893 of 
$3.24. In 1906 we reached the flood-tide of prices in the 
history of North Carolina pine, amounting to $20.37, or an 
advance over 1893 of $7.12 per thousand. During 1907 we 
started again on our downward career and dropped to an 
average in that year of $19.14. bringing our advance over 
1898 down to $5.89. In the following year of 1908, $15.76, 
showing an advance over 1893 of $2.51, or a decline from 
the average selling price in two years of $4.61 a thousand. 
In 1909 the average price $16.14, reducing our gain over 
1893, $2.89. In 1910 an average selling price of $17.03 
shows an advance over the 1893 prices of 78 a thousand. 
In 1911 an average selling price of $16.28 shows an advance 
over the 1898 prices of $2.89. In 1912 an average selling 
price of $26.25, or an advance over the 18938 prices of $7 a 
thousand, which brought us back practically to the same 
basis as prevailed in 1906. 

The record for 1913 is not closed, consequently can not be 
included, but it will be conservative, I think, to estimate 
the decline in the average selling price since March 1 of 
this year from $2 to $2.50, which would demonstrate the 
advantages secured in the gross selling price during twenty 
years, or since 1893, of $5 a thousand fect. 


Operating Conditions Then and Now. 

Under what conditions were we operating in 1893? Stump- 
age was then rated at from 75 cents to $1, and was abund- 
ant, there being a large percentage of old original growth 
timber conveniently located, both for water and rail trans- 
portation. At this time it is farther removed, sappy and 
inferior in ‘ade, in small lots scattered here and there, 
largely of second growth; the cost of railroading increased 
to a remarkable extent. anywhere from $3 to $6 a thousand; 
labor was then from 60 cents to $1, now $1.50 to $2, depend- 
ing upon location and conditions; deterioration in the effi- 
ciency being impossible of calculation. Logs were then sell- 
ing in chains in our section at $4 to $4.50; at this time 
about $8.50 to $9. 

One condition prevailing in our twenty years’ experience 
is, I believe, not thoroughly considered by our operators; 
that is, precision in quality, and I wish it could be burned 
into the minds of every manufacturer. I am not going to 
apologize for constant repetition on my part regarding this. 

In 1898 the percentage of the grades has been stated, 
vielding during the year a gross selling price of $13.25. 
The average selling price in 1912 yielded $20.25 in grades of 
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In order to establish the loss to the manufacturers by 
reason of this drop in grades, I have had this cut of 1893 
carried out at the prices realized during 1912, which would 
establish, provided the grades were the same as in 1893, 
a gross average selling price of $24.67; hence had we the 
same grades of lumber during 1912 as we had during 1893 
we would have secured an advantage of $11.42 as against 
$7, so that the depreciation amounts to $4.42. 

At the meeting in March, 1906, a paper was prepared 
furnishing statistics for a period of thirteen years, and a 
comparative statement made cf competitive woods, such as 
white pine, hemlock and spruce, which are about the only 
wood products that can be considered in competition with 
North Carolina pine. We were realizing the flood tide of 
high prices when the statement was made, based upon the 
figures that we had secured—a_ substantial advance of 
benefit to the manufacturers of $2 a thousand. 

What has been the experience during the same corres- 
ponding period with spruce and hemlock? They have ad 
vanced at least $11 to $12 a thousand feet on an average. 
During the period from 1906 to 1909 their prices dropped 
from 75 cents to $1 a thousand while we declined in our 
North Carolina pine $4.61. 

Facing the conditions existing today, the wise and prudent 
manufacturer should endeavor to adjust his operations to 
conform thereto. The problem is one entirely beyond my 
capability of solution, and I scareely know how to make 
suggestions for the reason that. if this statistical matter 
is correct, how is it possible with the almost exhaustion of 
the timber supply to even replace it? There seems no pos- 
sibility of reducing the cost of the raw material, which 
means the stumpage. Labor is scarce and offers no op- 
portunity to reduce the scale to any appreciable extent. 
These constitute the controlling factors of cost. 


Magnitude of Production, 

The magnitude of the production of the three States 
Virginia, North and South Carolina has required the in- 
vestment of millions upon millions of dollars in sawmills and 
necessary equipment for the prosecution of this industry, 
giving employment to hundreds of thousands of people, 
spreading untold benefits to these three States. The Govern- 
ment activities and antitrust laws have prevented activity 
upon the part of the manufacturers, and, with the picture 
that is presented to us, what are to be the final results when 
liquidation is necessary by reason of the exhaustion of the 
timber supply? 

In closing our accounts yearly, what has been the result 
if we charge up to our operations during the year our 
stumpage at from $2 to $3 a thousand and replace the same 
at $4 to $6 a thousand? Does not the history of the opera- 
tions during the last twenty years show justification for the 
adoption of businesslike methods? The intricate and com- 
plex problems in our operations call for thorough knowl- 
edge of costs, ete., and it was with a view of obtaining 
and disseminating it that our association adopted plans 
for the securing of data. 

About three years ago we started with the inscription on 
our banner of “Codperation on Educational Lines,” knowing 


that the diversified conditions affecting the manufacture o1 
lumber trem the stump to the completed product were such 
us to render impossible the establishment of any monopoly 
or the maintenance of any selling prices by combination 
for if the laws were repealed the producton of North Caro 
lina pine would remain—as it is now—competitive. ‘Th: 
statute does not interfere with the law of supply and de 
mand, nor with that equally controlling disposition of thi 
individual to sell in the highest market and buy in th 
cheapest. There is not the slightest constraint imposed o1 
any member us to prices for which he shall offer bis lum 
ber. He is still free, as he has always been, to sell beloy 
cost if his inclinations or necessities compel him to do so. 

Does not the statistical matter submitted demonstrate tha 
as manufacturers during the last twenty years we are no: 
now receiving as a gross selling price more than $4.50 t 
$5 a thousand in excess of what we were receiving in 189: 
so that we are worse off now than we were then considerin 
the increased cost from the stump to the manutacturing an: 
disposing of our product? 

Association Effort Justified. 

It is much easier to point and criticise than to outlin 
plans in the way of remedy. But we do apply tests to th 
several different and controlling factors in the prosecutio 
of our manutacturing plant, starting in at the cost of stum) 
age, logging operations, sawmill operations and the market 
ing and selling of our product. Are we not entitled to re 
ceive results corresponding with those of competitive o 
substitute woods’ Are we not doing an injustice to our in 
terests, depleting our forests and cutting our stumpage s 
that after the supply is exhausted we will not have muc 
left except old tumble-down sawmills of practically litth 
value? Are we not justified in the activities of our ass: 
siation in working along lines of codperation amogg ou: 
membership to arrive at the manufacturing of our product 
at correct and reasonable costs, proper manipulation thereot 
and the marketing or disposing of our lumber under busines: 
like methods, with full knowledge as to costs and apprecii 
tion as to values upon a reproductive basis? 

Ought not every manufacturer in the three States to b 
come members, not only by reason of the results and ben 
lits, but because of the benelits which each is entitled t 
If this association has been of benefit to the industry, then 
every producer has shared therein. While such benetits to 
the non-memters are indirect, nevertheless they are sufi 
cient to justify their contributing to the growth of the in 
dustry througn the medium of membership in this assoc: 
tion. 

If an increased value is to be paid the farmer for his 
produce, the laborer for his hire, the owner of forests for 
his timber, with an increased cost in practically all prod- 
ucts, it would be a poor law of nature if our manufacturers 
are not to meet the conditions and receive a proportionate 
ratio of protit, or, in short, share in the country’s general 
prosperity. As the demand increases just so ought our stand- 
ard of values to increase. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the details of asso 
ciation work during the last six months. Our able and 
efficient secretary, W. B. Roper, will, in his report, no doubt 
cover these facts. I want to extend thanks to all the chair 
men of the various committees, and especially to the mem- 
bership, for their support and codperation. I would like for 
every member to constitute himself a committee to urge 
among his friends that are manufacturers in our section the 
desirability of uniting with us in association work, which 
will be conducted within the limitations of the law, with no 
thougbt of intended violation of the antitrust laws. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer, submitted his report, 
covering activities of the association. The secretary 
also read some statistics regarding cut, shipments, stocks, 
and orders on hand, and was highly complimented on 
his work. The address follows: 


The progress of the association during the period since the 
last annual has been satisfactory in many respects although 
not so favorable as we would like in other directions. The 
membership, for instance, shows a net gain of only one mem- 
ber during the seven months. The details of membership 
changes will be covered in the report from the membership 
committee and I will not touch on them -here. The asso- 
ciation, in my opinion, ought to embrace a much larger 
number of the manufacturers of pine lumber. It would seem 
that a sense of propriety on the part of most of these man- 
ufacturers would induce them to join the association rather 
than stay on the outside and reap the benefits of organized 
efforts to which they contribute nothing, either of time, 
money or influence. Perhaps our own members have not 
been so active as they should be in doing missionary work 
for the association and in cultivating the coéperation and 
suppert of these outsiders. There is no question that a 
larger membership would mean a larger influence and 
greater results. 

Sales Report. 

The weekly reports of sales have grown in strength and 
value and are looked forward to by the membership as an 
unfailing guide to market conditions. The number of con- 
tributors, while not what it should be, has increased grad- 
ually until! now we regularly have from thirty to thirty-two 
reports a week. The sales run all the way from 5,000,000 
to 10,000,000 feet, averaging in the vicinity of 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000 feet, the quantity being sufficient to establish 
fair averages on the different items. 

A file of these reperts makes a very interesting record. 
Looking over my file, I find that at the time of our last 
semiannual meeting the prices for the better grades, i. ¢., 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, both rough and dressed, were just about the 
same as at present, the difference being immaterial. In 
box and lower grades, exer pt bark strips, the prices a year 
ago were about $2 higher; «dge box at that time ruling 
about $17 f. o. b. Norfolk. Box bark strips, however, were 
selling then at about the same price as now or perhaps 
a little less. During the three or four months following 
the last semiannual meeting there was a rapid increase in 
values, culminating in the highest prices during January 
and February of this year. The highest average price on 
edge box shown on any of the weekly sales reports was 
$18.25, but the average high price during January and | eb- 
ruary was about $17.50. Figuring that as the established 
high price and $15 as the present average, there is a de- 
cline this year of $2.50 a thousand feet on edge box, and 
this same rate of decline will apply practically through the 
entire rough list, althoegh some of the better grades have 
held up better than others. In No. 1 edge the price ruling 
last October was $27.50 at Norfolk, the highest average 
for any week being $29.25 in January. 

The average for the last several weeks has been about 
$27, showing a decline from the highest price of $2.25. ¢ 
comparison of the sales report shows that dressed lumber 
has suffered far less than rough lumber. This is perhaps 
accounted for in the fact that when the advance in prices 
came dressed lumber did not jump up as rapidly as the rough 
and did not, therefore, get its full share of increment. 1 
merely mention the foregoing items to indicate some o! the 
interesting comparisons and valuable information. we miy 0b- 
tain from these weekly sales reports. It is, of cours:, not 
the province of the association to control prices nor 0_ it- 
dicate to its members what prices they shall obtain for theif 
product. We only aim to collect as much reliable data a8 
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can regarding market conditions and circulate this 

mg the membership to be used in accordance with their 
» -t judgment. It is unfortunate that all of our members 
d not contribute to these weekly sales reports and thereby 
» the benefit of them. Under the ruling adopted by the 
| ird of governors a year ago these are circulated only to 
» mbers who contribute. The idea at that time was that 
t! might induce the rest of the membership to contribute 
rt ir sales every week. It does not seem to have served 

purpose to any marked extent. 


Surplus Lists. 
n connection with the sales reports, and as an additional 
» ans of helping our members, we have recently instituted 
tt plan for circulating twice-a-month lists of surplus items, 
t) idea being that members shall give to their fellow mem- 
hi the opportunity of purchasing their surplus stock at 
io. prices before offering it indiscriminately on the market. 
yhose lists are circulated without the names of the members 
) ng shown on them and are distributed only among the 
» ‘abers who contribute, Up to the present time the lists 
hove been used by from thirteen to fifteen members and we 
hove heard of some good results. It has not been tried long 
enough to prove itself but we are hoping that it will be a 
yo uable adjunct. , 
Inspections. 
jhe inspection department has been kept busy as usual. 
Jh.cing the period we have made 116 inspections at consum- 
in. points, the average cost of the inspections to the mem- 
bi being $12.19. The cost was much larger than usual 
ior the reason that some long and expensive trips had to be 
taken. We believe these inspections have in many instances 
suved our members from imposition by unscrupulous buyers 
av | we strongly recommend to all members that before sub- 
witting to claims for shortages or errors in grades they 
have them passed on by one of the official inspectors. If 
the customer’s word is taken on matters of grades, and your 
inspectors are jacked up on each complaint, you will soon 
tind that your grades are being made 25 to 30 percent bet- 
ter than they should be and you are thereby suffering a 
much greater ioss than you would incur by having each com- 
plint investigated. This matter will be further referred to 
by the report of our chief inspector. 
Freighi Rates. 
i has been our purpose to thoroughly revise and reissue 
our rate book, but in view of the uncertainty regarding 
freight rates and the application of the eastern railroads 


now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to advance all rates 5 percent, it would 
sec anwise to publish a new book at this time. Our stock 
of rate books is very low, however, and we may find our- 
selves face to face with the necessity of issuing a new 
edition. In connection with this matter of freight advances, 
we luay Say that some of the railroads are going ahead issu- 
ing new tariffs on the basis of the 5 percent advance. The 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, for instance, 
which operates north of Norfolk in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has just issued new rates and we 
have a copy of its lumber tariff which shows a 5 percent 
advance on every rate, including the water competitive 
rates. We understand the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will suspend all these tariffs for ten months pending their 
investigation of the necessity for the increase. The opinion 
secms to be changing somewhat in this matter of increased 
freigit rates and the general impression now prevails that 
the commission will not grant the railroads the desired per- 


mission. So far as the lumber industry is concerned, it 
would appear to be inconsistent for us to oppose the increase. 
The railroads are about the largest users of lumber and if 
their advance in rates is uniform so that no one section 
will gain at the disadvantage of another, I can see no harm 


in the railroads getting the little extra freight. This posi- 
tion is combatted, however, by some who have given the 

Lject careful investigation and contend that lumber is 
dy paying higher rates than most carload commodities 
(such as grain, flour, iron and coal) and should not be fur- 
ther tuxed if increased rates are allowed. 


Forest Products Exposition. 





This exposition has been thoroughly organized, contracts 
have been closed for the Coliseum in Chicago and the Grand 
Ceutral Palace in New York for expositions to be held in 
April and May of next year. ‘This association has sub- 
scribed for $2,000 of the stock and the other associations 


are doing their part, 20 that the exposition is assured. To 
get the greatest benefit from this expositien for our particu- 
lar industry it would seem desirable to have an exhibit. 


This is particularly true of the New York Exposition. New 
York is the center of consumption of Nerth Carolina pine 
and an exhibit there will be seen by a large percentage of 
the people to whom we cater. At a recent meeting of the 
exposition committee, lots were drawn and space tentatively 


ussigned to the different associations subject to their con- 
firmation. I have blue prints here showing the spaces al- 
lotted to our association, the space in the New York show 
being about 1,400 square feet and in Chicago 1,900 square 
fect. The charge for space has been fixed at $1 a square 
foot. We may not need as much space as has been allotted, 


in vhich event no doubt arrangements can be made to dis- 
pose of the exeess. In addition to this charge for space, 
there will be the cost of installing and maintaining a suit- 


able exhibit. Mr. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and also secretary and treas- 


urer of the Forest Products Exposition Company, is with 
is today and will give you further information regarding 
the plan and scope of the exposition. It is for us to de- 
cide, Lowever, to what extent we wish to participate in this 
scheme for advertising lumber and promoting its extended 
use, 

Finances. 

The association has been able to meet all its obligations 
durins the last period with a little excess and has a com- 
forta palance in bank. I have not deemed it necessary 
to mike detailed report of receipts and expenditures but 
dag os gg give such infermation to any one who may 
Toa rested. 


As stated in the opening paragraph of this report, I do 
hot fol that the record of the association has been entirely 


satis!. tory, It has not measured up fully to its duties nor 
embracd every opportunity that has offered. This is no 
doubt due in part to lack of efficiency in the employed offi- 
cers the association, for which apologies are hereby ten- 
der it I conceive that the association will never achieve 
the ' results nor accomplish its true aim and purpose 
with: a closer and heartier support and coéperation on the 
part the members and committees. In its finality the 
Succi of this organization depends upon the interest, ini- 
tiativ, and energy. of its members. We officers will be glad 
to hi you cffer suggestions and indulge in criticisms, and 
will ure you of a courteous and considerate hearing in 
ever, se, 

_ Tho president then called for the report of A. R. 
Tur) ‘|, chairman of the membership committee. Mr. 
Tur) Jl reported that during the period since the an- 

a : 

nual \cceting five members have been elected and four 
resi stions received, making a gain of one member. 
sd submitted these applications for membership, 
whic 


‘ad been approved by his committee: David O. 
Ande on, Marion, 8. C.; Dixon & Parker Lumber Com- 
pany, ishopville, 8S. C.; E. H. Hayman & Son, Brod- 
nax, These concerns were unanimously elected. 


Inspection. 
TI resident then requested the report of the chief 
a , R. H. Morris. On motion, it was requested 
a 


'S report be printed and distributed among the 


members for their information. Mr. Morris’ report read 
as follows: 


A report of the chief inspector is herewith submitted and 
it will deal with a condition affecting grades, that unless 
steps are taken toward reforms, nothing but trouble and 
loss can be ae to continue. For several years now 
a number of wholesalers and others, doing a yard business, 
have directed their efforts toward manufacturers with the 
object in view, apparently, of forcing them to supply better 
lumber than specified grades. No reflection against any one 
is intended in making this statement. It is a patent fact 
well known to the trade generally. The various methods 
employed by these wholesalers and yard men are known 
practically to every shipper, and it is not necessary to dwell 
on that feature of the subject. Suffice it to say that, unless 
something is done by manufacturers to correct the evil, 
graver conditions must obtain before long. It it a menace 
that has already proved a millstone about the necks of the 
manufacturers, to a greater or less degree, and it seems 
that the good have had to suffer with the bad thus far, in 
that they have been dragged away from the straight and 
narrow path of uniform grades whether they would or not. 

No one can say that this most important matter has not 
been brought to your attention by the inspection bureau 
of this association, and by personal experience with the 
trade. Logically the blame rests upon the manufacturer. 
His is the operation that produces at great cost of money 
and energy the lumber we are talking about, and it is a sad 
commentary on his business judgment and a huge drain 
on his pocket-book, this giving away of lumber by way of 
so-called grades. lt is remarkably strange, a_ veritable 
mystery in fact, why a manufacturer can not or will not see 
the fallacy of yielding to the importunities of buyers to 
make grades according to the latter’s dictates. The buyer 
is not to be blamed. We all recognize the difference between 
buying and selling, but it has reached a point where, judg- 
ing from appearances, yellow pine in general is suffering 
from a wild and reckless orgy of indiscriminate grading. 
Understand, this report is based upon facts and we would 
say here that it applied to the guilty parties, and it must 
be left to inference alone. We find that inspectors at the 
mills are not always in fault or to be blamed for the man- 
ner in which they grade and ship their lumber. To take a 
ease in point: An inspector is handed an order from the 
office, and receives verbal instructions along this line: “You 
will have to be careful about order 41,144, the last car 
complained of. Mr. Foxy said it was very poor grade of 
No. 2 flooring. If you do not have enough No. 2 to fill this 
car you had better throw in enough No. 1 to make it up; 
we do not want any kicks.’”’ Or, in case of a shipment of 
4/4 culls, the inspector receives this line of instruction: 

“You will have to lay out any stuff that does not hold up 
to 4/4 from those culls that you are going to load. Our 
customer says he will not take scant or thin 4/4 culls, and 
we had better lay them out rather than lose the sale.” So 
the inspector is thus foreed to break a precedent of twenty- 
five years’ standing. In short, it has reached the point 
where, by giving up to the other fellow without a struggle, 
certain mills have gradually worked their lumber to a point 
where it will average 20 percent or more, in some cases. 
better than is required. This applies to both rough and 
dressed Jumber, especially dressed stock; and the worse 
feature of it is the blind competition that is followed. It 
has reached a point where, with some mills, if No. 2 flooring 
or ceiling is not made of all-cream No. 2, with 20 to 30 
percent of No. 1, it is claimed to be a poor lot by the cus- 
tomer. If No. 3 is not all top-notch with a plentiful 
sprinkle of No. 2, it is nothing but No. 4 in the eyes of 
some folks. Some dealers never buy No. 1 North Carolina 
pine of any description, simply because they get all the No. 
1 they need from the No. 2 they buy, and in some cases 
No. 3 flooring and ceiling has reached, relatively, the same 
point. 

Yielding to Dubious Methods. 


How, for example, would $36 No. 3 flooring look to you 
out of a retail yard having a 14-cent rate over Norfolk? Or 
how does buying No. 3 flooring and reinvoicing it as No. 2 
appeal to you’ Do you wonder that some people shop 
around and work the unsophisticated for the purpose of 
getting their grades screwed up to the highest pitch? Listen 
to this correspondence, if you please, and then draw your 
own conclusions : 

“Gentlemen : 

“This office has deferred writing you in regard to the 
cars that you shipped to for us until the writer could 
return and be able to take this matter up with you, as he 
is perfectly familiar with the kind of stock shipped, as he 
went to —-— personally to see the shipment. 

“In this particular case our customer refused to accept an 
inspector's report on the two cars for the reason that he 
knows as well as everyone else knows that there is not a 
standard mili that is shipping lumber according to the 
North Carolina Pine Association rules of inspection. Every 
mill is shipping above the rules [a glaring mis-statement]. 
We have yet to meet anyone who does not admit this, yet 
when by accident a mill ships a car below these rules—one 
that would be just in accordance with the rules—and there 
is a dispute as a result of this, because the average stock 
shipped is better, the mill then asks that an association 
inspector's inspection be accepted. Our customer claimed 
that this was not fair, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he would get a better grade of lumber just as 
stock was shipped from the mill than he would get ac- 
cording to the association inspector's inspection of stock in 
case of dispute, for the inspector would grade strictly in 
accordance with the rules, whereas the inspectors at the 
mills grade above them. We know this to be a fact; but, 
nevertheless, it being our first experience, we decided to take 
a chance and agree with you to accept an inspector's report. 
We will never do so again, for the writer knows beyond all 
question of doubt and can prove to any representative of 
your firm who should see the stock, and could then see the 
shipments of stock from other mills, that the stock you 
have shipped is not in accordance with the average grade 
of No. 8 that is shipped by the average standard mill. 

“We do not contend or dispute that it will not come up 
to the grading rules of insnection, but the chance we were 
willing to take when agreeing to accept an inspector's re- 
port was that we thought perhaps he would make the same 
allowance for stock above grade as the inspectors do at 
mills. We find. however, that he has graded strictly in 
accordance with the rules and has pushed this stock through. 
The result is that we are stung in this particular case. 
We shall refuse to accept any North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion inspector's report. 

“Tt is absurd to ask a man to take stock on inspection 
rules when the average shipment is above these rules. To 
see this absurdity it is only necessary for one to read the 
rules and then look at stock that is shipped by the average 
mill. If this is done they will see that there is no re- 
semblance whatever between the grade described in the 
rules of inspection and the grade shipped by the average 
mill. To put this more strongly, the writer need only say 
that if any salesman should attempt to sell No. 3 flooring 
according to the rules—or by reading the rules to a cus- 
tomer—he feels confident in saying that he would never sell 
a car no matter how long or how hard he tried if a cus- 
tomer ever had a shipment of No. 3 flooring from any stand- 
ard mill. 

“We would further say that there is no jury in the United 
States that would not readily admit that the average stock 
shipped is much better than the rules of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association inspection. ‘There would be no com- 
plaint to make if the mills would all ship according to these 
rules, but they do not. They all ship above them, and the 
rules are created only for protection to the millman when 
he has by accident shipped a poor car of lumber and does 
not want to sustain a loss. 

“The lumber that you shipped does not compare with the 
lumber that was shown to the writer in your sheds for No. 
3 flooring.” 

We have another letter, or rather a file, which is some- 














When You 


Buy or Sell Timber 
Somebody 
Makes Money 


It is an almost unavoidable cir- 
cumstance that now-a-days any 
realty transfer involves the pay- 
ment of a commission to some in- 
termediary. He may or may not 
earn it, but he gets it. This is 
particularly true in timberland 
transactions. 


Recognizing and accepting the 
fact, is it not clearly an act of wis- 
dom to deal through an agency that 
is square, responsible, experienced, 


_—an agency that has attained suc- 


cess through more than a genera- 
tion of close application to the 
Timber trade of North America, 
that earns agreed nominal com- 
pensations through the accumu- 
lated knowledge of an organization 
that reaches from forest to count- 
ing house. 


Do not be misled by reasoning 
that because we spend a lot of 
money and effort securing first- 
hand information about the timber 
we handle we take down top- 
heavy profits. You get all of our 
service in return for the usual cost 
of an introduction. It’s the volume 
of business that counts. Our offi- 
ces are clearing houses for legiti- 
mate timberland transactions. 





James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1107 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 
attention to the making of loans to the larger lumber 
and timber interests of the United States. During this 
period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. The many 
years that we have specialized in this field have enabled 
us to develop a trained and experienced organization 
which has proved its ability to serve the lumber inter- 
ests with a high degree of efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many of 
the large lumber interests of the country. We invite 
responsible lumbermen and timber owners to confer 
with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Francisco, with 
respect to any plans which contemplate borrowing 
money. We shall be glad at all times to give lumber- 
men the benefit of our experience in this specialized 
branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE &CO. 


Bank Floor Westminster Bldg.Cor.Dearborn and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO 
Mills Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO. 











TE ort Dearborn National Baek 
Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-?rest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 7 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 








r ‘ 
A “Gilt Edge” Investment 
Opportunity in Timber 








Party of recognized responsibility with faith 
in the future possibilities of West Ccast 
timber, can open purchasing negotiations 
direct with the owner of several large tim- 
ber tracts of different varieties on the West 
Coast. The size of the tracts make them 
particularly desirable to party of large 
means. The quality and location will stand 
rigid investigation. Owner controls prop- 
erty absolutely and will correspond only 
with parties who can furnish references 
showing they command necessary capital to 
purchase if property is as represented. 


Address ‘‘ Owner” 
Care of American Lumberman. 


\. i 
WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 


W.P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 





Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 

First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 

— for complete mills, Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C M. STEINMETZ ,°.%; Washington, D.C. 


thing of the same tenor, which, owing to the brief time 
allowed for these remarks, will be omitted. : 

Your chief inspector can be pardoned if he speaks plainly, 
but these are facts that are oul known to a fair majority 
of those engaged in manufacturing, buying and selling ot 
North Carolina and yellow pine generally. 

There is another fact that is gratifying, that there are 
many manufacturers who always have, and are now, adher- 
ing to the rules and, strange as it may seem, they are having 
by far less trouble than those mills who seek to avoid 
trouble, or stimulate trade by sugaring their shipments. It 
has grown to be part of some people's business to kick. If 
they get away with a rake-off they call it velvet, and they 
are ready to try it again the next time that an occasion 
offers. About seven- -tenths of the complaints registered 
arise from the class we have been speaking of; comparisons 
with former shipments from the same or some other mill ; 
misrepresentation by salesmen, overzealous yard foremen, 
or causes other than those that can be classed as_legiti- 
mate or warranted. 

Gentlemen, the solution of this problem is in the hands 
of the manufacturers. 


Miscellany. 


Due to the inability of B. Franklin Betts, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., delegate to the National Fire Prevention Con- 
gress held in that city October 13 to 18, to be in attend- 
ance, Secretary Roper read his report, the principal 
feature of which to those present was the following: 

And while at times their arguments were technical and 
most thorough in their desire to reach the sources of fire 
losses, there was no attempt to discount the practicability 
of wood and lumber under certain reasonable restrictions. 
Slow burning construction and fire-proofed material were 
recognized as practicable and necessary in their proper 
places. 

The report was received with thanks. 

President Corwin stated that several gentlemen of 
prominence in the lumber trade were present from whom 
he would like to hear, and ealled on Robert H. Down- 
man, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Downman in a short talk outlined the 
plans and policies cf the National association, urged the 
codperation of all associations to make the work of the 
National a suecess; laid especial stress on the value of 
advertising and gave as an example the Cypress asso- 
ciation campaign; and also called attention to the 
Forest Products Exposition to be soon held. 

The next gentleman called on was F. E. Waymer, 
— of ‘the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Waymer stated that conditions 
in his section were about the same as in the North 
Carolina pine industry. He called particular attention 
to the good that will result from neighboring associa- 
tions visiting each other at their meetings and invited 
the members present to attend the meetings of his asso 
ciation and understand the conditions therein existing. 

The secretary read a communication from the Na 
tional Conservation Congress requesting that delegates 
be appointed to the next congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 18 to 20, 1913. Several of the 
members present insisted that it was highly important 
that lumbermen should have delegates appointed to at- 
tend this congress to look out for their interests and 
requested the Chair to appoint such delegates. After 
some discussion of the matter, President Corwin ap- 
pointed A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; George T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Company, 
Washington, N. C.; Charles Hill, A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Company, New York; John M. Gibbs, Fosburgh Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va. President Corwin will attend 
as the delegate from the National association. 


The Forest Products Exposition. 


President Corwin then requested J. E. Rhodes, secre 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to address the meeting, assuring him that he un- 
doubtedly would have much information to impart as to 
the workings of the National body that would be of in- 
terest to the members present. Mr. Rhodes responded 
and held the attention of the members closely to the 
end. At the outset he thanked the Pine association for 
its loyal codperation with the National; thanked them 
for their contribution to the fiber box fight and also for 
their subscription to the Forest Products Exposition. 
He gave a short review of the fiber box fight and its 
present status; he outlined the fight being made against 
wooden shingles and the efforts being made to combat 
this and also to perfect a fireproof paint to cover shingles. 
He called attention to the newspaper cry for steel rail- 
road cars instead of wooden equipment; the proposed 
advance in freight rates being made by the railroads; 
urged the attendance of lumbermen at the next National 
Conservation Congress; called attention to the mutual 
insurance department now being considered by the Na- 
tional association; outlined the fight to continue the an- 
nual compilation of lumber statistics and stated the 
Forest Service were willing to take up the work hereto- 
fore done by the Census Department; gave the financial 
status of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, publisher of the ‘‘ Blue Book,’’ and stated 
it hoped to codperate with the National wholes ulers in 
making this book as accurate and useful as_ possible. 
The last subject spoken on by Mr. Rhodes was the 
Forest Products Exposition, to which he devoted some 
time, outlining the plans and policies of the company, 
the space allotted to the different associations, the ex- 
hibits to be made, ete. He asked specifically that the 
pine association exhibit. He was positive that the ex- 
position would be a success and would ultimately insure 
a larger market for wood. 

The president then stated the next business was to 
decide if the pine association would make an exhibit or 
not. The importance of doing this was put forth by 
several members and the final result was a motion that 
an exhibit be made and a committee be appointed to de- 
termine the size and character of the exhibit etc. The 
Chair appointed A. R. Turnbull and John M. Gibbs, of 
Norfolk; George T. Lesch, Washington, N. C.; Charles 
Hill, Charleston, S. C.; W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer, 
Norfolk. 

It was decided to hold the next monthly meeting Friday, 


November 21, at Norfolk. No further business — be 
fore the meeting, ad journment was taken at 1:35 p. n 
The members then assembled in the lobby of the St. John 
Hotel and at 2 p. m. were escorted to the banquet ha 
of the hotel, where they dined. 





STANDARDIZING BOXES. 


Northwestern Manufacturers’ Efforts for Countrywide 
Uniformity— Specifications Recommended. 


7) 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—A meeting of fruit grows 
and shippers, box and veneer manufacturers was he 
October 22 and successfully adopted standard ber 
boxes and crates to comply with the laws of many 
States and city ordinances now in effect in practical.) 
all of the large cities of the United States. 

In the last few years many States and cities ha 
passed laws for the protection of consumers, the 
regulations requiring fruit packages to contain a « 
tain standard volume of fruit. The last legislati 
session in the State of Washington made the Uniti 
States standard dry quart and pint the standard me: 
ure for the sale of berries in that State. Like la 
exist in thirteen other States of the Union, and sin. « 
Northwest boxmakers and berry growers market th 
product throughout the country the immediate star 
ardization of containers was considered necessary. 

This meeting was held under the auspices of tie 
Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, with 
headquarters in this city, at the instance of O. OC. 
Kenlason, of the Pacific Fruit Package Company, Ray- 
mond, Wash., who represented berry box manufic- 
turers in bringing this meeting about. 

The meeting was held in the Fountain grill room 
of the Oregon Hotel and organized by electing J. B. 
Knapp, manager of the Northwestern Association of 
Box Manufacturers, as chairman, and G, W. Cheney, of 
the Columbia Box & Lumber Company, as secretary. 
After a formal statement of the objects of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Knapp presented a review of State laws and 
city ordinances relating to the subject at hand. He 
urged the necessity of adopting a standard quart 
and pint berry box containing respectively 67.2 and 
33.6 cubie inches. He pointed out the advantage of 
providing cups of uniform dimensions and erates to 
contain these cups. Upon motion by F. D. Nash, 
of the Hague Box & Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., the meeting went on record as indorsing the 
United States dry quart and pint as the standard 
of measure for all berry boxes manufactured and used 
in the Northwest. 

The meeting proceeded to a consideration of the 
standard dimensions of berry boxes to hold the stand- 
ard quart and pint of measure by a discussion of pro- 
posed dimensions from various fruit growers, hallock 
and crate manufacturers present. This discussion was 
led by Mr. Fenlason, who was mainly instrumental 
in organizing the meeting. Mr, Fenlason introduced 
as exhibits for consideration a number of berry hal- 
locks and crates of various dimensions that had 
been made up to conform with the standards required. 
Representatives of various fruit growers’ and ship- 
pers’ associations pointed out the advantages and 
defects of boxes varying in dimensions and after 
a thorough discussion the matter of recommending 
standards for adoption was referred to a committee 
composed of O. H. Schwerdtman, Oregon Box & Manu- 
facturing Company; C. W. Hucker, Apple Growers’ 
Association, Hood River, Ore.; O. C. Fenlason, Pacific 
Fruit Package Company, Raymond, Wash.; J. C. Bar- 
line, Washington Mill Company, Spokane, Wash.; I. N. 
Cable, Sebastopol Berry Growers (Inc.), Sebastopol, 
Cal.; A. W. Stone, Hood River Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hood River, Ore., and F. D. Nash, Hague Box 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

The meeting then adjourned so that the committee 
might consider the standards proposed and hear the 
arguments of delegates pertaining to each of these 
standards. 

During the afternoon session the committee re- 
ported its recommendations and these were submitted 
to the meeting for adoption. The committee’s rec- 
ommendations included a quart cup 5 by 5 by 248 

inches deep, a shallow pint cup 5 by 5 by 143 inches 
deep, and a deep pint cup 434 by 43 by 1% inches 
deep. It also provided standard specifications for six 
erates of various kinds to contain sixteen quart cups 
and twenty-four pint cups of the new standard dimen- 
sions. These specifications will be announced as soon 
as they can be checked. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

E. C. Stone, Grays Harbor Commercial Co. ‘ ‘osmopolis, Wash. 

I. N. Cable, Sebastopol Berry Growers (Ine. . Sebastopol, Cal. 
J. P. Aspinwall, Aspinwall Bros.. Brooks, Ore. 

J. C. Barline, Washington Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 
C. F. Keller, Columbia Box & Veneer Co., Puyallup, Wash. 
O. C. Fenlason, Pacific Fruit Package Co., Raymond, Wash. 

2. R. Fletcher, Weston Veneer & Basket Co., Raymond. Wash. 
A. J. Stokes, National Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
A. Stone, fruit grower, Hood River, Ore. 

L. H. Marks, Coats & Marks Co., Kennewick, Wash. 
Frank D. Nash, Hague Box & Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
C. W. Hooker, Apple Growers’ Assn., Hood River, Or 
W. H. Anderson, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, Ore. 
C. W. Whittlesey, Standard Box & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
G. W. Cheney, Columbia Box & Lumber Co., South Bend. 

Wash. 

Thomas Autzen, Portland Manufacturing Co., St. Johns, Ore. 

*. A. Wood, Raymond, Wash. 

H. Bundy, Puget Veneer Co., Edmonds, Wash. 

O. H. — Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co., Port 

lan 

H. W. MacPhail, Pacific Fruit Package Co., Raymond Wash 
H. B. Oakleaf, Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 

A. B. Tenney, Multnomah Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
ig Gilchrist, First National Bank, Centralia, Wash. 

. Swinehart, Interstate Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. 

he a Douty, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 
y S. Taylor, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 
J. B. Knapp, Northwestern Ass’n of Box Mfrs., Portland. 
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LUMBERMEN AND ARCHITECTS CONFER 





Mound City Club Entertains — Co-operation of Architects 


Asked in Securing Justice for Wood in Building Work. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—Architects were the spe- 
illy invited guests at a banquet Tuesday evening 
the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis. The banquet 
is held in the rooms of the Mercantile Club. Its 
ject was to urge that architects give preference in 
cir specifications to lumber. The movement was 
vgested by Julius Seidel, a prominent St. Louis 
etail lumberman. 

The club had as guests on this occasion about sev- 

ty prominent architects—men who have handled 

rge projects and many of whom have wide and 
enviable reputations in their line. At the conclusion 
of the banquet Thomas C. Whitmarsh, president of 
Lumbermen’s Club, who acted as toastmaster, 
culled on P. EF. Cook to recite Longfellow’s poem, 

e Builder. 

Before introducing J. B, White, of Kansas City, 
President Whitmarsh said that the architects were the 
ones the club wanted to talk to at this particular time 
about lumber products. It was the desire to impress 
on every one interested that there was enough yellow 
pine to last for years and that there were untold 
iuillions of feet on the Pacific Coast and in Canada. 
lle told of the standard sizes of yellow pine adopted 
hy the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association; that 
they were used by every one and that there had not 
been any advertising done for yellow pine until re- 
cently and he laid emphasis on the fact that this 
meeting was to be the opening gun for the advertising 
of yellow pine all over the country, in order to offset 
the publicity given to substitutes for yellow pine. 
Copies of the talks to follow would be sent broadcast 
to lumbermen’s clubs, associations and to lumber trade 
journals and architects. 

Capt. J. B. White Speaks. 

Mr. White spoke in part as follows: 

Like myself, you came here as lumbermen from the woods, 
whose education has come from the forests only in the way 
of manufacturing lumber. Now we come here to talk to 
architects, those men who have the poetry in their souls. I 


thought we were going to meet the lumbermen we had met 
so often before. I have got somewhat in the habit of speak- 
ing to Jumbermen, quarreling with lumbermen over grades 
and quarreling with retailers and making them believe the 
truth as I saw it; [Laughter.] that No. 1 common I sent in 


was No. 1, and also that No. 2 common was No. 2. When 
I tound the retailers up here were using my No. 2 common 
for No. 1 I at once saw that I as a manufacturer needed 
the help of an architect. [Laughter.] 

When a lumberman is in trouble—and most of us are— 
and there is no one to help, we become very humble. We 
are in that condition now. 

At the prices that you retailers—those of you that are 
here-—-are paying for lumber, you will write your profits on 
the wrong side of the ledger when you take your inven- 
tories next December. 

I should have known there was something wrong here 
when I came and looked upon your faces. In looking over 
this audience and seeing the character of men—the studious 
thought that frames the features of this audience, I should 
know they were not all lumbermen. [Laughter.] At least, 
not manufacturing lumbermen. When I look into the glass 
and see my own features I stand condemned because I am 
one who helped bring this disaster on the country. 

I learn from the work just published by Dr. R. C. Bryant, 


who is chief forester at Yale, and one of the greatest lum- 
bermen of the country, that after going over the field care- 
fully, he says there is as much timber in the United States 


how as there was a hundred years ago; and now that we 
have passed laws and taken other steps to protect reforesta- 
tion, we will never be out of lumber. 

In the olden times the Lord said to his people: “I will 
plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, the myrtle 
and the oil tree. I will set in the desert the fir tree, and 
the pine and the box tree together. That they may see and 
know and consider and understand together that the hand 
of the Lord hath done this, and the Holy One of Israel hath 


created it. The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together to beautify the 
Saco of my sanctuary, and I will make the place of my feet 
glorious,”’ 

_ Here the Great Architect of the Universe has selected the 
fir, the pine and the box to be used together to beautify the 
Place of His sanctuary. And the Lord said: ‘For as the 
days of a tree are the days of my people, there shall be no 
more an old man that hath not filled his days, for the child 
shall die a hundred years old.” ‘This is a promise. We may 
care for and preserve the life of man, as we may care for and 
preserve the life of the tree. Thus in a double sense is it 
the tree of life, all through the Bible. Both figuratively and 
literally is man’s life connected with the life of the tree. 
When trees cease to exist on this planet, then human life 
Will :lso have passed away. What a responsibility is ours; 
what a duty we owe to this and to all succeeding genera- 
tions, to — and save the trees, and to save and con- 
Ser human life. 


Forests Indispensable to Man. 
There ean be no substitute for trees. They are necessary 


for )rotecting the watersheds that we may have plenty of 
rain, without disastrous floods; that the earth may absorb 
and |\old back the surplus of water and give it to us through 
the urces of springs, rivulets, and rivers in a steady and 
heccs-ary supply. These waters on their way to the sea will 
turn thousands of wheels of manufactories, and create the 


electri ‘ity that will be carried to heat and light and carry 
the traffic of a thousand cities, and furnish power for every 


me nical need. So the value of trees, for lumber to shel- 
ter sod protect man in the home, and for food for domestic 
and wild animals, is not their only use in ministering to 
the ants of man. 


‘mains for the architect to study and choose the wood 


be dapted for the various purposes required for our 
ciy ttion. So necessary to life are the trees that it is 
our city to study and perpetuate their uses, in preference 
to substitutes, that there may ever be a market sufficient 
to surage and induce the replanting and reforesting the 
lan’. that are better adapted to tree growth than for other 
Soll -rops, The duty and helpful office of the architect is to 
Pracically help mould public thought to know the various 
usc ot the various woods, that it may be profitable to grow 
Such irees as will grow most quickly and produce quickest 
ret > upon the capital invested. He should educate the 
_ uot to search for substitutes, but to use the best wood 
nly ‘poses required ; not to select a wood for outside work 


uickly decays, but to use the quick-growing sap woods 


for interior use, and the heart wood of the same species for 
outside work; or to use paint and wood preservatives for 
such outside work, where the sap woods can be most useful 
when properly treated and made equally durable with other 
slow growing species and capable of withstanding the ray- 
ages of time equally well. Whatever is used as a substitute 
to imitate wcod is an acknowledged compliment to the real 
article, but is an injury to the cause of forestry and agricul- 
ture and to the comfort of mankind. 
Relative Price of Lumber Not High. 

The great talk of the increasing cost of lumber is a story 
started and maintained by our substitute competitors. Hogs, 
cattle, corn and other farm products at present prices will 
buy more lumber than at any other time in the history of 
the country. Both they and lumber must bring a sufficient 
price to make the cost of production profitable. Men talk 
of our vanishing forests. ‘There will always be forests to 
supply all demands. ‘The forests of Austria, Switzerland 
and some other foreign countries are increasing and Austria 
is now exporting immense quantities of lumber from her 
rapidly growing forests. : 

Our architects can design and build all or half-timbered 
houses, so that there is little danger of fire. I understand 
that the National Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association have recently perfected a fire-proof paint, which 
is to be patented by the two associations jointly, for the 
benefit of wood construction. 

The annual expenditure of advertising some twenty-odd 
different substitutes for wood aggregates over three million 
dollars a year. It is time that the people should awaken to 
the fact that the country must have forests in order to 
have soil and rainfall and sufficient moisture to produce 
other crops and sustain the life of mankind upon the earth. 
And the Lord has said: ‘For as the days of the trees are 
the days of My people.” When the tree goeth, then man 
shall cease to walk upon the earth. 

Architecture is the art of constructive design. It is the 
highest and most useful of the industrial arts. Its object 
is to satisfactorily answer the economical requirements of 
convenience as to material and beauty and stability of con- 
struction. Its essential qualities are defined by Vitrivius as 
stability and utility and reconciling these requirements 
without sacrificing one to another. Architecture as an art 
may plan for the economic convenience of the humblest home. 
The builder of the cheapest or the most costly house equally 
needs the wise direction of an experienced architect. 

Architecture began before the dawn of history and was 
an aid to primitive man in providing shelter for the family. 
It makes use of such materials as are most convenient and 
most economical to suit the necessity of the many, as well 
as the most costly and highest decorative designs to appeal 
to the most aesthetic and emotional natures. 

Help of Architects and Builders Needed. 

As lumbermen, we are most practically interested in those 
woods of greatest commercial importance which we are 
manufacturing, and we are vitally interested in developing 
all the most valuable points of character in the wood, and 
we desire the help of our architects and builders. 

Of the seventy-five or more different species of pine in the 
world, the trees most valuable for building purposes are 
Pinus Strobus, or white pine; the Pinus Palustris or long- 
leaf pine, and the Pinus Echinata or shortleaf pine. The 
white pine, by its scarcity, is already selling for more than 
it is worth in comparison with the other two varieties— 
the longleaf pine and the shortleaf variety, both of which are 
in abundance, and can be grown rapidly because of the plen- 
teous rainfall in their habitat, the southern states. The 
shortleaf pine is the most valuable of all the yellow pines 
excepting the longleaf, and for some purposes is superior to 
the longleaf. Its range is from New Jersey through the Gulf 
States to Texas and thence to Missouri and Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. The longleaf pine has greater strength and has 
thus some points of superiority over the shortleaf. It forms 
extensive forests along the coast of the United States from 
southern Virginia to Texas, rarely, if ever, extending inland 
more than 200 miles. These two varieties are the most 
important commercial building woods of the United States, 
and constitute immense forests in seventeen of the southern 
states and a portion of Oklahoma. They can be grown from 
the seed to a diameter of twenty inches in forty years. I 
have measured trees twenty-two inches in diameter in Louis- 
iana grown in old fields since the Civil War. In some mills 
where I am interested we are now cutting trees for lumber 
from fields where the old cotton rows are plainly visible. 
We will not always have old growth pine. Probably in 
thirty-five years the trees of 150 and 200 years of age will 
be mostly gone. They are getting ripe, and should be har- 
vested. In the meantime, other trees will be growing, which 
will probably have to be harvested when about fifty years 
old, or about two feet in diameter. We will not have so 
much clear lumber but our common grades will be strictly 
No. 1, with small sound knots—like the pine of Austria and 
Hungary, which is used at home, and exported to neighbor- 
ing countries for all building purposes including finish. Mr. 
. Barns, Mr. Smith and I saw many fine buildings in Europe 
that had knotty finish, and some of it was quite artistic. 

Intensive forestry produces lumber of fine quality, because 
limbs are pruned when small, and there are no large knots. 
Many of the lumber producing states are now passing laws 
encouraging forestry by the oe of taxes. Some of 
them, notably Louisiana and Pennsylvania, are not taxing 
growing timber when set apart for forestry until the crop 
is harvested. 

St. Louis is essentially a southern city. Its markets and 
trade area are chiefly in the southern and southwestern 
states, and it is itself a great market and distributing cen- 
ter for the lumber products of the South. Our woods that 
we need .to rely most upon for building because of their 
greater abundance, and because of their profitable reproduc- 
tion in this climate are the long and shortleaf pine, which 
are commercially of about equal value, gum, oe. and 
some of*the varieties of oak. If architects will specify 
southern woods, where possible, it will save the builder and 
help the southern manufacturer, encourage reforestation of 
those species which are indigenous to the southern states, 
and materially assist in making conservation of the forests 
a glorious’ accomplishment. 

Thirty years ago your humble servant had the great honor, 
which is now history in yellow pine, of calling a meeting of 
yellow pine manufacturers at Poplar Bluff, Mo., for the pur- 
pose of organizing an association to adopt and put in prac- 
tice a uniform system of grades and classification. A goodly 
number were present. We adjourned to Little Rock for the 
next nreeting, and added to our strength. The rules adopted 
then have been improved upon until they are now the uni- 
versal law wherever yellow pine is sold and used in the 
United States. Necessity forced us to this action, for in 
1880 there were but three grades officially recognized in the 
city markets—clear, common and culls. The mayor ap- 
pointed the inspectors, and as he knew and cared more about 
politics than lumber, he very naturally appointed those in- 
spectors whom his constituents of the Lumbermen’s Board 
of Trade recommended. 

We were “up against it,” as the boys say. I had sold a 
lot of lumber in St. Louis and was charged up with culls, 
cost of inspection, switching charges, unloading, discount 
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for cash etc., and I came up to see what was the matter. I 
called at the office and was told to take a seat in an adjoin- 
ing room and was handed the morning newspaper, while the 
proprietor had a talk with a gentleman that came in about 
the same time. The door was open and this is what I 
heard in a low tone: 

Mr. P.—I called to inquire what is wrong that I did not 
get the inspection of that last consignment of lumber you 
received. 

The answer was: 

Well, Jim, I don’t think you treated me just right on the 
last inspection. I like Jones’ inspection much better, 

The inspector replied : 

Well, Mr. P., if you will give me another chance I believe 
I will satisfy you. 

“All right, Jim,’ was said, and the inspector went out, and 
I had learned the rules of inspection in practice in St. Louis 
and some other cities. I settled the best I could and went 
to my mill and issued a call for a meeting of lumbermen to 
form an association to do away with such practices, and to 
adopt a system of rules that should wisely govern such a 
large and valuable industry as ours. : i wie 

We succeeded beyond our expectations. The association 
grew. We put inspectors in the field who were practical 
lumbermen and their judgment satisfactorily settled disputes 
between buyer and seller. They visit the mills of the: manu- 
facturer at regular intervals and keep our mill graders in 
line, and thus help to reduce to the minimum claims at 
market centers. As a result of this organized effort, it was 
possible to arrange with the chief architect of the World’s 
Fair, here in St. Louis, ten years ago, to specify the standard 
sizes as adopted by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for all yellow pine lumber used in the Fair buildings, 
which amounted to over four hundred million feet. Now 
there 1s a practical pniformity of grades and sizes every- 
where and we are still progressing. We need in this good 
cause the educated assistance of the architects and students 
of the uses of wood throughout the country. 

Adaptability of Yellow Pine. 

At the conclusion of Capt. White’s address, Presi- 
dent Whitmarsh said the next speaker was an old 
friend, had been in the lumber business for years and 
was one of the largest yellow pine manufacturers; one 
who had been connected with yellow pine and yellow pine 
associations for many years. President Whitmarsh then 
introduced R. A. Long, of Kansas City. 

Mr. Long spoke in part as follows: 

We in Kansas City feel, as a general proposition, 
that the citizens of Kansas City are more progressive 
than in St. Louis, but as applied to lumbermen, I want 
to say that that condition does not prevail, for as I 
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understand it, you have a Lumbermen’s Club here that 
meets once a month for social and business purposes. 
It is certainly well that you have such an organization, 
calling yourselves together when it becomes necessary 
to discuss problems regarding your business; and we in 
Kansas City take off our hats to you, having so far 
failed to organize a similar club in Kansas City. 

It has been suggested that I confine my talk largely 
to the adaptability and availability of yellow pine. As 
to the adaptability. I think I know a little something; 
not nearly so much as my friends in the professional 
world of architecture: but I have gleaned some things, 
I believe substantially, and these are taken from_ the 
Forest Service Bulletin No. 99. I will read just a little 
we find recorded in this bulletin. The things are self- 
explanatory and I shall read them as hastily as possible. 


Mr. Long then read from the bulletin the results of 
investigations, showing that for more than a century 
yellow pine has been used for substantially every pur- 
pose, from the building of battleships to pickets for 
garden fences. 

Referring to the use of yellow pine for structural 
purposes the speaker said: 

Mr. Dewell, who is Chief Structural Engineer of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in criticising 
some things said by Mr. North, associated with the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, states: 

For building ordinances I believe a value of 1,200 pounds 
per square inch for timber should not be exceeded. 

Mr. North replies as follows: 

The writer begs to differ with Mr. Dewell on some points 
made in his letter in Engineering News, July 24, 1913, Dp. 
179. The paper referred to in your editorial of June 26, 
1913, p. 1335, discussed the waste of timber caused by the 
stresses specified in twenty-nine building codes. Assum- 
ing 1,800 pounds to be a rational fiber stress for longleaf 
yellow pine, the writer claims that the codes referred to 
require 15,990,241 people (census 1910) to consume enough 
lumber of this kind to serve the needs of 21,028,485 people; 
and that the expenditure of $539,375,184 for building opera- 
tions in the cities considered required a use of this material 
sufficient for operations amounting tO $724,619,580 during 
the year 1912; the first assumption showing a waste of 31.51 
percent and the second a waste of 34.34 percent. 

From which of course we gather the thought that by 
requiring less strain than the timber will stand it takes 
a great deal more material, and thereby the cost of the 
building is a great deal more, and the lumbermen who 
furnish the material are placed at a disadvantage. 

Now, gentlemen, there are three propositions of inter- 
est when it comes to the matter of building: First, 
the safety of life. That should be the first consideration 
always, because life should be held dearer than prop- 
erty. Second, the saving of the contents of a building. 
Third, the saving of the building itself. 

I do not think we can undertake to encourage lumber 
to be used in skyscrapers, because it does not supply 
the emergency, but I do believe that if lumber was 
protected as is true of steel—even in our tall buildings— 
the use of lumber would be just about as safe as steel. 
And, I claim that when it comes to the matter of resi- 
dences in country districts and in the cities—excepting 
congested districts—mill material should be used. Even 
when you consider the cost of fireproof materials used 
in small factories, as compared with mill construction, 
I do not believe they are justified in using such materials 
in preference to mill material. 

A Practical Test. 

Here is the main subject I have before me (pointing 
to a piece of burnt 12x12 timber), gentlemen. You will 
be surprised I think if you will take a large piece of 
timber and put it near the gas jet, allowing it to remain 
there two or three days next to the flame. I had this 
piece of timber there for thirty-six hours and it did not 
blaze, although it was in a draft. It was set near a 
boiler for this draft. In addition to this, the windows 
were left open and that timber never did take fire and 
burn in a blaze. So I want to say to you that mill con- 
struction in our smaller buildings, with automatic fire 
sprinklers, is a salvation to the material on the inside, 
and if the contents of the building burn, whether brick, 
iron, steel or wood, that whole structure will be de- 
stroyed. If it is steel, we know the result; it curls and 
twists all to pieces. Regardless of the kind of structure, 
the whole building will be destroyed. 

Again, if you burn a building which is “strictly fire- 
proof,’ you have burned one that cost a great many 
more dollars than that of mill construction, and it 
does seem to me that with that class of buildings you 
are perfectly justified in using wood instead of the 
fireproofng material. To my mind, the experiment with 
this piece of charred timber is a very great surprise. 

I do not think it necessary to take any more of your 
time with reference to adaptability. 

Fifty Years’ Cut Ahead. 

As to availability. When I noticed Mr. White was to 
come first on the program this evening I said, “I am 
glad of it.”’” Then I said, ‘I don’t think I am.”’ I thought 
he might say some of the things that I had in mind— 
and so he has. I do want to say this, however, that 
there is a great deal said about the scarcity of timber, 
it being so scarce that prices are very high, and if not 
already out of use it soon will be. 

This same bulletin says we are cutting about fifteen 
billion feet annually and that it is roughly calculated 
that at the present rate of cutting the supply standing 
will last twenty or thirty years. So you will see there 
is about thirty years more cutting according to this esti- 
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mate. I do not mean to say that these figures apply to 
yellow pine alone, for we will be sawing yellow pine 
lumber fifty years from now, but not in great quantities. 
In fifteen to twenty years we will cut a large figure. 

The great timber forests of this country are on the 
Pacific Coast. 

As Mr. White has said, we have already commenced 
the practice of reforestation, and no matter what we 
think of Mr. Roosevelt, one thing he did was to prolong 
our timber forests. [Applause.] 

With reference to yellow pine, some twenty-five years 
ago we handled our first car. The grade today is at 
least 40 percent better and is selling from $22 to $40. 

Supply and demand are going to control the prices of 
lumber, as everything else; and so long as stumpage 
remains about $5 you are going to find the price of 
lumber governed by supply and demand. I believe the 
price will fall from $4 to $6 a thousand. We are now 
getting $4 less than on June 1 of this year. So the 
conditions will change with supply and demand. 

Some years ago I believed that by this time yellow 
pine stumpage would be selling at $10 a thousand. As 
I said to Mr, Fullerton tonight, I did not know anything 
about it. I said I meant a great deal then, but it is 
about only half that now. 

I believe we are perfectly justified in the statement 
that you need have no fear of higher prices of lumber 
cutting any figure with the building operations. 

As I understand it, the lumber industry of this coun- 
try is the second largest of any in the world, iron and 
steel being the greatest. I have no detailed informatio: 
relative to the number of men employed in this industry 
but I believe there are more men working in connection 
with the promotion of the lumber industry than in iro: 
and steel. 

There are times when it is a question as to what kin 
of material to prescribe in your specifications. May ws 
ask that during these periods, when that thought is i: 
your mind, you decide in favor of lumber, because o 
the greater number of men working in this industry’ 
Then by introducing that material you help a greate: 
number of people. This is the sentimental part, and | 
think it is worthy of your consideration. I do not sa) 
this because I am a lumberman, but because I believe it 
is true. I do not believe there are more liberal, gen 
erous-hearted men in the world, save probably stockmen 
Why? This is why—the business of the lumberman ji 
in the forest. We commune with nature and deal with it 
from the beginning all the way through. They live 
closest to God, and the men who live closest to God 
are the best citizens in the world. [Applause.] 

When I was in Colorado once a preacher said to me 
“People who come out here on their vacations do not 
come to church,’’ and then he seemed to take a second 
thought and said, ‘‘Well, people usually go to son: 
attractive place. You come to the mountains and I do 
not know whether it makes any difference about goin; 
to church, for you go out and commune with nature. 
So while this little part of it has some reference to senti 
ment, I believe it carries with it a feature we should 
ask you to consider. 

I_ believe we retailers and manufacturers will con 
clude that it is necessary for us to spend some money in 
order that the industries we handle and exist on may be 
ee to the people of the country, architects 
and all, 


Lumber—Its Uses and Its Abuses. 


When Mr. Long had finished his talk, which was ex 
temporaneous, President Whitmarsh made a few very 
complimentary remarks about the next speaker, in 
which he stated that he was the biggest hearted of 
men, was one of the largest retail lumbermen in the 
city and a former president of the Lumbermen’s Club. 
He introduced Mr. Julius Seidel. 

Mr. Seidel said: 


I take a great pride in the State of Missouri. I was 
born and raised in St. Louis. I want to say that as a 
lumber city St. Louis ranks preéminent, and perhaps 
foremost, when compared with any other city in the 
lumber domain. You enter St. Louis by either bridge or 
ferry and you have seen lumber along the river front 
for a great many years, and you see it today. That is 
the entry way to the city of St. Louis. When you get 
here you see one of the greatest office buildings in the 
world; so going and coming you can not help but think 
and talk about lumber. 

I am proud of Mr. White, who has devoted so much 
time to the cause of lumber and conservation. 

You must remember that the source of the timber 
supply today is from _ 125,000,000,000 to 250,000,000,000 
feet. It is naturally up to the yards to merchandise the 
produce; that is, to sell it to the market. 

In 1870 this city had not less than ten sawmills oper- 
ating along the river front. At that time 90 percent of 
the lumber was white pine. I want to impress upon you 
that the reason lumber was cheaper was because of the 
cheap waterway transportation. At the initial point of 
shipment that lumber is not bringing any more today 
than it was twenty years ago. Don’t forget that the 
forests are in the interior and that we have to rely on 
the railroads to bring it to the market. Add freight and 
operating expenses to the cost and what does the mill- 
man get? Not very much. He has my sympathy. 
[Laughter.] 

I was with a wholesale concern as early as 1885. That 
concern was then considered the largest with a capacity 
of 120,000,000 feet, so you will see I was in the wholesale 
line at one time. One time a fellow came in and kicked 
about there being some knots in the joists. Now a 
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t-llow that would kick about knots in joists would kick 
about a bone in a sirloin steak. 

The president has called upon me with a purpose in 
ind. The gentlemen peer represent the manu- 
‘,cturers of lumber such as is used and specified by 
architects. The lumber yard, however, is the go-between, 
issembling the stocks from the forests and selling it to 
iic consumer, The local yards are, therefore, the link 
, tween buyer and manufacturer. 

The yards assemble and keep ready for immediate 
iclivery the kinds of lumber in such sizes, grades and 
1antities as the particular community requires. In the 
+i. Louis market, for example, the large yard, in order 
keep what we call a complete stock for the building 
trade, carries yellow pine timber, joist, sheathing, finish 
nd flooring shipped in from Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ia, Texas and Mississippi; cypress from the same 
‘ates; red cedar from Tennessee and Alabama; oak 
mber and planking from Missouri and Arkansas; fir 
mber from Oregon and Washington; spruce from the 
me States as also western red cedar and red cedar 
ingles; California redwood, white and sugar pine from 
lifornia; white pine from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
j;nnesota; maple flooring from Michigan and Wiscon- 
and oak flooring from Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas 
! Louisiana. The woods above enumerated are all 
nsidered ‘‘commercial’ and are competitors for the 
rious kinds of building work done in St. Louis and 
» Mississippi Valley. 


The Difficulties of the Sawmill. 


(‘he difficulties of the millman who has to rely upon 
weather bird entirely to get his log supply and do 
teamwork in the woods are little understood and con- 

sequently his hardships and worries*go unappreciated by 

- final user of lumber. The manufacturing end; i. e., 

sawing the log, drying, dressing, assorting, loading, 

difficulties of car supply and delay in transit, all enter 
into consideration of keeping up the stock. Railroad 

di tances from mills to St. Louis range from 125 to 

2.900 miles, 

The identity of the manufacturer being lost the mo- 
ment the car leaves his mill, it is usually up to the yard 
properly to merchandise the product; that is, sell it to 
the consumer. There was a time when that was not 
the case in this city. That was when lumber was manu- 
factured right at our doorstep, for in 1870 this city had 
as many as ten sawmills in operation along the river 
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front. Then white — was the king of woods, and 
probably 90 percent of the lumber used in a building was 
white pine. 


The Early Lumber Supply for St. Louis. 

Our supply was taken from the forests of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and rafted down the Mississippi; some 
» in the log, but the larger part of the lumber that 
ine here was already manufactured. This lumber was 
ken out of the water, piled until dry and then distrib- 
uted. The benefit of the sawmill at home becomes quite 
apparent to you now. It was the means of supplying 
on a4 moment's notice odd and special requirements which 






were not ‘‘commercial stock.’’ It was a time, however, 
when only one kind of wood was really considered 
standard, and that was white pine. White pine was a 
wood adapted to all kinds of building purposes; further- 
more, it had an advantage then of being in immense 
supply. 


White pine timberland was cheap in price and labor 
was equally cheap. Transportation by water was cheap, 
only 90 cents a thousand feet from Wisconsin to St. 
Louis. It was a time when only the best trees or pick 
the forest were marked for the woodman’s ax, be- 
cause the defective ones would not have paid for the 
labor of manufacturing them into lumber. ‘or the same 
reason, too, the upper cuts, that part of the tree 
that furnishes only common, were left in the woods to 
decay, 

There were three grades then, namely, clear, select and 
common. The cheapest work, therefore, was constructed 
with an excellent grade of material and I can point to 
common, rough, unpainted fences in this city that have 
been standing thirty-five years and are still in good 
condition. White pine from 1870 to 1880 of the quality 
we furnished then could be used almost indiscriminately 
in its raw state with success. 


ot 


Change of Base. 

With the development of this country, 
population demanding more lumber, it was found that 
the white pine forests would not last as long under 
the demand made upon them as was first believed and 
new fields for a supply were sought. This was the con- 
dition even though the cheaper grades of white pine 
in the meantime had also found a market. The eastern 
and northern millmen, after cutting away the forests 
where they were operating, sought other fields, and we 
find them sawing new kinds of commercial timber in new 
fields. 

The manufacturers’ and users’ knowledge of the new 
kinds of lumber was meager as compared with their 
knowledge of white pine and the markets had to try 
out slowly and experiment with a new line of wood. 
Yellow pine was slowly but surely taking the place of 
white pine as a structural material. Poplar, cypress, 
1 and cottonwood were the new woods which were 
offered as substitutes and later, with the opening of 
the West and Northwest, redwood, sugar pine, fir, spruce, 
Washington cedar and hemlock were offered for sale in 
places and for purposes where white pine was_ used. 
1 Old Mexico is now opening up its forests to the 
world and there is one company alone which produces 
000,000 feet of lumber daily. 


indiscriminate Use of Lumber. 


I am of the firm opinion that the Creator in His 
placed these woods on the earth for the dis- 
ite and not indiscriminate use of mankind and 
there must, therefore, be more thought and discrimina- 
tion used by lumbermen in offering the trade these vari- 
Ous woods, and also by the architect and builder in their 
specifications. This means that we must use more care 
to set better results from lumber and we can do it by 
using lumber with more thought as to its adaptability 
In certain places. Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
are wasted because of the use of select and clears where 
common could be used. The fact of the matter is that 
objection is often made to a knot, shake or worm 
holes where only service and durability are wanted. — If 
the consumer would only realize that he can save his 
clent money by using cheaper grades in many places 
With just as good results, it would reduce the cost of 
building very materially. 

We are meeting our St. Louis architects tonight as 
crattsmen working with similar aims to obtain the best 
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resul'. in building operations. 
Changing Business Methods. 

I love spoken of the sawmill in this community; now 
let us have one word on the change in building methods 
ond ‘he great need of the architect today in great cities. 

he ‘uilder in a small village or town usually has me- 
chanics that can do diversified work, and the carpenter 
ther: in also do the masonry and brick work, plastering, 
Painting etc. His plan is usually a few strokes of a 
Penc'i and his specification is a verbal talk with the 
own _ It was so in St. Louis, no doubt, in its early day. 
h Vel do I remember the builder of thirty years ago 
rot a his hand shop, producing his own sash, doors, 
— stair work, store fronts and interior fixtures. 
i ein= the architect and contractor in one he was brought 
y tet “ct touch with the lumbermen and that frequently. 
aoe “‘isons, explanations and information were ex- 
— + 88 to what methods were best in the manifold 
The lumber material and the proper grade to use. 


‘rpenter, yas then the Gernian, the Englishman 
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or the Scotchman who had a good knowledge of the 
woods he worked up. But these conditions have passed 
away. St. Louis has become a mighty city, great in 
development and expansion. It ranks fourth today as a 
manufacturing center in the United States. 

-The architect, as a consequence, has forged his way 
to the front by natural conditions. It needs more than 
a mechanical training alone to study out the needs of 
the diversified building about us. The construction of 
the modern office building, the store building, ware- 
house, factory, home and apartment calls for artistic 
effects, the perfect plan and specification; and the archi- 
tect is as surely the proper advisor in the correct con- 
struction of a building as is the counselor at law the 
proper person to advise you before you make a business 
venture. The advice of the capable architect will as 
surely save the owner not only money, but worries and 
legal complications, just as surely as a good, sound 
lawyer’s opinion, when taken in advance, will save you 
from mistakes in business. 

The possibilities offered by big cities make them the 
‘Mecca Cities,’’ where pilgrimages are made to study 
the latest in architectural art and building eonstruction. 
The large cities set the pace for the best in building and 
what they do there is patterned after in other places. 
The lumberman does not work directly under the 
architect. 

Our Present Contract System. 


Under our contract system in this and other cities 
there is a general contractor who is commander-in-chief 
on the job. Formerly the general contractor was by 
profession usually a carpenter. Today a stone mason, 
bricklayer or concrete operator takes charge with equal 
success. Lumber is specified under carpenter work. 
There is no sponsor for lumber except the carpenter, 
whereas the other materials which are competitors of 
lumber reach the architect direct. This will remain 
so unless we change to the sub-letting system for 
lumber, For this reason the general contractor of today 
is not especially concerned whether joist or concrete, 
wood floors or tile, metal or wooden lath, slate or 
shingles are used. We lumbermen have got to be more 
in touch with the men who prepare the plans so that 
lumber receives its proper recognition and consideration. 

We hear a lot about lumber being cut out—obsolete 
hardwoods as walnut, cherry, apple and ash. Approach 
one of these men who talk about the matter and he will 
tell you that he ‘understood’’ walnut and cherry were 
hard to get. These species and many others are not 
commercial for building work. 

The fact is, we are furnishing lumber from other fields 
for commercial use equally as good and perhaps better 
adapted to certain uses than has been used in the past. 
There are 50,000 mills, gentlemen, in the United States, 
which will substantiate my remarks that there is plenty 
of lumber still available. 

And now a word of practical common sense. Lumber 
must be used with due regard to its qualifications for 
the respective purposes. You use different kinds of brick 
for the reason that the old hand-made brick would be 
worthless today for certain places and under certain 
conditions. Shale, vitrified, hard red and other species 
are used today with success when laid in cement in 
place of the old-time brick made by hand and Jaid in 
lime mortar years ago. 


The Millman Up to Date. 


The millman or lumberman has not been asleep to the 
necessity of preparing lumber for present day uses; but 
very little of the information reaches the architect's 
ears and our mission is to correct that. The millman, 
however, as stated, has been getting away from the 
consumer, owing to the distance between the source of 
supply and the markets of use, and for the further reason 
that so many kinds or species from different localities 
enter into competition in the same territory. Modern 
lumber yards assemble all of the various woods pro- 
duced for building construction work that, are called for 
in their cities and keep them ready for quick supply. 

But even the yard does not reach directly the ear of 
the architect when lumber is specified under ‘carpenter 
work.’’ The architect does not get the information that 
should be before him as to what constitutes commercial 
sizes, standard grades, standard lengths. 

I will not take your time to go into a lengthy history 
of the standardizing, but would briefly mention that 
there is a fixed standard of thickness for rough or dressed 
posts, beams, joist, sheathing and flooring; likewise a 
standard of width and standard grading rules. 

When you get joist or scantling from a yard the thick- 
ness and width is just the same all the year around: 
furthermore the standard is the same with every yard. 
When you lay a floor you do not need to fit out the 
run of one width, as you did when it was worked 2% to 
5% inches wide. Your entire house is laid of one width— 
2%. 3% or 5% inches. Your sheathing comes 
width, multiples of 2 inches; formerly it was 7 
and up, sometimes as wide as 24 inches. Now it is 4, 
6, 8, 10 or 12 inches. It means better work at a less 
cost to do the work when you get one width. The match- 
ing of flooring is under a standard of thickness and a 
standard tongue and groove. Flooring made in Arkansas 
by a member of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will match up a flooring produced by the Louisiana, 
Arkansas or Texas mill. 


in one 
inches 


Kiln-Dried Dressed Lumber Cheaper Than Rough Green. 


Modern woodworking machinery has given you perfect 
dressed lumber at a less price than rough. Lumber is 
brought into the market at a fixed rate per pound weight. 
To illustrate, green lumber costs from $7 to $8 a thou- 
sand to bring it here, at present freight rates. Through 
the scientific treatment of yellow pine you get a kiln- 
dried flooring, board or finish surfaced up to size at 
from $4 to $4.50 a thousand freight, or $3 to $4 a thou- 
sand less to the consumer than rough. Under present 
treatment of yellow pine you get a soda-dipped article 
and the adopting of this method gives you even yellow 
pine common lumber free of stain, or nearly so. 

can not too strongly recommend that architects 
specify the finished sizes of lumber throughdétit. For 
example, do not call for a 2 by 10 joist surfaced one 
side and one edge, but rather say 154 by 9% inches when 
finished. Call for sheathing in the finished thickness, 
flooring likewise. For example, do not say 3-inch floor- 
ing: it is misleading. Rather, call for }2 by 2%-inch face 
or 3%-inch face. Confine yourself to the official grades, 
pick out. in short, the kind you want, be it a No..1, No. 2. 
“Cc,” “B” or “A” flooring and avoid repeating a personal 
interpretation of a grade you want, as the rules cover 
that all in one term. The owner may be critical and 
will not listen to your explanation that a 15-inch thick 
is standard for 2-inch, so reverse your way of speci- 
fying and give the finished sizes on your plans ana 
specifications. 

Bear in mind that different kinds of lumber have dif- 
ferent specifications and the defects admissible call oft- 
times for an entirely different grading. During this 
year, for example, we had repeated calls for straight 
grained maple flooring. .The parties had been using 
straight grain yellow pine, the best of its kind, and 
wanted of course the best in the maple. There is no 
straight grained maple, but the owner may think there 
is and then trouble follows. 


Conservation of Lumber. 

We now come to the question that to me.is more vital 
to .the -uses of lumber than anything I -might say or 
have said previously. It is the conservation of lumber. 
Lumber has been shamefully treated in this country be- 
cause we have had it in plenty. God has been bountiful 
and kind to us in His supply of lumber, but we have 
abused His kindness. Take exposures for example. We 
will just for a moment speak of railroad work. 
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Audits a 
Investigations | 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- ; 
curate, intelligent work at § 
reasonable cost. For par- 
-ticulars address, 


The Michigan Trust Company 
Public Accounting Department - 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
ss A, 























Saw and Planing Mills] | 
FORSALE | | 


Having exhausted our timber supply at this place we now 
offer our mills for sale. 

Saw mill equipment consists of three (3) 8’ Band Mills: 
one 42” Gang and one 6’ Slab Resaw, together with Lath and 
Picket Mill machinery and all necessary equipment for F 
operating same. f] 

This mill has a steam plant of 1000 H.P. and had a capacity N 
of 250 M ft. in ten hours. 

Planing Mill equipment consists of four (4) Matchers, one 
(1) Double Sizer, one Double Surfacer, Band Resaw, Moulder, } 
Siding Saw. Rip and Cut Off Saws, with ample power for the 
Operation of same. 

This equipment is all in good condition and we invite cor- 
respondence from prospective mill builders. ‘ f 








For further particulars address, : 


White River LumberCo. 


MASON, WISCONSIN. 
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An Instantaneous Success. 





em =A new book 
by ‘‘the 
lumberman 
poet’’— 


“The Woods’ 


will be sent 

to any address 4 
for One Dol- : 
lar, postpaid. 


THE WG 


Sa ee cee ee a a ene 


DOUGLA 


The Universal Verdict: 


Detroit Free Press: He imparts to his work sympa- i 
thy and intelligence, producing poems that throb with : 
vigorous life. 

Nebraska State Journal: A poet with a clean heart i 
and a clear head, and his writings are like himself. 

Chicago Record-Herald: A nicely adjusted balance i 
of sentiment and humor. 

Chicago Evening Post: Full of sympathetic obser- j 
vation and cheerful philosophy. ¢ 

Buffalo Evening News: His book is wholly admir- 
able, whatever his theme. 

Grand Rapids Herald: No writer of verse has so ; 
sweetly sung of the woods. He is the singer of the 5 
forest. ‘ 

Milwaukee Sentinel: The poems included in the i 
book are rich in wholesomeness and sentiment. i 

Portland Telegram: Breathes the freedom of the 
woodland. It is the heartsong of one whe can give 
and take, who greets the morning smiling. 

Youngstown Telegram: Many of the poems bréathe 
the pure atmosphere of the pines, but the philosophy 
to be found in the lines makes an appeal that is uni- 
versal. 

Nashville Banner: He is preéminently the poet of 
the great woods. There may be others who sing 
of the woods—it remains for Malloch to strike the 


major chord. 
Published by the 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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For Wire Rope 


A lubricant is needed 
that will not wash off, 
that is permanent, 
that is not affected by 


the weather. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Wire Rope Grease 


Combines the function of a 
perfect lubricant with that of 
a perfect rust preventive. It 
cannot be washed off or de- 
composed by acid or alkaline 
water. It penetrates the rope 
and minimizes wear. Its use 
will cut down your wire rope 
Our literature No. 
207 explains the best lubri- 
cating methods. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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matic 








PEARSON’S 
NAILER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases hisday’s 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 
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FOREIGN BROKERS 




















Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 


export sh s. 





(sitred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bidg.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 
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from seaboard. e handle 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 


Marine Insurance 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange 


Unexcelled Sasi for negotiating ocean 


12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG- 


ight contracts and effectin 
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MOBILE, 





PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 


ALABAMA 











“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


cents a copy. 


Twenty-five 


Is it not criminal to use and lay railroad ties in the 
crude state without being preserved or treated? The 
same applies ta bridge work. But let us also take it 
home to ourselves, as builders of the cities. Are we not 
equally as careless and inconsiderate? 

We find sleepers laid without wood preserver and 
wood fioors laid in damp places without air circulation. 
Timber and joist go into green walls encased in cement 
without having the ends prepared for resisting decay. 
Shingles are laid on tight sheathing, covered with a 
tarred felt. Fence posts and rails are used in their 
crude state. Sap pine is used for exterior porch and 
cornice work when heart stock should be used. A prim- 
ing paint on the reverse side would prolong the life of 
such wood tenfold. Drop and beveled siding should posi- 
tively be primed on both sides before being put on. We 
as lumbermen should give more information about our 
goods as to the best manner for their use and applica- 
tion and see that the news reaches the man of affairs— 
the architect. 


A Technical Bureau of Information. 


The lumber manufacturers’ associations should long ago 
have had a technical committee with duties to give prac- 
tical information where and where not to use their lum- 
ber and how to use it. This information should be sent 
to the yard that sells the lumber, the architect that 
specifies it and the man that buys and uses it. The 
lumber journals publish the finest stuff on earth, but the 
public does not get it to read. We are talking too much 
to ourselves about lumber and not enough to the men 
who use it. 

We are prone quickly to favor or condemn something 
really good without proof or attempt to correct the evil. 
You all remember the old Nicholson paving, as we called 
it—-the white pine block set on an edge on a 1-inch board 
which was laid on a bed of sand. We failed to give 
those blocks a foundation; we failed to treat the blocks; 
we then condemned the streets; said it was the lumber 
and so we went to the other extreme and used the hard- 
est stone on earth, namely, granite. We killed our horses 
by slipping, strains and general disorders. The wagon- 
maker suggested rubber tires to keep the passenger from 
enjoying a St. Vitus dance ride. The noise was terrific 
What was the result? Lumber was not so bad after all, 
and we were glad to get back to it. 

It was the solution of a good street in a good city. Men 
got to thinking how to give lumber a helping hand and 
found it in a very simple process of creosoting. 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you that this city had a 
wood preserving plant in 1885 in Carondelet, conducted 
by a German professor, Theo. Plate. I believe chloride 
of zinc was used. Plate came from a country, namely, 
Germany, that had its forest reserves and knew fhe 
value of lumber. The venture, however, was not a suc- 
cess and the plant closed down because it was ahead of 
its time. Lumber at that time was dirt cheap, so was 
labor and the builder figured he could do the work 
over again cheaper than by paying for a preserver. We 
need Theo. Plate today in the lumber business. 

The sawmill and lumber yard will have to encourage 
the more careful and discriminate use of its product and 
afford the information as to a cheap method of so doing. 

The yard will, in my mind, at no far distant day, have 
to sell a wood preserver, creosote, oils and paint or have 
the codperation of men who make these products. We 
must tell more about the various woods; where to use 
them and where not. 


Killing Chances of Selling a Good Article. 


Redwood shingle manufacturers absolutely killed the 
sale of redwood shingles in St. Louis because they failed 
to recommend the proper shingle nail with which to put 
them on. While redwood is a slow burning wood and 
free of sap, it contains an acid which is destructive to 
the iron nail in damp weather. Inside of a year the shin- 
gles blew off the roof and stood condemned. Had the 
millmen given the proper information when shipping 
into the new field as to the kind of nails to use, they 
would still be shipping to this territory. Only a short 
time ago we found the public mind inflamed about the 
use of wood passenger cars because some of them burnt 
after a wreck. It was refreshing, however, to note that 
some railroad men admitted that the cars were all right, 
but that the safeguards for life and the hazardous speed 
were all wrong. On the water the Titantic proved the 
same thing. We need more discrimination in building 
Faulty construction is the foundation of many a fire and 
we need the good architect to correct and improve such 
conditions. 

Many are now:at work on a successful fire-resisting 
paint and good results are surely looked for. In line 
with conservation I would say that if we will save our 
good lumber and use common in places where it is as 
good and better it will be a forward step in conservation. 
Common comes from the center of the tree largely and 
the clears from the sap side. Just one example for in- 
stance: Why use a 2-inch clear floor? Why not a com- 
mon layer of l-inch on the bottom and a clear layer 
of 1-inch on top? 

The purposes of my remarks are to show: First, that 
lumber is in bountiful supply and of the best of kinds; 
second, that it should be more discriminately used in the 
future than in the past if we wish to use it success- 
fully; third, that the millmen or lumber manufacturer and 
yard will afford you every means to get correct data as 
to supply, grades and proper use; fourth, that to get 
dry material and quick service you should regulate your- 
self to standard sizes; fifth, that we are all builders and 
all equally interested in the solution of problems that 
go to make better building a possibility. 

Let our united aim be in that direction. 


Those Present. 


The following named architects and lumbermen were 
present at the banquet: 


Antrim, C. A. Eversull, E. E. 
Beckers, C. L. A. Essig, Louis 
Barns, W. E. Fullerton, S. H. 
3uente, H. Fine, R 
Bearden; Pe 


Janssen, E. C. 
Jamieson, J. P. 
Jurden, C. & 
. Jennings, C. M. 
ry, TF. W. Jones, Hugh 
Brewer, F. C. Foltonie, Hendrick Jennings, C. P. 
Bonsack, F. C. Fulton, G. ; Knell, Albert 
Barnett, Geo. D. Flachmann, J. H. Kennedy. J. W 
Barnett, T. P. Ferguson, J. ; Klutho, V. J. 
Behan, W. L. Frankel, A. B. Klipstein, E. C, 
Berlindes, Victor Gavin, Stephen J. Klenk, W. M. 
Boyd, F. G. Goodnow, W. L._ Klein, E. S. 
Biederman, W. F. Gregg, Norris B. Kennerly, G. H. 
Budde, T. W. Goedde, E. Long, R. 


A. 
Brueggeman, Goepel, Frank Lynch, J. Hal 
aS a Garrett, T. H. lank, T. <. 
Brown, W. S&S. Ganahl, L. F. ee. 2... 


Condie, C. W. 


Gatewood, J. E. Laidley, R. E. 
Clark, L. E. : i 


Gauen, A. C. Levy, Will 


Cook, P. F. Gruen, W. H. Liebke, F. J 

Clark, U. L. Ganahl. Louis Long, F. H. 

Chesbro, C. S. Grayson, W. E. McConnell, R, B. 

Cassell, D. S. Groves, - Merrill, J. W. 

Cornelius, L. E. Hess, E. J. Mullen, C. C. 
Hill, A. M. Mink, J. E 


Conger, C. P. 
Curry, CC. 'C 


: Hirschstein, J. M. Mason, W. T. S. 
Clymer, H. G. 


Holekamp, C. H. McArdle. M. P. 
Deitering, “. Haeger, L. Morris, R. M. 
Drischler, F. Haeussler, A. F. Mosher, Max I. 
Doelling, Walter Heimburger, G. U. Mueller, B. A. 
Dulany, Geo. M. Haus, A. J. Mucke, A. G. 
Dings, W. Howland, Wm. Milligan, R. M. 


Ww. 
Dulany, W. H., Jr. Hellmuth, G. W. May, C. F. 
4 Manny, Ed A. 
McKenna, H. E. 
Hirsch, W. A. Nolte, E. F 
Herrick, Leon 
Ewald, L. Imbs, T. F 


Dixon, Wm. Hellmuth, I 
Duncan. Crawford Herthel, J. W. 


Nahlik, W. F. 
Pendleton, L. B. 


Pelton, E. H. 


oe i Robinson, E. C, Stauder, Adolph 
utnam, J. W. 


Rathmann, W. L. Trueblood, Wm. 
Paulus, E. H. Ridington, A. B, T 

Pierce, F. R. Russell, E. J. Timlin, J. 8. 
Powers, H. W. Robinson, J. B. ‘Traper, ©, 3.6. 
Popp, O. J. Rolfes, H. G. Whitmarsh, T. C 
Price, C. BB. Sheldon, F. E. White, J. B. 
Powe, Thos. E. Seidel, F. L. Wuest, G. P. 
Pfeiffenberger, G. Seidel, Frank Wedemeyer, Wm. 
Prendergrass, A. F, Stephens, D., Jr. Whalen, M. A. 
Pier, O. A. Shirley, C. M. Wachsmuth, Han: 
Price, R._S. Stephenson, W. M. Wattinger, J. J. 
Pfeffer, Otto Sample, O. H. Widmann, F. 
Pfeffer, William Smith, Geo. K, Winterman, R. T 
Petrie, G. W. Seidel, Julius Von Schrenck, 
Querl, W. H. Shehan, G. P. Yr, x 
Reinhardt, H. Stanton, H. T. Vegeley, N. O. 
Riefling, F,. J. Schneiders, J. F. Yardley, W. J. 
Reichert, L. D. Schilling, C. G. Young, T. C 
Reheis, J. A. Stauder, J. H. 
Robinson, C. L. 


TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO | 


CONCATENATION AT EVANSVILLE. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 27.—Hoo-Hoo from southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky gati- 
ered here Friday, October 24, to attend the concatenation 
given in the hall of the Evansville Business Association. 
Vicegerent Snark Paul Wood Luhring was master of 
ceremonies and was assisted by Charles A. Wolflin, Elmer 
D. Luhring, George O. Worland, Thomas Hanley, A. ©, 
Karges, Edward 8. O’Hara, J. C. Greer and Daniel A, 
Wertz. The concatenation began at 3 p. m. and the 
following officers were in charge of the secret work: 


Watson, J. N. 








Snark of the Universe, Paul W. Wood, of Evansville. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, L. A. Atkinson, of Evansville. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, William H. Bultman, of Indianapoli 

Bojum, J. C. Greer, of Evansville. 

Scrivenoter, Elmer D. Luhring, of Evansville. 

Jabberwock, Charles B. Coruthers, of Centralia, Il. 

Custocatian, C. T. Hanley, of Evansville. 

Arcanoper, G. C. Engelka, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Gurdon, E. Edward 8S. O'Hara, of Evansville. 

P, T. Langan, of the Supreme Nine of Cairo, Dl., was 
one of the visitors and made a brief talk on the sick and 
death benefit department of the order. The following 
kittens were taken through the forest of Hoo-Hoo: 
Frank Ruby Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, of this city; Harry B. Bourland, of 
the Evansville Paint & Varnish Company; John R. 
Havill, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Company, of this 
city, and State Senator William B. Carleton, local news. 
paper man. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the New Ven- 
dome Hotel, about fifty Hoo-Hoo and their lady friends 
attending. 





PROSPECTIVE NEW YORK CONCATENATION. 


NEw York, Oct. 27.—A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
held at Reisenwebers, this city, on November 14. Charles 
J. Kammer, of Lewis Thompson & Co., Astoria, L. I., is 
the new Vicegerent Snark for this district and an un- 
usually good time is being planned. E. H. Lewis, who 
has recently been elevated to office of Supreme Gurdon, is 
taking a very active part in the proposed concatenation. 
A goodly number of kittens have made application for 
membership. 





TEN KITTENS INITIATED. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 29.—Members of Hoo-Hoo from 
eastern and western Washington took part in a joint con- 
catenation at Wenatchee last Saturday and conferred the 
degrees on ten kittens. The ceremonies were in charge 
of George Curkendall, Vicegerent Snark for eastern Wash- 
ington, and FE. L. Fairbanks, of Tacoma, Vicegerent of 
the western district. J. H. Ehrmanntraut, of this city. 
and L. R. Fifer, of Seattle, assisted at the banquet and 
entertainment which followed the initiation. 

Those initiated were: 

A. L. Larce, H. T. Trunkey, H. R. Perry, Cameron Squires. 
Harry Maston, M. A. Marley, Harry Wall, Lee Childs, Charles 
McDermott, Robert Hatch. 

During the meeting Mr. Fairbanks announced that plans 
are under way for a concatenation to be held in Olympia 
within the next six weeks. 





CONCERN REORGANIZED. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 27.—George H. McMullen & Co. 
have acquired the business heretofore conducted indi- 
vidually by George H. MeMullen, of this city. Harry 5. 
Fox, who for many years was connected with the Collier- 
Bernett Company, and W. W. Campbell, a well known 
attorney, have become members of the new organization. 
The company handles lumber, lath, shingles ete., on the 
wholesale commission basis and maintains offices at 715-14 
Ohio Building, Toledo. 


ODP DPD PDD ID ID ID ID DD 


Under the new State law a timberland owner in 
New York may file with the conservation commission 
a plan for development and timber cutting which, if 
approved by the superintendent of forests, will bring 
such land under his supervision and the land owner 
becomes entitled to the privileges extended in the 
bill. These include the exemption of growing timber 
from taxation for a period of fifty years, or until 
the timber is cut, when it is taxed a lump sum; and 
the State will reforest at cost for such owners, this 
cost with interest at 4 percent to be paid by the 
owner when the timber is cut. The bill also provides 
for the reorganization of the forestry department 
and the appointment of a superintendent of forests, 
who shall have a technical forestry experience and 
be removable only on charges. 
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Open for Experiences, 
ideas, Questions 
«nd Opinions 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 





Another Blunder in Specifications. 

lie specifications of a certain contract call for all lum 

to be graded according to the grading rules of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Can you inform me 
where these rules could be gotten? The architects are not 
<. istied with the grading and I have been unable to locate 
‘ rv the rules or an inspector representing such an asso- 

jon. 

The only Northwestern Luimbermen’s Association 

h has thus far appeared upon the horizon is a retail 
oreanization that does not concern itself with the estab- 
|~ ment of inspection rules. There was once a North- 

ern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association which had 

sdiction only over that wood, now merged into the 
\ithern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 

on. It is evident that the specifications are in error 

his regard.—EpIror. | 





Wants Basswood Edgings. 


.nowing that we are one of your oldest subscribers, we 
| to write you on a subject which we wish you might 
I public in the ed heading. 

are looking for source of supply for basswood or 
W e pine edging, as would naturally come from 1 inch 
lumber in edging same up. Our requirements are any widths 
of 14-inch to 2% inches wide. and very short lengths, and 
\\ se fully 300,000 feet of this material a year. We wish 
\ would also inform us what would be an acceptable 
ticle to present to the contractors in our neighborhood, 
thing a little above the ordinary that would be appre- 
ad by them. 
what section is most basswood manufactured ? 





lhe above is published as inquiry No. 74 and offers 


most suitable wood is an important item. For ordinary 
use one would select oak, as for example the brake blocks 
of vehicles, but here the wheel gathers mud and dirt, 
which serves to roughen the face of the block and pre- 
vents it from glazing. In the use here required the 
block works upon a clean and highly polished surface 
and the wood must be soft enough so that its continual 
wear will keep the friction surface fresh and clean. 
There are doubtless many other woods than basswood 
that would answer the purpose. Among those that 
are at least worthy of trial are cottonwood, gum of any 
sort, cypress and others of like character. It might be 
desirable to redesign the braking mechanism so as to use 
for the braking surface three consecutive pieces of wood 
in square section presenting the end of the wood to the 
drum. Wood does not easily glaze or polish across the 
end surface and in this direction even the softer woods 
are very resistant to wear. Replies should refer to In- 
quiry 82.—EpiTvor.]. 





Preservative Treatment of Pine. 

Can you tell us where we can get literature on treating 
pine lumber with creosote? We want information as to the 
average increased life of timber so treated, the amount of 
creosote necessary to accomplish the purpose and the cost 
and methods of applying. Also, if possible, the effect, if 
any, of silage stored in creosoted silos when fed to cattle. 


{The above inquiry comes from a retail dealer in 
South Dakota .who evidently wishes to find a remedy for 
the inefficient practice of constructing wooden silos with- 


Lumbermen 


AND 


Woodsmen 
Save Money 


by wearing 


3 Ruthstein 


Steel Shoes 


But durability is only one of their many advantages. ‘They 
protect health of men engaged in outdoor work in that they keep 
the feet warm and dry without heating or sweating them. You can 
work in water, mud or snow without danger of colds, stiffness, 
rheumatism and other troubles due to cold or sweaty feet. 


One Piece 


of Steel 


Sole is provided with adjustable steel] rivets which protect it from 
wear as well as giving wearer firm foothold on ice, logs or slippery 
places. Rivets when worn can be replaced with new ones in a few 
minutes, 


forms sole from toe to heel (extending one inch 
above sole all around) giving you a shoe that 
will withstand the hardest knocks and practi- 
cally wear forever. The extra protection on the 
toe absolutely defies wear. 





are invited. The inquirer is a lumber company in New out preservative treatment of the wood. He has been The uppers of Ruthstein Steels are made of the best grade of 
are ivi : 4 cS a oe ee Ss ie j reference to : > - Fores Service leather ever put into working shoes. Soft, pliable, waterpr 
York State. It is probable that square edgings are supplied with reference to a number of Forest Service Pp c g shoe pliable ‘erproof 


ted and not waney or bark edgings, as the latter 
d earry probably too much waste weight in trans- 











evident that for such a use the selection of the 


bulletins regarding preservative treatment of wood and 
to some farmers’ bulletins upon the same subject. 





missing items to make up the complete order as originally 
given.—EDITOR. | 





leather, with just enough ‘give and take’’ to feel easy, and enough 
firmness to give proper support. 


The uppers are reinforced at the seams and riveted to the 
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—WIRE-ROPE = 






{TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


HE strains on a logging rope are 

limited only by the power of the en- 

: gine. They are also subject to 
sharp bends and sudden jerks. 

It is under these severe conditions that 
Hercules wire rope most readily demon- 
strates its economy. It has strength to 
handle the loads, the toughness and flexi- 
bility to withstand bends and the elasticity 
to recover from shocks. 

Actual results have demonstrated that 

ercules wire rope will handle logs at a 
less cost per thousand feet than any other 
wire rope made. 

Trial orders are solicited. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco 
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ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 











THE COAL TRADE 








The coal market holds steady at the top, that is, 
the presumable top. A severe car shortage or a severe 
congestion of railroad traffic would produce a scarcity 
under which prices for coal would probably climb 
very notably from tlie present levels. But neither of 
these seriously impends. The ear shortage may be- 
come more acute and give rise to a stronger market, 
but the chances rather favor the opposite course or 
a maintenance of present conditions. 

One element that now exerts an influence is that 
many of the western retail distributers have fixed $2 
or $2.25 mines as the top price which they willingly 
pay for standard western domestic coals. When the 
quotations rise higher, they shift their trade to some 
cheaper or inferior grade of coal. This sufficiently 
lessens the demand for the standard coals so that 
even a moderate car shortage can exist without giv- 
ing an additional upward impetus to prices. 

The steadiness of the market has been maintained 
with the weather mild and with buyers and dis- 
tributers apparently taking no more coal than their 
current requirements demand. The activity or inac- 
tivity is quite sensitive to the thermometer. Within 
another month the general railroad traffic should begin 
to taper off, for the holiday goods will by that time 
have worked their, way to the distributing merchants 
or wholesalers and the crop movement will begin to 
wane. Those changes may liberate a few more cars 
for the coal trade. Another loosening cause will be 
the approach of freezing weather, which will end the 
vegetable movement from the field. One of the West Vir- 
ginia traffic managers, in accounting for the present 
lack of coal cars on his line, explains that a consider- 
able number of flat bottom cars have recently been 
in use in the beet sugar, potato and other farm prod. 
ucts trade in Michigan but that these cars will come 
back to the coal traffic as soon as severe’ freezing 
weather sets in. Doubtless many other shifting ele- 
ments enter into this gradual relaxation of the rail- 
road freight business as the winter approaches, all of 
which are very influential in determining the coal 
movement. The resultant of all these movements, 
perhaps no man can accurately predict in advance. 
But the normal trend of things can be seen when the 
figures are compiled. Ordinarily little aid is to be 
expected from that source during November but 
about December 1 the traffic load usually begins to 
lighten. 

One condition that is affecting the western coal 
trade is that the upper dock interests have not yet 
advanced the prices of their coal. This is attracting 
to the docks some business that otherwise might have 
gone to the western mines. There is a considerable 
area of common selling ground westward some dis- 
tance from the lakes, and the relative prices of lake 


and all-rail coal determine which is to be purchase, 
It can not be perceived that any of the western pro- 
ducers of coal are at all backward in their mine 
activities. They are, so far as can be observed, ge: 
ting out just as heavy a tonnage as the supply 
empty cars at mines will permit. Every market, cov- 
ering so wide a territory as do the western coals, 
more or less uneven and in some localities there ha 
appeared within the last few days consignments . 
coal for which there was no corresponding deman 
These instances occurred usually at large distributi:.» 
centers like Chicago. In the marketing of these e\-. 
cess lots of coal some concessions in prices have h; 
to be made. But the buyers were usually in ti. 
majority and there has not thus far been the oppo 
tunity for them to play for a severe reduction in te 
prices. The coal was picked up too readily as sow: 
as concessions were made. But for the generality 
of transactions the market is unchanged. 

There is said to be a better undertone to sereenin,: 
this week. Several producers, who have had lar; 
contracts for screenings, have had their mine ope: 
ations so seriously impeded by the car shortage withi: 
the last few days that they have had to buy, out 
side, the fine coal needed to complete their contract 
obligations. In some minor localities there has been 
a gathering firmness to the fine coals. Here’too, xs 
in the domestic grades may be witnessed the con- 
tending forces of car scarcity and mine activities, 
and the.fate of fine coal prices in the near future 
will doubtless depend in large measure upon that 
contest. 

There is a scarcity of eastern bituminous coal in 
the West; receipts are disappointingly small. Within 
the last few days there has appeared at Chicago one or 
two lots of coal from Lake Erie ports, evidently 
diverted this way, but while a little weakening re- 
sulted from the marketing of this coal the market 
quickly righted itself, regaining former firmness. Re- 
ports are general that production of coal in the East- 
ern States is now seriously reduced by the absence 
of ears at mines. 

Anthracite is normally active. There is a little 
talk that the price of stove size may be advanced 
to that of chestnut. Within the last few days stove 
has become scarce. The advance of chestnut a year 
or more ago to a level of 25 cents above stove and eyvg 
has to some degree diverted business from chestnut 
to stove, many consumers mixing the two sizes, where 
formerly only chestnut was consumed. The buying 
of anthracite now responds quickly to sharper weather 
conditions and all-rail coal at Chicago has been below 
requirements within the last week. The dock stocks, 
however, are available for country shipments, and the 
loading of cars has been aetive. 
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Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
ress Poplar sh 
hite Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Red C Birch Wild Cherry 
c 
Black Walnut 
Best Reached by the 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, MISSOURI 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, PACIFIC 
ST. LOUIS, MO., IRON 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 


MOUNTAIN 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. ts 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The cold spell has forced builders in the Central 
States and the Northwest to rush getting roofs on 
buildings now under way. This has made for steady 
conditions in the sash, door and millwork trade. Oc- 
tober turned out to be a good month for the manu- 
facturers in the volume of business done. A feature 
of the trade tending to strengthen the market is the 
low assortment of stocks in retailers’ hands. For the 
better part of last year retailers as a rule have been 
carrying only limited stochs; placing orders for busi- 
ness in sight seems to have been general. With the 
continuance of anything like a normal trade it is be- 
lieved that these dealers will begin to stock up, as 
they must necessarily do after the first of the year. 
Much satisfaction is expressed as to the steadiness 
of values and the stability of the market. 

In the outlying districts and suburbs of Chicago 
many houses are going up in spite of rumors of tight 
money. Investments of this character have been found 
to be generally remunerative. Suburban development 
has been steady all year and requirements in the way 
of building material of all kinds are certain to con- 
tinue large. This places the sash, door and millwork 
factories in a favorable position. Some of the jobbers 
report a restricted volume in the movement of stock 
goods, but demand for work still keep in fine shape. 
A heavy call for storm doors and windows is reported 
the last week. 

Everything is rush business with the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul manufacturers, who are being urged to 
hurry shipments in every direction since cold weather 
descended on the Northwest. Builders are hastening 
to get doors and windows in before heavy snow 
falls and there is a brisk demand for storm sash and 
doors. Crops are being turned rapidly into money 
and collections are coming in well, indicating a healthy 
business condition. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind trade is 
not materially different from what it has been for 
several months. Competition is still keener than it 
ought to be with fair profits and suggests pointedly 
that the factories have hardly enough to keep them 
going, or they would not be so hard after new busi- 
ness. However, the plants are being generally oper- 
ated full time and they are getting in enough work to 
make the future fairly secure. Much of the work 
called for is in stock sizes, as a large number of small 


two-story houses is going up. However, the feeling 
as to large contracts is better and there are some 
prospects that the demands on the mills will assume 
greater proportions in the near future. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills have a very fair amount 
of work on hand and business has been good for a 
number of weeks. <A lot of work started during the 
summer is calling for doors and sash and the reports 
for business during October are generally satisfactory, 
so far as volume of trade is concerned. Western 
doors continue to cut into trade to a large extent, 
making it hard work for small mills to make much 
profit. 

Cincinnati planing mills are getting out much spe- 
cial work, for which there is a large demand this 
year, much of which is called for in the hardwoods, 
oak being specified mainly. From a slow beginning 
the building trades are doing exceptionally well for 
this time of year, new work being continuously 
started in order to get it under cover and provide 
winter work. During the last few months much spec- 
ulative building has been started for spring sales real 
estate dealers have cleaned up well during the last 
several weeks and are encouraged to plan ahead. 
Prices are not so good as dealers would like, but are 
steadier and gradually should grow better. 

The St. Louis sash and door factories are well sup- 
plied with orders, which are continuing to come to 
them from local as well as outside sources. ‘This 
condition is keeping the factories well employed. As 
building continues to keep up at a normal gait, and, 
as no doubt it will continue to do so for some time, 
or until the weather interferes with work, the outlook 
is most encouraging. 

A slight softness in western pine sash and door 
continues at Kansas City. The softness is more ev! 
dent in doors than in sash. Demand is hardly up to 
the standard and there will have to be more business 
before any big improvement in price can be expected. 
Owing to the firm tendency of the western pine |um- 
ber market and the good price that is being com- 
manded by shop material it is probable that prices 
will not go lower, as undoubtedly the western pine 
lumber market is a safety valve to hold up the price 
ot stock sash and doors. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma (Wash.) 
report some business, but the market is by no means 
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atisfactory, either on fir doors or allied products. 
some of the manufacturers regard the outlook as not 
t all discouraging, while others are inclined to be less 
opeful. Fir doors are nominally steady and moving 
moderate volume. Some good orders for interior 
uish work for Northwest buildings have been placed. 
eneer panel stocks are moving only fairly. : 
Millwork at many of the local plants in San Fran- 
sco is rather quiet. Door manufacturing is going 
: about as usual in San Francisco Bay territory, with 
riees still low. White pine door manufacturing is 
ill active in the mountain districts and regular ship- 
ents are being made to the eastern market. The 
ipply of cars is equal to the demand. 
Window glass factories began operating last Mon- 
iy and an air of great activity is prevalent in the 
warket. During last week demand for glass slackened 
-ightly. Stocks on hand being practically depleted, 


it has been difficult to fill orders for shipment. 
Buyers are waiting for new glass, figuring that their 
specifications will be more satisfactorily handled when 
the new supply is ready for market. 


—_—eeeern 


In forest reproduction it usually is uneconomical to 
plant the tree seeds where the trees are to grow because 
of the depredations of squirrels and mice. In some see- 
tions, however, the forest rodents do not molest the seeds 
and good results are being obtained in California in plant- 
ing tree seeds direct. Before planting the seeds were 
coated with red lead in the belief that their edibility 
would prove less attractive, but this is considered to have 
had little effect. It might be worth while to try the plant- 
ing of a little cayenne pepper in direct proximity to the 
seeds in cases where there is danger of their being eaten. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Seven-Room House with Bathroom, Sleeping Porch and Attic in Addition— 
Exterior Appearance Follows Craftsman Style. 





Most of the recent house plans in this series have been 
of moderate cost buildings, $1,200 to $2,200. The plan 
this week is of a 7-room house with bathroom, sleeping 
porch and attie in addition. The estimated cost of build- 
ing it is $3,900. The house is especially suitable to a 
large family as there are three bedrooms on the second 
tloor, two of these bedrooms opening into a dressing room 
which in turn opens on to a commodious screened sleep- 
ing porch, There is one bedroom on the first floor suffi- 
ciently isolated from the living rooms and the bathroom 
is also upon the first floor, which is, of course, slightly 
inconvenient for those who occupy the second story sleep- 
ing chambers, 

The entrance directly facing the front steps opens di- 
rectly into the living room with no intervening hall, and 
long Irench windows also open from the dining room to 
the sereened porch in front of the house. This dining 
room has a beamed ceiling and built-in sideboard and 
there is a large fireplace in the living room flanked on 
either side by bookeases. The kitchen opens directly into 
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MIRST TLOOe 


First Floor Plan. 


the dining room and has a built-in kitchen cabinet. The 
pantry has two outside windows and a part of the rear 
porch is screened. The basement plan provides for a 
furnace room, general storeroom and storage space for 
coal. In addition to the usual bedroom closets there is 
ample storage space on the second floor under the low 
gable over the dining room. 

The exterior appearance of the house follows the plain 
lines of craftsman style; the brickwork of piers and out- 
side fireplace chimney being broken by the use of stone 
as effectively shown by the prospective view. This view 
shows the appearance of the house as sided on the out- 
side with ceiling painted white; the trimmings being 
stained brown and the shingled roof either stained in the 
same color or preferably with the added tone of red in 
the brown. The narrow beveled patent siding might, 
however, be used without disturbing materially the har- 
mony of the design. 

The plans for this house are in four sheets and will be 
supplied together with specifications, forms and bills of 
materials for $2. Suggestive copy for an advertisement 
of this plan in the local paper will be supplied upon re- 
quest; and electrotypes of the cuts here shown, for use 
in the advertisement, will be sent prepaid for $2. 
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Second Floor Plan. 












YELLOW 
STRAND 


LOGGERS 


The woods are full of loggers 


who literally swear by Yellow 
Strand. It’s their stand-by—the 
one rope they can absolutely de- 
pend upon in any and every 


emergency. 


Yellow Strand lasts longer for every logging 
purpose because of its tremendous strength and 
elasticity. Its unusual flexibility, for steel rope, 
permits rapid operation of hoisting drums. Its 
absolute uniformity results in equal wear 
throughout and practically the same 
service from every rope. 

You will profit by using 
Yellow Strand. 









Get our Catalog 


Agent 
No. 70. gents 


Everywhere 


Broderick ra Bascony 
Rope Company | 
‘Saint. Louis, Missouri. 


Office, St.Louis & New York. 
Works, St.Louis & Seattle 
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HOUSE PLAN TYENTY-SEVEN, DESIGNED BY W. K. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT. 


Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE 
FIELD 


Fence Posts 
Millions in use. Set in ground direct. 


No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
























The Kingston Car Door Roller, $4.50 GUARANTEE. 


Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 
chase price. 









J. C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO. N. Y. 





VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pag's of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Relayer Rails 


we have the following first-class relayer 


rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices:— 


6 tons 20 lbs. 


125 “ 45 * 

——_ —_ . 
5 pieces 45 “ frogs. 
¥ 66 50 6é 
3 “ 45 “ points. 
5 66 50 66 66 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Silver White Pine 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for Planing Mill 
and Pattern Work. 


Idaho White Pine 
Northern Soft Cork White Pine 


—also — 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


We want High Class C issi Sal. 
East of the Mississippi River. 











in each City 
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White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4’ 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., lnc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HARD MAPLE 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High 
Grade White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER Co. 


940-941 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














AMONG THE SALESMEN 











TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


California White & Sugar Pine 








“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 


and figures that will interest timber owners. 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Twenty-five 


GIVEN RESPONSIBLE POSITION. 


F. A. Talbot, who is well known to the retail trade of 
the Middle West, where he has spent considerable time in 
retail lumber yards and traveling, has been promoted and 
is now chief assistant to Sales Manager J. F. Gresley, 
of the Crown Lumber & Silo Company, Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Talbot was born at Clarinda, Ia., in 1885, and at the age 
of 2 years he was taken to Omaha, where his parents took 
up their home. He entered the Omaha publie schools and 





Rona. 


TALBOT, OF OMAHA, NEB. ; 
Assistant Sales Manager for Crown Lumber & Silo Co. 


finished high school in that city. He entered his business 
career at the age of 17 with the car service department 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, under the late 
W. C. Bartlett, remaining with that company until 1906. 


Upon leaving the Union Pacific he became associated 
with the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company and in 1907 
entered upon his mercantile career, choosing the lumber 
business as his vocation. His first employment in that 
line was with the Bradford-Kennedy Company, of Omaha, 
in October, 1907. In 1908 he spent a season among the 
retailers as a lumber salesman. After a year of this 
work he reéntered the employ of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Company, remaining there until April, 1911, when he be 
came connected with the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Company, with which the Crown Lumber & Silo Company 
is associated, 

Mr. Talbot is a loyal Hoo-Hoo, and it is said his sheer 
business ability and strict attention to detail matters 
have been the prime factors which brought about his pro 
motion. 





LUMBER SALESMEN OF TEXAS. 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 27.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Associated Lumber Salesmen of Texas, held here Octobe: 
23, was the most largely attended the association ever 
had, about sixty being present, and the proceedings were 
fraught with unusual interest. The regular routine busi 
ness session was held at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
the affairs of the organization were reported to be in a 
most satisfactory condition. 

The social session at night included a banquet at the 
Oriental hotel at which Jack Ray, of Waco, presided as 
toastmaster. The principal speakers of the evening wer: 
John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com 
pany and recently elected Supreme Snark of the Con 
eatenated Order of the Hoo-Hoo, and Hon. C. A. Mills, 
candidate for governor of Texas. Other speakers included 
I’. N. Yochem, of the Morgan Sash & Door Company; J 
C. Dionne, of Houston; W. 8. Drake, of the Mutual Lum 
ber Company, Austin; Ben 8. Woodhead, of Houston, and 
Ernest Steves, of San Antonio. F. H. Farwell, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, scheduled 
for an address, was prevented from attending. The ban 
quet was held in the ladies’ auxiliary at the Oriental 
Hotel. All officers of the organization were present. 

The next meeting of the Associated Lumber Salesmen 
of Texas will be held November 14. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








ADVANTAGES OF STEEL SHOES. 


From an economical standpoint Ruthstein steel 
shoes, manufactured by N. M. Ruthstein, Racine, Wis., 
afford a distinct advantage over many other 
types. Their durability is one of their many 
advantages. They protect the 
health of men engaged in out- 
door work, in that they keep the 
feet warm and dry without heat- 
ing or sweating them. They can 
be worn in water, mud or snow 
without danger of contracting 
colds, stiffness, rheumatism and 
other troubles due to cold or 
sweaty feet. 















The sole from toe 
to heel (extending 
one inch above sole 
all around) is formed 
from one piece of 
steel. Thus, the shoe 
will stand the hard- 
est knocks and prac- 
tically wear forever. 
The extra protection on the toe defies wear. The sole 
is provided with adjustable steel rivets which pro- 
tect it, as well as give the wearer a firm foothold on 
ice, logs or slippery places. When worn, the rivets 
can be replaced with new ones in a few minutes. 

The uppers of these shoes are made of the best 
grade of leather and are soft, pliable, and waterproof 
with just enough ‘‘give and take’’ to make them feel 
easy, and sufficient firmness to give the proper support. 
The uppers are reinforced at the seams and riveted 
to the steel. 

It is evident that a shoe of this construction will 
outwear the ordinary leather shoe and yet the price 
of these shoes is practically the same as the price of 
any other kind. They are made in sizes from 5 to 
12—6, 9, 12 and 16 inches high. A booklet describing 
them will be sent upon request by the manufacturer, 
N. M. Ruthstein, Racine, Wis., or from the branch 
offices at Toronto, Ont. or Northampton, England.— 
{ Advertisement. ] 


RUTUSTEIN STEEL SHOE. 





_——_n 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESS. 


From the millman’s viewpoint there is hardly a 
more important unit than the machine shop in the 
entire plant. The amount of surplus or substitute 
equipment required largely depends upon the facilities 
of the shop for repairing equipment and getting it 

back into service. 

As the logging road demands its full share of the 
repair shop’s services the repair equipment of the 
shop ordinarily is selected with a view of expediting 
car repairs. Of the modern machines that are in- 


dispensable to the sawmill machine shop the wheel 
press is one. 

The press shown in the accompanying illustration 
is made by E. R. Caldwell & Co., of Bradford, Pa., 
and is extensively used by lumber manufacturers in 
all sections. In a booklet illustrating and describing 
this machine the manufacturers emphasize its strength, 
its simple construction and its convenience of opera- 
tion. 

To permit the use of an overhead crane in handling 
heavy work and work of irregular shape the parallel 
bars are placed at a slight angle instead of one be- 
ing directly over the other. 

The press, being self-contained, requires no special 
foundation. The plungers are operated by eccentrics 
on the back shaft, which is driven by cut gears, thus 
requiring a minimum of power and insuring steady 
belt motion without the use of an extra wide belt. 
The ram is drawn back automatically when the pump 
pressure is shut off. 

By the use of an extra valve furnished to connect 
with city mains the ram is moved out against the 
work by the city pressure rapidly. Then the water 
line valve is closed and the pump valve opened to 
give the full pump pressure. 

A great improvement now being placed on all Cald- 
well presses is the automatic low-pressure pump cyl- 
inder, greatly increasing the speed of ram travel. 





HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESS MADE BY E. R. CALDWELL 
& CO., BRADFORD, PA. 


This cylinder is arranged with a relief valve so that 
the pump works until about fifty tons pressure is 
reached, when it cuts out automatically and pressing 
is continued with the high-pressure cylinders. ‘he 
two pressures and speeds are utilized similarly in 
pressing off work. ; 

The, booklet already referred gives much addi- 
tional interesting information regarding this press, 
including a table of dimensions and capacities of the 
various sizes. The manufacturers suggest that pros- 
pective users ask present users whose names are li- ted 
in the booklet what they think of the press. Tliey 
feel secure in making this suggestion because 1'i¢y 
never have had a dissatisfied customer. [Advertisemet-] 
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-FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lwubermen Optimistic—Common Lumber Shows Most 
rength—Coast Views Regarding the Fireproofing 
o’ Shingles—Some Recent Visitors. 


~ ATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Conditions among the 
mi ifacturers show little real change, although there is 


a1 ich more hopeful tone to the market and pessimists 
an ig the lumbermen are few. Common lumber seems to 
be ‘ec feature showing the most evidence of strength and 
a sivht advance is becoming more general. A number 
of he railroads have placed small orders and are out 
wit! inquiries for limited amounts of material. Buying 


fro. the retail yards is spasmodic and seems to be for 
rus!) shipments for immediate use. Shingles continue at 
a lov price, although clears have strengthened and some 
of the mills are receiving 5 cents above last week’s quota- 
tio! Actual placing of orders for stock from retail 
yards and especially from the large lineyards is not 
expected in any volume before December 1. One of the 
best evidences of the fact that the lumber market has 
reached its lowest ebb is the number of mills that are 
closing down. This number is being added to daily and 
the actual curtailment among sawmills of the Pacific 
Northwest being brought about by the low prices pre- 
yailing is assuming large proportions. 

C. J. Culter, secretary of the Coast Central Mill Com- 
pany, New Westminster, B. C., was in Seattle this week. 
Mr. Culter is well known to Seattle lumbermen, as he 
formerly lived in this city and had offices in the White 
Building, and a shingle mill at Ballard Station, as well 
as timber and mill interests in British Columbia. Mr. 
Culter is still interested in the Ballard mill, but as his 
holdings are heavier in British Columbia, he now makes 
his home at New Westminster. His company is operating 
two shingle mills at that point, cutting from 400,000 to 
450,000 shingles every ten hours, and he expects to oper- 
ate the mills day and night in the future. This company 
is cutting 5/2 clears, expecting to enter the American 
trade, especially since the tariff has been taken off 
shingles. 

There has been a great deal of agitation recently re- 
garding the shingle roof as a fire hazard. Some eastern 
cities have taken radical action on this question. A number 
of shingle manufacturers have given the subject much 
thought and some of them have recently proposed to fire- 
proof red cedar shingles by painting or some other similar 
method. However, many manufacturers are opposed to any 
move on the part of lumbermen or shingle’ manu- 
facturers to attempt to get a fireproof paint for shingles. 
These men take the stand that a shingle roof is not a fire 
hazard and that the shingle roof has been unjustly at- 
tacked, unduly criticised and that many misstatements of 
facts have been published concerning them. Ed R. Hogg, 
sales manager for the Atlas Lumber Company, of this city, 
is one of the foremost to take this stand. Mr. Hogg says 
the statements that have been published in this respect are 
in many cases absolutely false. He does not believe in lum- 
berman openly seeking a ‘fireproofing material for shingles, 
for the reason that such an action would be an acknowledg- 
ment of the statement of the enemies of shingles that they 


need to be fireproofed. Shingle manufacturers do not claim 
shingles are the best material for roofs under all conditions. 
They are not in favor of their use for flat roofs nor in con- 


gested down-town districts, but they do believe that the red 
cedar shingle is the most economical, the best and most log- 
ical roof covering for suburban homes and farm buildings and 
that such a roof does not need fireproof paint. Mr. Hogg says 
he knows by experience for many years, watching the sub- 
ject very closely, that the percentage of fires directly trace- 
able to shingle roofs are practically negligible. For many 
years Mr. Hogg was a prominent retail lumberman with a 
yard at Jefferson City, Mo. As a retailer he boosted the 
sale of red cedar shingles as against substitutes or patent 
roofing or iron roofing. He did this because the shingle 
business in his estimation was a far better business for the 
retail lumbermen than the handling of other roofings. But 
in boosting these shingles, he watched closely for the real 
talkins points and found them to be a far better roof in his 
estimation than any other in a country district. Mr. Hogg 
was anxious to sell the cedar shingle as against a patent 
Toor for the reason that the consumer or the builder could 
not buy shingles from the manufacturer or wholesaler in 


less than carload lots while the patent roofing could be 
bough in the cities or from the manufacturers in quantities 
anywhere from one square up, at the same price the dealer 


had to pay and the only advantage or profit he as a dealer 
could make on the patent roofing at that time was to buy 
In carloud lots, receive the carload prices and also get the 


benefit the carload freight rates. He proved to his cus- 
tomers ‘hat there never was a fire in the vicinity of Jeffer- 
Son City attributable to shingles and he believes now the 
Statements published by the enemies of shingle roofs are 


direct ‘lsehoods, 
C. h Vatten, general manager of the Atlas Lumber Com- 


pany, tlis city, left today for a visit of two or three months’ 
duratiy i in California. Mr. Patten is looking for a rest and 
expects take things easy while in California. The com- 
pany Ss two sawmill plants are closed for an indefinite neriod 
— © company considers its stumpage worth more than 
Th pi it market value of lumber will net its operation. 
1 cor pany has a large and well assorted stock which it 
“Apect hold for a better market. 
M ae ' Pyle, representing the Muskegon Boiler Works, of 
cay ‘ . Mich., was in Seattle this week. Mr. Pyle 
inate, spending much time in British Columbia and ex- 


Boiler return there in the near future. The Muskegon 
"ler rks has several of its large water jacket refuse 


burners British Columbia. 

Comp: Edmunds, superintendent of the Algona Lumber 
haw * ‘it Algona, Ore., in the Klamath Falls district, 
rai , PB ome time in Seattle and its vicinity, looking into 

r 4 operations and hunting. 

mond llunter, Spokane, western representative of Dia- 
machi: i Works, Minneapolis, manufacturer of sawmill 
other has been spending several days in Seattle and 
comns, .t Sound points. Among recent sales made by his 
ese 8 machinery for the Red River Lumber Company's 
Walk. : Susanville, Cal., which is being built by T. B. 


! Minneapolis. 





A’ UND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Rica =N and Hoquiam, WAsH., Oct. 25.—The Weyer- 
<a imber Company has sold section 31-18-8 to the 
tad ‘Iney Logging Company. The county cruise 


‘00,000 feet of fir, beside spruce, hemlock and 


cedar. The logging company’s railroad already taps that 
section. 

Two shingle mills will be built at once on the South 
Bend branch of the Northern Pacific. One will be erected 
at Bunker by C. W. Wakefield and associates, of Dryad. 
It will have a capacity of from 150,000 to 200,000 a 
day. The other will be an upright mill with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 shingles, which Luedhinghaus Bros., of 
Dryad, will erect. 

J. J. Macklem, of the Grays Harbor Ladder Company, 
has planned to enlarge the factory so as to include the 
manufacture of all kinds of woods goods. Dr. Ferrebee 
has bought into the company and materially increased the 
capital stock. 

The protest of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, 
together with other protests made by commercial bodies 
of the Northwest, against raising of the duty on lumber 
going into Chile 50 percent has had its effect. The 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce has received word that 
the duty will not be changed. 

The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce has been requested 
to send samples of spruce and cottonwood to eastern cap- 
italists who are desirous of erecting a large match factory 
on the harbor. 

James E. Lyons has been appointed superintendent of 
the big plant of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company 
at Cosmopolis. Walter J. Elliott, of the Hoquiam Sash 
& Door Company, has returned from an extensive trip. 
He reports that conditions in the East are good. 

Fred J. Wood, lumberman, has just returned from an 
extended trip through the Middle West and the Eastern 
States, and says the farmers have quit buying lumber 
and everything else in order to put their money into 
automobiles. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney, of Michigan, has been on 
the harbor for the last week looking after his interests 
in the Coats-Fordney Logging Company. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fordney. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 
EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 27.—The Wallace Lumber Com- 
pany which recently lost its lumber mill near Startup, as 
a result of a $60,000 fire, will rebuild it at an early date. 
Charles Startup, who was in Everett on business, stated 
that the mill will be modern in every particular. 

W. I. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is inter- 
ested in lumber enterprises here, is in the city looking 
after business matters for a few days. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Carpenter. They are guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
W. Stuchell. Mr. Stuchell is one of the owners of and 
the manager for the Eclipse Lumber Company here. 

E. P. Marsh, of Everett, president of the State federa- 
tion of labor; J. G. Brown, president of the International 
Timber Workers’ Association, and C. S. Hall, vice president 
of the State federation, recently urged the industrial insur- 
ance commission to gather further data looking toward the 
causes of industrial accidents. Millmen are interested in 
the moves of the federation in the first aid matter especially. 
The lumber and timber interests have, as a rule, been op- 
posed to the enactment of the first aid clause. They have 
been willing to safeguard the machinery so far as possible, 
it is asserted, and believe the demands of the employees 
should be reasonable. 

Shipments of the week included the following: German 
steamer Setos, 310,000 feet of lumber from the Walton Lum- 
ber Company's plant at Lowell, for the west Coast of South 
America ; steamers Bee and Rainier, 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the Clark-Nickerson mill for San Francisco: steamer 
William Chatham, load of poles from the National Pole Com- 
pany for San Francisco; steamer Tallac, cargo of poles from 
J. H. Baxter Company for San Francisco. 

The Summer Iron Works is manufacturing some machinery 
at its old burned out plant and plans to have its new plant 
in operation soon. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Some Improvement in Fir—Choice Interior Finishing 
Contracts Booked—Nation-Wide Campaign to Adver- 


tise Coast Woods. 

TacoMA, WAsH., Oct. 25.—That the fir market is in- 
clined to look up a little is the opinion of Manager W. C. 
Miles of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He thinks it is on the turn. 

In addition to its regular sash and door trade, the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company is doing considerable in in- 
terior finish and has received several choice contracts 
lately. The sash and door market is by no means satisfac- 
tory yet, in either demand or prices, according to Ralph H. 
Clarke, treasurer of the company, but better things are 
hoped. The company’s shingle mill at Wickersham is in 
operation and is maintaining the high standard of its spe- 
cial shingle and finding a market. It has lately leased the 
Noll-Welty warehouse on the tidelands, adjacent to the big 
factory, and will use it in connection with its Tacoma fac- 
tory. T. E. Ripley, vice president of the company, is on an 
extended tour abroad. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company this week started 
its new shingle mill at the D. & M. company’s plant at 
Lake Tapps. The mill has four machines and will make 
stars, clears, perfections and Eureka’s. The D. & M. saw- 
mill is idle temporarily, but otherwise all this agency's 
mills are running. The agency has the British bark Holt 
Hill in port now loading a cargo of about 2,000,000 feet 
for the Continent, including a large shipment of clears and 
a consignment of timbers up to 24x24-80, the cargo being 
for G. F. Neame & Co. Karl B. Kellogg, assistant manager 
of the Tacoma & Eastern, says conditions look a little 
brighter the last few days. 

The advertising campaign committee of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has had a meeting since 
the last association date and has instructed the advertising 
agency to proceed with the big campaign planned to adver- 
tise fir, spruce, hemlock and all Coast woods throughout 
Boiler Works has several of its large water jacket refuse 
the country. Good results are expected from the campaign. 

The big dry lumber shed, the first unit of which has just 
been completed. in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s yards, west of the new planing mill, is attracting 
attention. It is 230 feet long by 84 feet wide and 44 feet 
high. A traveling bridge crane operated by electric power 
will be installed inside the shed, which is designed to ac- 
commodate 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of dry uppers, so 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 






Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


| GEO.C. BROWN & CO. jj 
PROCTOR. ARK. “ 


_ MAIN OFFICE 
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Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 











NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER ""Sitinc sna poves. 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
HOUSTON, TEX TEXARKANA, ARK. 














W. VA. 
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‘SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE end HARDWOODS 








United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: * . 








MARION, VA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: General Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, : - WEST VIRGINIA 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: . : 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, amet? 


PACIFIC COAST 


We he 
Bi oie 
the place of luhilé une 


The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 





We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - ~- ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 








Manufacturers of Special Brands Exclusively 
OUR 3 GRADES 1 THICKNESS 
SPECIALTY iN 5 to2 in. 


j COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. 


Special Upright 


Red Cedar Shingles 


BELLINGHAM, - WASH. 


PACAIMILE me EACH BUNULE 


<4=-Fpco 
<Z20z00m 





Our Own Special Grading Rules. 


EXTRA CLEARS (Strictly clear, 4 inches and wider). 


EXTRA *A* (10 inch clear and better not passable for 
clears, $ inches and wider). 

SIX INCH CLEAR AND BETTER (6 inch clear and bet- 
ter not passable for Stars) 2 inches and wider. 


The same Specifications as to quality applies also to our 18" Eurekas & Perfections, 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 











WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 


Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N., P. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
— =— 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #90U!A™. 
Our Specialty— 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








piled that the stock can be handled by the big crane in 
carload lots of any length and with a minimum of delay and 
cost. In line with the general curtailment of output in 
effect amcng coast mills, the St. Paul company is operating 
its sawmill only about six hours a day. 

Edward D. Murphy, former president of the Murphy- 
Scott Lumber Company, has bought the Linck & Larson 
Manufacturing Company's plant at South Prospect and 
Thirtieth Streets and, it is said, will operate it beginning 
about January 1. The plant includes the main factory 
building, conerete dry kiln and concrete boiler house and 
engine house, shingle mill, office sheds ete. and manufac- 
turing interior finish of all kinds and shingles. Owner 
will probably cut out the shingle mill at the plant and add 
a small sawmill and turn his attention to manufacturing 
ene or two staples that will keep the plant going the year 
round. Meanwhile he will turn out his own lumber and 
stock for a fine residence he is building in the north end. 

John Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, is on the Coast. The company is a large buyer of 
fir lumber. Charles A. Foster, secretary and treasurer of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Union Club at its annual meeting. 

Formal articles of incorporation changing the name of 
the Nisqually Iron Works to the Nisqually-Russel Car & 
Foundry Company were filed with the county auditor this 
week, increasing the capital stock and naming A. G. Browne 
as president, C. W. Russel vice president, H. S. Browne 
treasurer, and W. D. Morris secretary. The company has 
fately completed grading two acres of ground adjacent to 
its plant at Bismarck to be used for storage purposes and 
is to put up an erecting shop and make other important 
improvements. It is doing a growing business overhauling 
logging locomotives and equipment, steam shovels, installing 
oil burners and the like, 

S. Stronach, superintendent of the Lister Manufactur- 
ing Company, this city, left recently for a six weeks’ trip 
through the East and Middle West, representing his con- 
cern. The Lister company, which is owned by the governor 
of this State, manufactures colonial columns, porch posts, 
gutter and porch rails. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 27.—Foreign shipping seems 
fairly active. Coastwise shipping is inactive. A few 
manufacturers believe a better tone is shown in rail 
shipping business. 

Mills of Anacortes report a live business in foreign 
orders for lumber. The Old Oregon Manufacturing 
Company is filling an order for 2,500,000 feet to be delivered 
in Australia. Other mills report plenty of orders for lumber 
to be shipped foreign. 

The steamship Harpalyce is booked to arrive at the E. K. 
Wood miil, November 15, to load 2,000,000 feet of lumber for 
delivery at Melbourne, Australia. The bark Dundee cleared 
from this port last week with 1,500,000 feet of lumber, fur- 
nished by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, consigned to 
Liverpool. 

A material increase in demand for lumber for building 
operations is reported from Blaine, Anacortes and Bel- 
lingham. 

Extensive wharfage and other improvements are being 
made at the plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
located on the Bellingham Bay waterfront. J. H. Bloedel, 
manager of the company, with headquarters in Seattle, was 
here during the week inspecting the work. The dock is being 
arranged so as to facilitate the handling of lumber and other 
freight for ocean-going and other vessels. An extension of 
the Bellingham & Northern Railway, a branch of the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway—is being built to 
the extreme end of the dock, a distance of about 1,600 feet, 
making it in reality a point where rail and water meet. 
The freight cars, laden with lumber, shingles or other com- 
modities, may be run to the very edge of the water, almost 
into the holds of the vessels. Under the management of 
J. H. Bloedel, this plant, formerly known as the Bellingham 
say Iumber Company's mill, is becoming one of the best 
milling concerns on Puget Sound. The largest vessel afloat 
may now berth alongside the dock with perfect safety and 
load cargoes of lumber with comparative ease, the modern 
facilities minimizing the labor of handling lumber. 

Mr. Bloedel gave an opinion that an improvement is noted 
in the lumber market, but had an ominous foreboding of the 
future of the shingle industry, feeling that the removal of 
the tariff from shingles will vitiate the industry in this 
State and work to the advantage of the British Columbia 
manufacturers. 


INLAND EMPIRE 4 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 24.—With the wheat crop prac- 
tically all disposed of and the apple yield in the course 
of harvest, there is a general looseness of the money 
market in the Inland Empire which is favorably affecting 
all lines of business. Lumbermen report an increase in 
building activity throughout the district. Especially is 
this true in Montana, which is showing the greatest in- 
crease in consumption. <A general estimate of the wheat 
production in Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Montana 
is 102,890,000 bushels. 

Plans are afoot to hold a convention of box manufac- 
turers during the Sixth National Apple Show, to be held 
here November 17-22, with the object of standardization of 
fruit boxes. A movement seeking congressional action along 
this line will be started. An invitation has been extended 
to the Northwest Box Manufacturers’ Association to meet 
here during the week. 5 

A report from Coner @’Alene, Idaho, is that C. D. Gibbs, 
president of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, has gone 
east to look over the lumber market, and to make tenta- 
tive plans for the establishment of a paper mill at Coeur 
d'Alene. 

Tiemakers are in demand in various sections of the dis- 
trict. A number of logging camps have been opened in the 
vicinity of Colville. The material will be cut into ties for 
the delivery to railroads, which are making extensions of 
their lines through the Northwest. Oscar G. Hopkins, log- 
ging contractor of northern Idaho, was in the city this 
week seeking men for work at Bogle Spur, where a number 
of contracts will be filled. One big crew is already at work 
in the district. Preparations are under way by G. A. Bran- 
son, who recently took over the logging road of the Milwau- 
kee Lumber Company, on Big Creek, Idaho, for extensive 
logging operations in the spring. A body of timber contain- 
ing approximately 150,000,000 feet will be reached by the 
new line. The timber is mostly white pine. 

The Milwaukee Lumber Company is at work on a shipment 
of 750,000 feet of white pine lumber for the European mar- 
ket. This order will clean out practically all the lumber in 
the yards remaining over from previous years, leaving only 
the product of this year’s cut on hand. 

The planing mills of the Rawson-Works Lumber Company 
have started work at Kamiah, Idaho. About 150,000 feet 
daily are being treated at the plant. T. M. Davis, of 
Kamiah, has shipped several cars of poles to market. A 
force of men is now at work driving several thousand poles 
down the river, 











FOREST FIRES DUE TO CARELESSNESS. 

SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 27.—Seventy-three percent «/ 
the forest fires in district 1 of the United States Fore-: 
Service, which includes Montana and northern Idaho, we: 
due to carelessness, according to the report of the di - 
trict forester just received here. During the season whi: 
ended September 30 there was a total of 355 fires in ti 
district and 6,592 acres of timber burned. Of this acrea; 
2,312 was Government land and 4,255 private lands. TT} 
remainder belonged to the States. Engineer Frank |), 
Bonner of the Missoula office of the Forest Service 
making a trip to Idaho, Montana and Washington poin 
to check up on the progress that has been made on se 
eral of the more important projects in Government ro: 
building. He will make an estimate on the amount 
money needed to complete them. It will be the policy . 
the Government to continue allotting money to the roas 
so long as the people in the vicinity show continued ji 
terest. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 27.—Some new business ‘s 
being booked, but as a whole dealers are buying very clo 
and are not stocking up to any great extent. The mi 
are making no special effort to secure business at press 
prices and accept only such business as will insure th« 
some returns for their stumpage. A _ scarcity of cars h 
hindered shipments but it is believed that the shortage 
only temporary and that sufficient cars will be had to ta 
care of all shipments promptly. Weather conditions ha, 
been ideal for logging operations and all work preparato 
to the sleigh haul is progressing rapidly. 

Martin Robinson has established a logging camp on tie 
Stillwater River about 20 miles northwest of Kalispell and 
will put in several million feet for the Somers Lumber 
Company. 

The Eureka Lumber.Company is contemplating some ex- 
tensive improvements to entail an expenditure of about 
$20,000 for iabor and machinery. Among them is a new 
set of boilers, new sawmill machinery will have to be in- 
stalled the coming season and a new dynamo for the elec- 
trie lighting system, the present plant proving inadequite 
for the demand of the mill and city of Eureka. When the 
machinery mentioned is installed, the already well-equipped 
mill will be one of the most modern in the State and its 
eapacity will be considerably increased. The company will 
put in about 25,000,000 feet of logs this season for next 
year’s operations and expects to operate on a day and night 
shift. 

John KR. Toole, president and manager of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, lumber department, Bonner, was 
in the Kalispell district the first of the week looking over 
the company’s extensive timber interests in Flathead sand 
Lincoln Counties. 

Frank W. Porter, a pioneer logger of this district. has 
contracted to put in several million feet of logs this winter 
at the plant of the Enterprise Lumber Company, Kila. The 
contract was assigned him by Nelson Rich & Co. and M. A. 
Maher, of Polson. 


AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

Sat LAKE Ciry, UTAH, Oct. 27.—Seymour L. Billings, 
secretary and treasurer of the Parker Lumber Company, 
of this city, has been chosen president of the Utah Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to sueceed Walter P. Mon- 
son, who recently resigned from the position on account 
of removal from the State. Mr. Monson, who was manuger 
of the Eccles Lumber Company, of Ogden, was appointed 
president of the Eastern States department of the “Mormon” 
church mission, necessitating his removal to New York City. 
The selection of Mr. Billings was made by the board of 
directors of the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who instructed Secretary A. B. Flickinger to announce bis 
election after ballots had been cast by the directors. The 
choice of Mr. Billings for the position was unanimous. Mr. 
Billings has been one of the persistent and consistent lum- 
ber boosters of the State, and his selection will doubtless 
prove highly satisfactory to all members of the association. 

Mark W. Lillard, formeriy of the wholesale lumber firm of 
Lillard & Daly, of this city, has sold his interests here and 
removed with his family to Tacoma Wash. Mr. Lillard 
made the change owing to the failing health of his little 
daughter, thinking the lower altitude of the Coast city 
would prove beneficial. Mr. Lillard’s interests in the Jum- 
ber concern were bought by Thomas C. Stayner, who for sev- 
eral years has represented the firm as traveling salesman. 
The firm wil! hereafter be known as Stayner & Daly. 

A baby girl arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Earl V. 
Smith of this city early last week. Mr. Smith is the repre- 
sentative in this city of the Douglas Fir Sales Company, 
and his usually beaming countenance is now more smiling 
than cver. 


| OREGON 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 
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Keen Interest Being Manifested in Subjects to Be 
Discussed at the Fifth National Conservation Con- 
gress—Reforestation of Denuded Areas. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—The question of forest taxa- 
tion is one of very live interest in this section of the 
country. E. A. Sterling, forest and timber engineer of 
Philadelphia, and secretary of the forestry committee of 
the National Conservation Congress, was in Portland last 
week and conferred with E. T. Allen, forester for the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, C, 8S. Chap- 
man, secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, and 
others interested in conservation matters, after which 
he left for San Francisco. The local importance of lum- 
bering and forest fire protection has resulted logically 1 
the centering in this city of much of the subcommittee 
work on forestry. 

J. F. Kummel, forest examiner, connected with the 
local office of the Forest Service, has returned from the 
Still Creek country, just south of Mount Hood, where 4 big 
tract of burned-over land is being reforested. The arca_be- 
ing planted consists of 1,500 acres. Some of the land is 
being seeded while in other sections small trees are belDs 
planted. The principal variety being planted is Doug':'s fir, 
although some noble fir plants are being put in, with a few 
white pine for experimental purposes. ft 

EK. M. Smith and F. S. Compton, box manufacturers 
Wenatchee, Wash., have purchased from the Forest service 
2,500,000 feet of timber, mostly western yellow pine in the 
Wenatchee National Forest. It was bought at * 
thousand. The lumber is to be used for the manuiic "4 
of apple boxes for the local market. The logs will be haule 
ten miles to the sawmill at Wenatchee. 
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The Clark Creek Logging Company, of Kelso, Wash., has 
; out its timber and closed down indefinitely. Approxi- 
tely 350,000,000 feet of logs were taken out of this camp. 
the West Oregon Lumber Company camp at Clatskanie 
| close at the end of the month; the timber having been 
. B. Stetson, of the Emerson Hardware Company, this 
..y, returned recently trom a business trip to southern Cali- 
‘nia. ‘The company expects another cargo of oak logs 
mm Japan in December. 
if. W. Meyer, of the lumber department of Hind, Rolph & 
+... San Francisco, was in Portland a few days ago, en 
ite to Puget Sound. 
john J Rogers, secretary and treasurer of the Rogers 
|} «ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was in Portland re- 
«ootly in the interest of his’ company, which is interested 
i) the Bend company, near Bend, Ore., with holdings of 
Hoo acres, 


INSPECTION BUREAU MEMBERS MEET. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 27.—All of the sawmills on the 
\iterboard of the Willamette and Columbia Rivers are 
ny members of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
( \umbia River district, of which L. Campbell is super- 
visor, With offices in 416 Broadway Building, this city. 
©. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, is 
chairman of the Columbia River board of the bureau, the 
head office of which is in Seattle, Wash. 

he last member to join was Inman, Poulsen & Co., of 
this city, and as a result of its falling in line the bureau 
gave a luncheon Saturday noon at the Portland Commer- 
cinl Club, to which all of the mills had been invited to 
send one or more representatives. Practically every mill 
wus represented. 

Chairman Clark acted as toastmaster and in his intro- 
ductory remarks dwelt upon the work being done by the 
bureau and expressed his pleasure that all the mills have 
joined hands in the elevation of the standards in lumber 
inspection. Incidentally, Mr. Clark discussed the proposi- 
tion for Oregon lumbermen to assist in furnishing logs 
and timbers for the Oregon Building to be built at the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition at San Francisco, which is to 
consist principally of forest products, and his appeal was 
received with the keenest enthusiasm, everyone signifying 
a willingness to aid. 

\mong those called upon to speak were Albert Brix, L. 
J. Wentworth, Fred C. Knapp, F. C. Young, F. A. Douty, 
K..!. Herlihey, John Patterson, W. B. Mackay, H. B. Van 
Duzer, H. S. Mitchell, W. D. Plue, A. W. Clark and L. 
Campbell. 

Mr. Plue spoke principally of the progress of the fir 
door business in the Middle West and East, saying that it 
was inereasing rapidly and that fir doors are becoming 
popular in the East, where they were recently introduced. 

A. W. Clark, who recently retired from active business, 
but who is said to be itching to get back into the game, 
spoke of a trip to Europe he had just completed. He 
visited England and practically all of the countries of 
the continent, and said he found prosperity general. Te 
found no waste of land, even the railroad rights of way 
being seeded and made to yield crops. 

All of the other speakers touched on the inspection 
bureau and the good it is accomplishing. Mr, Campbell 
referred to the hearty support and assistance the manu- 
facturers are giving the bureau and attributed its 
phenomenal suecess largely to this. In turn Mr. Camp- 
bell was the recipient of an armful of flowers for his 
efiicient work and splendid system of organization. The 
bureau was organized eight years ago with a very small 
membership and Mr, Campbell was the first man hired in 
the capacity of inspector. Three years ago while ‘‘on 
the road’? for the bureau of grades for the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, now 
part of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, lie was appointed supervisor of the inspection bureau 
of the Columbia River district. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Offshore Conditions Good — Coast Mills Sold Well 
Ahead—Fair Average of Local Building—Coastwise 
Freights Weak. 

San FRANCISCO, Cau., Oct. 27.—On the whole, the tone 
of the lumber market is healthy, although the volume of 
California domestic business is not so large as at a like 
period in some preceding years. The offshore situation is 
encouraging and many of the Coast mills are sold into 
next year. Lumber manufacturers are not eager to sell 
very tar ahead at prevailing prices, as they expect a 
marke) improvement early in the spring. Both fir and 
redwood shipments to this port were rather light last 


Week. Prices are unchanged, but there is a disposition to 
Support the market rather than to secure business by 
Special concessions. Orders have been placed for about 
4,000.00 feet of fir for the exposition. The volume of 
local :etail business is light. A normal amount of city 
constriction work is in progress, but the proportion of 
steel ‘rame, brick and reinforced concrete buildings is 
ger than that of wooden structures; consequently 
le 


‘vil market is not very strong. 


Last week 139 mortgages were filed. The total of mort- 


Sage ‘ouns and other transactions based on city real estate 
for {1 week was $564,000. Thirty-two building contracts 
Were ‘iled for record, representing a total investment in 
buil xs of $282,000. This is a fair average for local 
building, exclusive of municipal structures. Plans in 
Prospect call for total investments of $235,000. 
p Among the Shipping. 

; ri, offshore freight market is firmer and a moderate 
rf of disengaged sailing vessels is available for lum- 
lumb ‘zoes, Tramp, steamers for prompt shipment of 
an across the Pacific are scarce, but for long-term char- 


able “ty three or four years, a number of tramps are avail- 
: about 4s per ton per month, dead weight capacity. 


Offshore quotations are about as follows: From Puget 
Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 43s 9d to 45s: to 
Melbourne, 50s to 52s 6d; to Fremantle, 57s 6d to 60s; 
Callao, 47s 6d to 50s; direct nitrate port, 47s Gd to 50s; 
Valparaiso, f. 0., 50s to 52s 6d (2s 6d less direct): South 
Africa, 80s; United Kingdom, direct port, 82s 6d. Coastwise 
freights continue weak at $5 from North Pacific ports to 
San Francisco and $38.50 south. 

The Diamend Maich Company recently shipped the ma- 
chinery from the dismantled Lyonsville sawmill to Stirling 
City. It will be installed in the big Stirling Plant in time 
for next season’s run. Preparations are being made for 
starting the sawmill of the A. S. Hatch Lumber Company, of 
Half Moon Bay, which has been closed for the last three 
years. The Western Timber Treating Company is cutting 
timber near Susanville; more than 50,000 poles will be cut 
during the winter. Frank La Porte is erecting a planing 
mill at Ukiah, on property recently bought of the Thomas 
Kstate. The West Side Luinber Company at Camp No. 21 in 
Tuolumne County recently broke all of its records for log- 
zing with one donkey engine. The scale for the day’s 
work was 266,860 feet, and sixty-six cars were loaded. 

Porterville advices are as follows: Representatives of the 
Kederal Government and of private interests recently re- 
turned from the Sierras around Ockenden and the Shaver 
jumber mills, investigating the possibilities for a paper mill. 
The Government is desirous of disposing of the waste from 
good timber and the poorer grades of timber at a profit and 
can not do this through the channels afforded by the regu- 
lar lumber interests. Waste from good timber used by the 
mills and red and white fir can be used in the manufacture 
of pulp, and it was with the idea of putting this sort of 
timber to use that the Forest Service invited private in 
terests to make an investigation. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, of Sonora, spent the week at the city oflice of the 
company. ‘A 

I. B. Koch, formerly general manager of the American 
Lumber Company, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., hus gone to 
Camino, Cal., to act as manager of the Danaher Pine Com- 
pany, under President C. D. Danaher. 

Local lumber dealers have been doing business in a per- 
functory manner during the week owing to the Portola Fes- 
tival which is absorbing the attention of nearly every one. 
Many prominent lumbermen from all over the Coast who 
are in the city with their ladies to enjoy the festivities 
are being entertained by local lumber dealers. The many 
trains and coastwise steamers arriving each day are crowded 
with visitors who have been drawn here by the glowing re- 
ports of the many attractions during the October celebra- 
tion. 





LUMBER AND THE CITRUS CROP. 

HILT, Cau., Oct. 27.—The operation of the lumber de- 
partment of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, located 
here, was this year materially curtailed owing to the 
severe freeze that overtook the citrus interests last winter. 
The plant is designed primarily to supply box material 
for the Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a codperative organiza- 
tion, the markets, and the larger part of the citrus out- 
put of California, and the loss of nearly half the crop of 
this last year decreased the need of box material and the 
new sawmill plant here manufactured but 16,000,000 feet. 

All the common grades of both white and sugar pine 
are manufactured into boxes for the use of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company in handling the cirtus fruit. 
The shop and better grades are sold and a small vercent- 
age of red fir that is obtained in cleaning up the land. 
Demand for shop and better is light, but M. H. Grover, 
superintendent of the lumber department of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company, is of the opinion that Califor- 
nia manufacturers will have no trouble in disposing of 
the accumulation of shop and better at good prices before 
the first of the year. He says also that unless the cirtus 
growers should have a repetition of last year’s calamity, 
which is not likely, the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company 
will probably run its sawmill at Hilt the coming year to 
capacity, manufacturing from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
feet of lumber, running days only. With this in mind 
the logging railroad is being extended and other prepa- 
rations are being made for an active year. 





AT NEBRASKA'S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEsR., Oct. 28.—Prices are firmer on dimen- 
sion stock; all other items of yellow pine are still show- 
ing weakness. In dimension stock western stuff is more 
firm, but all others show weakness. 

Competition in the Omaha retail field never was more 
keen, according to George W. Platner, of the Platner 
Lumber Company. “The trouble now is that all have big 
stocks, which they are trying to unload before invoicing 
time. With a number, a heavy loss will be shouldered if 
they do not succeed in reducing their stocks before that 
time.” The Platner Lumber Company installed three re- 
tail yards in Omaha during 1911. Following the tornado 
that devastated a strip two blocks wide across the city, this 
company was awarded the contract by the restoration com- 
mittee for providing the lumber to rebuild the ruined 
buildings. 

G. E. Carpender, of Zamboanga, P. I., renewed acquaint- 
ances at Omaha this week in the head offices of the Brad- 
ford-Kennedy Company. Mr. Carpender is a manufacturer. 
He is in the States in the interest of Philippine hardwoods 
for furniture making. He called at a number of the leading 
furniture manufacturing centers, and is now en route home, 
expecting to sail from San Francisco November 11. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carpender, the future for Phiiippine hardwoods 
is promising. There are several varieties, ranging from soft 
hardwood to a quality almost impossible to scratch. All 
kinds are easily worked, he said. He declared a good de- 
mand for the material has been created in the States. Phil- 
ippine mahogany especially is being pushed. Mr. Carpender 
was formerly with the Bradford-Kennedy Company at Coeur 
D'Alene, Idaho. 

W. M. Simpson, Nebraska-Iowa representative of the Long- 
Rell Lumber Company, returned this week from a trip to 
New York and eastern Canada on business. J. A. Gardner, 
of J. A. Gardner & Co., Orleans, Nebr., was in Omaha this 
week. Crops were practically failures in the Orleans vicinity 
and the business outlook is not promising. The business 
promise at Alda, Nebr., is not discouraging, according to 
John McLellan, of the Alda Lumber Company, who was in 
Omaha last week. Farmers raised about one-half yield of 
corn, 





American Railway and Locomotive Engineering gives 
the following formula for cementing belts: Take 
equal parts of good glue and American isinglass by 
weight, soak ten hours, bring to a boiling heat and 
add pure tannic acid until the whole has the appear- 
ance of the white of an egg. Buff or rough the grain 
of the leather where it is to be cemented and apply 
warm, rubbing the surface solidly together. Because 
of the presence of the tannic acid in the leather the 
effect of this cement is to form a chemical bond. 
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SALES OFFICES: 
E. F. HEISSER, 
Sales Agent for North Dakota 
R. G. CHESBRO, A es 
Sales Agent for South Dakota. 
Hf. A. GIFFEN, 

Sales Agent for Nebraska. 
RED RIVER LUMBER Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
tepresentative for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois, 
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Branded Lumber 


to you who know quality when you 
see it may seem like an unnecessary 
precaution, but we feature quality 
in our 


Crde+ Lumber Products 


and use this means of enabling con- 
sumers to identify our goods. You'll 
like the idea too, we are sure, once 
you've tried our products. Large 
stocks insure quick shipments. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT, WASH. 











“ 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 
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CALIFORNIA 








WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 
Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 
Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE - NEWHALL BUILDING 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 























California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway | 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 








SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Building on the Increase—Country Dealers Are Plac- 
ing Some Substantial Orders—More Activity Ex- 
pected After January 1. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 28.—New building operations’ 
started in Milwaukee last week showed an increase, 
according to the figures reported by the building inspec- 
tor. During the week just ended 71 permits were granted, 
representing an investment of $397,225, while during the 
corresponding period in 1912 79 permits were issued and 
the cost of the work was $249,975. For the month to 
date there has been a slight falling off in new building 
started, as compared with last year, but the building 
inspector says that the increase during the present week 
will make the record as good, if not better than that of a 
year ago. Up to October 24 268 permits were issued for 
building operations amounting to $890,448. During the 
corresponding period a year ago 328 permits were granted 
for work to cost $931,954. The total for October, 1912, 
was $1,189,766. 

The lumber business is holding up fairly well with 
trade active in most lines. Good orders are being placed 
for building started in Milwaukee, while wholesalers say 
that dealers about the State are ordering fairly well. Most 
retailers seem to have come to the conclusion that prices 
are apt to go higher, instead of reaching a lower level. 
There is a tendency on the part of consumers particularly 
the sash and door manufacturers, to buy only enough to 
meet their present wants. Wholesalers feel that after the 
opening of the new year there will be active buying for 
stock. Implement manufacturers in Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, Janesville, Beaver Dam, Horicon and other points 
about the State, are placing some fairly good orders for 
hardwoods. , 

The Frost Veneer Seating Company (Ltd.), Sheboygan, 
manufacturer of all kinds of veneer, railroad and depot 
seatings, settees, car ceilings, chair seats and similar lines, 
is progressing favorably with the erection of its warehouse, 
a portion of which is now occupied. 

The new Dells Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, has placed 
its sawmill in operation. 

Ex-Gov. W. H. Upham, head of the Upham Manufactur- 
ing Company at Marshfield, is preparing to start from De- 
pere on a winter voyage in his new boat down to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Mr. Upham will be accompanied by Mr. Quinn, 
an old friend and classmate at West Point. 

The Manitowoc Church Furniture Company is rushing the 
work of erecting its plant at Waukesha and hopes to have 
it under roof by winter. The plant, located just west of 
the factory of the I. B. Rowell Manufacturing Company, will 
be 400 by 60 feet in dimensions. ¢ 

The new plant of L. S. Barber & Sons, manufacturers 
of handles and similar lines at Butternut, is nearing coro- 
pletion. The frame work has been completed and the ma- 
chinery is now being installed. The building is 42 by 100 
feet in dimensions and the plant will have a capacity of 
5,000 to 7,000 finished handles each day. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Oct. 28.—One of the largest and most 
important deals in the history of Catawba was made this 
week when the sawmill and planing mill of the Red Birch 
Lumber Company was sold to the Beyer-Morner Lumber 
Company, of Prentice. The deal includes the sawmill, 
planing mill, machine shop, lumber sheds and all land occu- 
pied by the extensive plant on the north side of the railroad 
track belonging to the site upon which the mill is located. 
The Beyer-Morner Company has large timber holdings in the 
vicinity and the purchase by them of the Red Birch plant 
indicates that the business there will be very materially 
enlarged. ‘The Beyer-Morner Company. the purchaser of the 
property there, has been engaged in the lumber business at 
Prentice for several years, the senior member of the firm, 
Cc. G. Beyer, owning and operating a mill at Worcester Sta- 
tion, 4 miles north of Prentice on the Chicago division of 
the Soo Line. J. Morner, secretary and general manager 
of the company, has resided in Prentice for many years and 
has an extensive experience in the lumber business. 

The sawmill west of the Soo tracks, near the National 
pole yards, which was operated during the summer by H. 
Ocker in sawing M. R. Sutliff’s cut of logs, at Park Falls, 
was destroyed by fire Tuesday morning. No alarm was 
turned in and very few were aware that the building had 
burned, but as all the machinery with the exception of an 
old boiler had been removed, and as the building had been in 
a dilapidated condition, the loss will be very light. The 
origin of the fire is not known. A rather remarkable coin- 
cidence in connection with the fire was the fact that the 
mill was built and completed ten years ago this week. It 
was built by C. Rieten, who later disposed of it to Ernest 
Schwartz, and at the time of the fire M. A. Drott was the 
owner. No insurance was carried. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 





Wholesalers Report Volume of Business Fair—Indica- 
tions Are for a Smaller Cut of Hemlock Than Last 
Year. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 28.—Wholesalers report a fair 
volume of business with considerable inquiry and an out- 
look for a steady business for several weeks provided 
weather conditions do not wind up building for the year 
in many parts of the country. The percentage of orders 
on inquiries is not as large as in the last few weeks but 
the outlook is not bad. ; i 

While the cut of logs this winter will be large indi- 
cations are the amount will be considerably less than 
last winter. This is due in a large part to the price of 
stumpage being too high for the prices manufactured lum- 
ber is bringing. Several firms in this district have already 
decided to curtail on this winter’s cut, and information se- 
cured by lumbermen here is to the effect that many of the 
companies operating in Wisconsin will cut less than last 
winter. Especially is this true of hemlock. Market condi- 
tions on hemlock have been rather depressing all season, the 
yellow pine underseljing the market in this part of the coun- 
try. Until this condition changes the cut of hemlock will be 
held down. Better grades of hardwoods and pines also 
moved slowly at times this year and this will have its effect 
on the cut this winter. ‘ 

“If the fellows holding stumpage don’t come down on 
prices pretty soon,” said a_local lumberman today, “I don’t 
know what will —— The market is not sustaining the 
prices they are asking. If market conditions in hemlock 
and some of the better grades of hardwood and hemlock were 


better we would gladly pay the prices being asked for log 
but they are out of proportion as prices now are, and we a) 
going to curtail this winter.” 

The Nester mill at Baraga, Mich., has ceased operatio 
for the season but the Baraea Lumber Company is still rm 
ning double shift and will continue well into December. | 
is rumored the Marshall-Butters mill at L’Anse will clo 
for the winter, but this is not certain. Hebard & Son ; 
Pequaming have made an exceptionally large cut this seaso) 
shipping their products by boat. Already this season 16 
000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped from Baraga ar 
5,000,000 more will be shipped before navigation closes. A 
but 3,000,000 feet of this, which went to Detroit by rai 
was shipped by water to Buffalo and other eastern point 
All of the mills in Baraga County are expected to opera: 
heavily next summer, already having camps established f: 
the winter's cut. 

The Conners & McCafferty Cedar & Logging Company, « 
Escanaba, has been incorporated for $40,000 and has sg; 
seasons of operations ahead in the 13,700 acres of timlx 
land recently purchased from the Van's Harbor Land 
Lumber Company. The timber tract lies in eastern Del 
and western Schoolcraft counties. All but 1,500,000 feet « 
the pine on the tract has been cut but a heavy stand 
hardwoods, spruce, cedar and hemlock remains. The cor 
pany has one camp established and five jobbers are at wor 
A logging road seven miles in length is being built. Fo: 
miles of this will be completed this fall and will be in u 
soon. S. J. Conners is president of the company whi 
A. C. McCafferty is secretary-treasurer and general manag: 
William Merik has purchased a part of the plant of the o | 
Pankratz mill at Sturgeon Bay and will start a sm: 
woodenware factory. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 29.—Plans for establishing 
a shingle storage yard at Minnesota Transfer are being 
considered by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, and 
storage facilities are expected to be provided by the time 
there is a pressing need for them. At this time a normal 
stock of shingles is in store at Minnesota Transfer, and 
it has not been depleted much since the new rule went 
into effect, October 1, doing away with storage by the 
Minnesota Transfer Railway Company. A large part of 
the shingles on hand are not for sale at the present market 
price and the storage supply is not cutting much figure. 

Harry H. Collins, eastern representative of the Tacoma 
Mill Company, is back from an extended -visit to the 
headquarters, after making a number of stops along the 
Way to see customers. 

C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, has _re- 
turned from a trip to the north woods, where he looked 
over preparations for winter logging. He says the com- 
pany’s crews will begin cutting in a week or two and ex- 
pect to turn out about the same quantity of logs as last 
winter. 

W. C. Wolfe, who has resigned as assistant sales manager 
for the Humbird Lumber Company, of Sandpoint, Idaho, to 
fill a position in Portland, was here last week for a few calls 
on his way east. Henry Royce, a Tacoma lumberman, has 
been in Minneapolis several days visiting Henry Webster 
and buying fine Jersey cattle from Mr. Webster's fine farm 
near Minneapolis. J. E. Gerich, of the MeGillis & Gibbs 
Company, Milwaukee, was here last week to post up on 
white cedar conditions, after a visit to Spokane to look 
after his Inland Empire interests. E. F. Heisser, North 
Dakota representative of the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany, was down from Fargo the other day. J. I. Connor, 
of the Connor Lumber Company, of Seattle, was here last 
week looking for business, in the course of a swing through 
the Middle West. George A. Tuttle, of the John W. Tuttle 
Lumber Company, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., in Minneapolis on 
business, reports that the company has enjoyed a good fall 
trade at most of its points. C. E. Isenberger, sales repre- 
sentative of the Potlatch Lumber Company, is in Iowa ter- 
ritory for a few days. Peter Mintener, a well-known re- 
tailer, has been in South Dakota several days looking over 
some of his yards. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DvuLutH, MINN., Oct. 29.—There has been some further 
selling of lumber in the Duluth district for 1914 delivery. 
Two million feet additional, at least, was sold during the 
week, which makes a total of 22,000,000 feet known to 
have been sold on 1914 account. The Duluth district lum- 
bermen view the future with considerable satisfaction. They 
iook for better times during the coming year than have 
been experienced this year. The log cut will be about the 
same as that of last winter. 

Low temperature forced the Cook & Ketcham mill at 
Tower to shut down for the season last Saturday. The 
company would have operated the mill at least thirty days 
longer if ice had not formed to such an extent that it was 
necessary to quit. The Trout Lake Lumber Company, which 
supplies the mill, will log actively during winter. The Cook 
& Ketcham mill has manufactured 25,000,000 feet this year. 

The old headquarters camps of the Weyerhacuser lumber 
interests, 4 miles west of Virginia, on the Mesaba Range, 
are being dismantled and a landmark is being removed. 
The camps were known as Kinross and were considered 
models of headquarters logging camps. Logging operations 
have been in progress from these camps, in conjunction 
with a logging railroad, for the last fifteen years. 

It is expected that this winter will wind up logging 
operations on Madeline Island, Lake Superior, and near 
Ashland, Wis. About 3,000,000 feet of hemlock and birch 
remains to be cut. 

Standard ties command 60 cents, and the demand is 
strong. Alger, Smith & Co. is cutting some of their tama- 
rack timber into ties in their Duluth mills. 

Koochiching County has voted $300,000 for new roads, 
instead of $30,000. An error was made in this announce- 
ment lately. 

. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & Rainey 
Lake company, has returned from the East. 








WHY SOME WOOD WILL NOT BURN. 


A simple way in which wood may be made fireproof 
for darkrooms, houses as well as children’s toys and 
playthings made secure from inflammable stoves, gas, 
and oil-lights, is to take a solution of silicate of 
potassium—which is a kind of sand-salt to be had m 
any drug or paint store—and bathe or soak the wood 
in this. By dipping it in repeatedly, preferably 1 
layers, the wood is protected for a long time from 
all danger of fire. 

The exact recipe to be used to make wood perma: 
nently fireproof consists of 35 percent of silica‘e of 
potassium, 35 percent of sulphate of baryta, from 
to 2 percent of white zinc, and finally 28 perceut of 
water. Alum is sometimes used alone as a batii 10F 





immunizing wood to fire. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS 








FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


umber Receipts Unusually Large—Consideration of 
Uniform Bill of Lading—Effects of New Tariff on 
Canadian Trade. 


BurraLo, N, Y., Oct. 29.—The lake lumber trade con- 
iues active and the receipts for the week amounted to 
er 5,000,000 feet. So much lumber has been arriving 
‘ely that yards complain that there is much delay in 
ndling. The largest quantity of lumber arriving last 
eek was over 2,760,000 feet of white pine and hemlock 
r Graves, Manbert, George & Co. G. Elias & Bro. had 
hout 1,000,000 feet of white pine and hemlock on the 
s. E. Marvin and C. F. Curtis, the latter vessel also bring- 
¢ lumber for the Hurd Bros. Montgomery Bros. & Co. 

d 500,000 feet of white pine and 15,000 lath on the 
hooleraft, and A. G. Hauenstein had 700,000 feet of 
emlock on the Annie Peterson. 

Building permits for the week amounted to $141,000. 
permit was granted to the C. M. Bott Furniture Com- 
nny for a three-story brick manufactory on Leslie Street. 

l. W. Knight, representing the Roach & Musser Sash & 
[oor Company, reports a fair trade in western fir doors. He 
has returned from a business trip to Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, where he found building operations active. 

The transportation committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken up the proposed new uniform bill of lad- 
ing and is holding frequent meetings for discussing it. ‘This 
body will not pass upon the bill finally until opinions are 
received from all business bodies that are associated with 
the Chamber of Commerce. The new Dill is said to protect 
the shipper better than the old bill did. 

Buffalo lumbermen who are in the Canadian trade are 
benefiting in a small way by the new tariff. One of them 
who has passed a lot of hemlock lath through the custom 
house lately notes that where he used to pay 20 cents a 
thousand duty, and 20 cents fee besides for each entry, the 
other day all he had to pay was 1 cent each for two blanks 
that had to be used in the transfer. The proceeding, how- 
ever, is not the same as before. Lumbermen say that this 
advantage wil! soon be absorbed by Canadian sellers. 


+= 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The receipts of lumber by 
water are heavy because of the lateness in the season. 
A number of the local yards have nearly finished bringing 
down their stocks, but several still have lumber at upper 
lake ports which they hope to get down before the close 
of navigation. 

The general trend of business is seasonable. Dealers 
have noticed a falling off in volume, but much of this is 
due to the closing ot many ‘building operations. The fac- 
tury trade, while fair, is scarcely what could be desired or 
expected at this time. Prices in most lines are about what 
they have been recently and no stock is showing the strength 
some of the dealers would like to see. 

Local box business is fair, trade being reported generally 
as “spotty.” EF. H. Ellenberger, of the Smeed Box Vompany, 
said that trade is scarcely as heavy as expected and shows 
a falling off from last month, although the company’s plant 
is running full time. 

The Cleveland Building Trades Credit Association is grad- 
ually increasing the extent of its services to its patrons. 
This organization, which was originally a coéperative insti- 
tution among the local lumber dealers for the exchange of 
credit information, has greatly widened its membership and 
in addition to making the usual credit reports is furnishing 
real estate investigations and is beginning a collecting de- 
partment in a small way. The last feature is expected to 
save the members a considerable sum which has heretofore 
gone for attorney’s fees 

The by-laws of the Cleveland Lumber Club have just been 
printed and will be distributed to the members with the 
notices of the next meeting. ‘This gives the organization a 
more firm footing and makes it of a more permanent char- 
acter. The entertainment committee will endeavor to pro- 
vide some good meetings for the winter. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Local Trade Lagging; State Trade Encouraging— 
Building Shows a Comparative Increase—An Indica- 
tion of Better Conditions. 

New Yorx, Oct. 28.—Orders are lagging considerably 
and \holesalers and retailers alike find little in the im- 
Mediuie situation to warrant much encouragement. The 
day-to-day orders that come along show up well in the 
aggrecate and wholesalers find that as they figure each 


mont! ’s volume of business it shows well, but there is 
little buying ahead and it requires keen competition to 
Secur whatever business is placed. Prices are by no 


Meau- regular; at the same time, considering the dull 
buying market, it is remarkable that prices maintain the 


Strensih they do. This unquestionably is because stocks 
= ‘0 be in strong hands and wholesalers and holders of 
I10€ 


vock: of stoek realize that cutting of prices brings prac- 
tically no business. It is simply a case where retailers 
Will sf buy until they absolutely have to and prices at 


ie ‘ve are not in any way tempting. 

Sovc of the larger yards are beginning to put out 
Some _ood inquiries, feeling that the bottom of the mar- 
Bet §- been reached, but like smaller buyers they are slowly 
gt their way. ‘They are of the opinion that there will 
th ho difficulty during winter in getting orders filled from 
td time as promptly as wished. Reports from some 
=m i mill points indicate that outputs have been con- 
Stan, curtailed and this has a good effect on prices. 
est ire coming along as fast as needed and as yards 


= to restrict their orders to current. requirements 
el ket certainly is in healthy shape. Salesmen return- 


- J ii up-State sections find a good demand; in fact, 

he building booms are under way in sections several 

"oa calles north of here and the yards there are buy- 
5 | ly, 


can y. They are, of course, getting the benefit of keen 
ipa ‘ion, but nearly all the yards and manufacturers 
Pe have considerable business on their books and this 

I redeeming feature to distributers who handle New 


York State trade and are feeling the effects of slow busi- 
ness in the metropolitan district, 

For the first time in several weeks Manhattan borough 
has seen an increase in the number and amount of building 
permits as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. 

A wholesaler in the corms and hemlock line, who very 
seldom cares to express himself for publication, states that 
from his point of view he feels there is considerable cause 
for encouragement because last week a larger proportion of 
inquiries than usual developed into orders. Spruce and hem- 
lock have had a fair demand and prices have continued well 
and the least improvement in demand is sure to result in a 
sharp advance. 


FROM NORTHWESTERN NEW YORK. 


WaTERTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 28—The first snow of the 
season in the Adirondack forests occurred a few days 
ago, with a total fall of 3 inches in some parts of the 
woods. Lumbermen look for an early and a long winter, 
which will mean that the logs will be gotten successfully 
to the banks of the streams, ready to be floated down in 
the spring. Lumberjacks believe that there is to be an 
early and a long winter this year. 

All of the lumber and paper concerns of this part of 
the State operating in tracts in the Adirondacks have 
completed their summer work of felling and peeling trees 
and now await the coming of the snow to get them out. 
Among the concerns that have made cuttings this year 
are the Remington-Martin Paper Company, St. Regis 
Paper Company, Santa Clara Lumber Company, Mac:a- 
mac Lumber Company, Brooklyn Cooperage Company and 
the A. Sherman Lumber Company. 








THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The biggest influx 
of hemlock recorded this season by vessel at the Tona- 
wandas is being recorded. During the last week James 
Gillespie has been receiving stock at the rate of a vessel 
a day. He will have received over 12,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock by the close of navigation, all of which has been 
placed with regular customers. 

With the exception of one or two small jags the North- 
ern Lumber Company has all of its stock to come down 
the lakes this season at its dock. The barge Arthur and 
the barge Wotan have just discharged 1,700,000 feet of 
white pine there. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has about 2,500,000 
feet more of stock which it has arranged to bring down the 
lakes before the close of navigaticn. The company has much 
more stock ready for shipment but will be unable to bring it 
forward before next spring. 

The barges Our Son and Genoa have just unloaded 2,000,- 
000 feet of stock at the Haines Lumber Company’s dock, 
leaving three more cargoes to come forward before the close 
of navigation. , 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell will get forward approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 feet more of stock by vessel this season, 
but will be forced to leave fully as much at upper lake ports 
over winter because of failure to secure tonnage. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 





Confidence in the Future Returning—High-Grade Pop- 
lar and Chestnut the Most Promising Among Hard- 
woods—White Pine Steady. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 27.—The tone of the lumber 
business during the week has been encouraging. Most 
concerns report improvement in volume, and several state 
that sales at firm prices have been easier to make. Con- 
fidence in the future, which had seemed wavering for the 
last two or three weeks, seems to be returning, and the 
trade seems more cheerful. 

The two hardwoods which have been weakest—better 
grade chestnut and poplar—are reported by several con- 
cerns as having shown marked improvement. Demand for 
oak, maple, birch, beech, ash, gum, cherry, and the fancy 
woods is about equal to supply, with prices firm. All kinds 
of hardwood flooring are in strong demand. White pine has 
not lost ground, and remains firm and steady. Cypress is 
also steady and firm, with shingle demand strong. Spruce 
is selling readily, with little variation from list prices. 
Hemlock sizes are moving fairly well, with prices main- 
tained, but boards are still plentifully offered. Cedar prices 
are maintained, and demand is fairly good, with shingles 
only fairly active. Yellow pine volume is reported to have 
increased, but competition is keen in price. It is believed, 
however, that, even with price inducements this lumber is 
only being bought for immediate needs, and that stocks are 
not being filled in. The North Carolina pine situation is 
reported as improved, and there seems to be less anxiety 
for sales. Even in roofers and box, which are regarded as 
the most plentiful, stock sheets from some of the higher 
priced mills show them sold far ahead. North Carolina stock 
of recognized value does not have to compete on price under 
present conditions. Lath are scarce and high priced. 

Building lumber is still said to be slow, but there is a 
lot of work going on, and there may still be enough used 
to bring the year’s total up to a creditable comparison with 
the average of former years. Last week 237 permits were 
issued for 830 operations valued at $711,370. Of this, 
$292,700 was for dwelling construction, which is a very 
good showing for this season of the year. 

The regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will 
be held on November 6 in Griffith Hall, following a dinner 
that will be called at 6:30 p. m. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, well known to the hardwood trade 
of this locality, has associated himself with the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Company, where he has started and is man- 
aging a hardwood department. 

The S. B. Dill Lumber Company, whose offices were for- 
merly in connection with the Thos. E. Coale Lumber Com- 
pany, has moved to room 1202 Franklin Bank Building. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 28—There is a ‘‘late-season’’ 
buying of lumber in Pittsburgh and some efforts are 
being made by consumers to contract at existing prices 
for next year. These efforts have not been uniformly 
successful, and it is reported that where urgency has been 
expressed for placing business buyers have accepted 
stocks at a dollar above the existing prices for 1914. The 
steel trade has been slowly receding and mills are running 
under lessened pressure. The leading industrial plants 
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The Bungalow Book 





AVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 
photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. [ff 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 














Service That Makes Friends 


The kind of service that 
brings repeat orders— 


That’s the kind of service 
you get when you buy 
lumber from us. 


Let us convince you — 














We'll do so on the very 
FIRST order yousend us. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 
SEATTLE. ‘ 














PACIFIC COAST 


J _ 
Stock up 


Now win Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 





We have them Axe-Split or Round 


\Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, ‘MINN. 


COEUR-D'ALENE, IDAHO 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
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MIXED CARS Retail Trade 


DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 
MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipment:. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Wheel 


Press 


Much less expensive than you think. Write for catalogue. 








E.R CALDWELL &CO., Bradford, Pa. 











NORTHERN PINE 
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White Pine 


We must move at once 





1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" ““D”’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D”’ Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725.000,000 
Fet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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have shut down part of the time and while reporting 
about 80 percent of capacity operating are not over- 
sanguine as to the immediate future. 

Car builders in this district report that there is suffi- 
cient business in the freight car shops to keep them com- 
fortably busy until late in February. In the steel passenger 
car departments a brisk trade is under way with orders far 
ahead, keeping all of the shops well supplied with business 
until next September or October. 

General mercantile trade in Pittsburgh is excellent. Coal 
mining is strong and there is a severe shortage of both 
miners and cars at the shipping points. Coke is dull and 
spot coke is selling around $2.15 for furnace grades, but 
contract coke is held firmly by most operators at the full 
price of $2.50, while curtailment of production is being made 
to keep the yards at the ovens clear of stock coke. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company reports 
a better tone to trade during the last week, with a greater 
volume of buying than for several weeks. Demand has been 
of the forward contract kind with deliveries extending into 
next year. There is a shortage of cars and a slower move- 
ment from the mills. President H. M. Domhoff, of the 
Acorn Lumber Company, will leave for a trip to the Soutn 
next week that will take him as far as New Orleans. He 
regards the situation as disquieting but there is a fair 
amount of business going. 

A. A. Germain, of the Germain Company, is in the East 
on business. The Forest Lumber Company reports a fine 
— shipments during September. October is doing well 
ALSO. 

George Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, has 
returned from the South. He says there is a decidedly bet- 
ter tone to trade in that part of the country. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Bay City Plant Puts Out Large Quantity of Veneer 
Material—A Log-Rafting Experiment—Big Cedar 
Post Order. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, Oct. 28.—The Hanson-Ward 
Veneer Company plant in Bay City is just putting out a 
large quantity of veneer material, manufactured with 
latest improved machinery, and has added maple and oak 
flooring and panel. work to its output. The company is 
employing about 250 hands and has developed into one of 
the really large woodworking industries in the Saginaw 
Valley. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, which shut down its 
sawmill at West Branch last spring and is now confining 
its lumber production to the Bliss & Van Auken plant at 
Saginaw acquired by purchase last spring, has continued to 
operate its heading plant at West Branch. 

The Bertsch Manufacturing Company is getting logs for its 
Saginaw plant by boat from the north shore of Lake Huron 
and Michigan to Cheboygan, and thence by rail to Saginaw. 
The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company at Ludington is get- 
ting cedar logs from Detour, at the head of Lake Huron. by 
boat. A cargo of 300,000 feet arrived at the mill Saturday. 
It is stated this shipment is an experiment. Twenty years 
ago a lumber concern at Saginaw built a barge capable of 
carrying 2,000,000 feet of logs and tried the experiment of 
transporting them from Georgian Bay to the Saginaw River, 
but it proved too costly. 

The Michelson Lumber Company, at Michelson, Houghton 
Lake, is filling an order for 200 carloads of cedar posts, 
which are being shipped to Toledo. The Loud Lumber Com- 
pany, owned and operated by H. N. Loud and son, H. Kim- 
ball Loud, at Charles, Mackinac County, which took over 
the Sterling Cedar & Lumber plant some months ago, placed 
its logging railroad in commission last week. Louis Jensen, 
who operated a sawmill at Salling, on the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central several years, last year built a mill 
at Ewen, Ontonagon County, where a company he organized 
bought 100,000,000 feet of timber. 

Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, bought a number of 
million feet of pine lumber in the Georgia Bay district of 
Ontario recently and it is now coming forward. They re- 
ceived nearly 2.000.000 feet of lumber and 210,000 pieces: of 
lath the present week. Several other cargoes have arrived 
from Ontario during the last week consigned to Bay City 
and Saginaw concerns. . 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Oct. 27.—The Northern Timber 
Company, of Iron River, which has been quietly buying 
up timbered land for five years, has completed its organ- 
ization and has established two camps that will employ 
150 men. One is at East Siding near Iron River and the 
other at Paulding. In Iron County the company controls 
land with about 6,500.000 feet of timber, a large portion of 
which will be cut and conveyed to market this winter. 
Robert Lyons is president and manager of the new company 
and William McEachern secretary-treasurer. 

The schooner Mary E. Cook took a cargo of posts to Ke- 
waunee, Wis., last week. Schooner Arrow took lumber to 
the Algoma Lumber Company, Algoma, Wis. 

The new Dells Lumber Company started its mill at Eau 
Claire, Wis., today. Richard Wilkie started up his sawmill at 
Valmy, Wis., a few days ago. The Sturgeon Bay Community 
Development Club contemplates establishing a box factory in 
that city. R.F. Gibbs & Son. of Iron River, plan to cut 5.000,- 
000 feet of logs this winter from a 2,500-acre tract north of 
Iron River recently purchased. The company’s own rail- 
road will haul the timber to the North Western Railway 
line. The company’s road is: now being built. Between 
forty-five and fifty carloads of logs will be hauled daily this 
winter over the Wisconsin & Michigan Railway to Menomi- 
nee-Marinette. The logs will come for camps northwest of 
Wausaukee, Wis., and will be for the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company, of Menominee, and the Peshtigo Lumber Company. 
of Peshtigo, Wis. Joseph Liegois bought 300,000 feet of 
oak, maple and pine stumpage, besides hundreds of cords 
of wood, near Wausaukee, Wis., and will operate a crew of 
thirty there this winter. He will install a power wood mill 
= contemplates establishing a portable sawmill to cut the 
ogs. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GraNp Rapips, Micu., Oct. 28.—Continued rains and 
inclement weather generally have hindered to some extent 
the hitherto active outside building operations, and local 
yard men are beginning to feel the results of the decline. 
Building permits last week were well up to the standard, 
and a great deal of residence construction was being car- 
ried on in nearly every part of thé city. 

By noon tomorrow the office force of the Stearns Lum- 
ber Company will be quartered in the office building 
recently erected by the Marquette Lumber Company on its 
aig property on Taylor Avenue in the north end of the 
city. 
$ Ketcham, formerly foreman for the Grand Rapids 


Lumber Company, has bought a tract of land at East Leon- 
ard Street and the Grand Trunk Railroad, and will operate 
a wholesale lumber business of his own. After clearing 
away the buildings now occupying the property he will estab- 
lish offices and a yard there. The consideration involved in 
the deal was between $5,000 and $6,000. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 











Poor Summer Trade in Lumber Affects Business of 
Navigation Companies—Season’s Cut Less Than Last 
Year’s. 


Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 27.—That the poor lumber trade 
throughout the summer has heavily hit the navigation 
companies is shown by the statement of Denis Murphy, 
president of the Ottawa Transportation Company, who 
said, ‘‘ This is the poorest season we have ever had. We 
have taken less lumber to Montreal this summer than ever 
before since we have been in business.’’ The business of 
the company is chiefly the transporting of lumber in barges 
from the mills at the Chaudiere Falls and farther down thi 
river to Montreal for transshipment there to Great Britain 
and other points. The pronounced falling off this year Mr 
Murphy credits to the fact that less lumber was cut at th« 
mills this season. The season’s cut at the Booth mills was 
considerably Jess than the year before chiefly because of th: 
trouble with the dam in the early part of the season. Thi 
McLachlin Company at Arnprior, Ont., is much behind last 
year in its cut and so are the mills at Braeside, Ont. The 
Hawkesbury Lumber Company lost a lot of time on account 
ef low water and consequently the output of these mills 
will be considerably below that of other summers. 

The cumbersome procedure adopted by Canadian railways 
in settling the claims of shippers was the subject of a hear 
ing before the railway commission last week when represen 
tatives of boards of trade, the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association aud the Canadian Lumbermen’'s Association ap 
peared to protest. T.. Marshall, of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, stated there were claims still unsettled which had 
been hanging fire since 1905 owing to the cumbersome ma 
chinery of the claims departments. If freight agents would 
use a little more common sense ond less red tape and rul 
he contended, there would be fewer disputes between rail 
ways and shippers. The board, while it listened sympa 
thetically to the argument, announced that it had no juris 
diction to issue such an order as required; it was a matte! 
to be settled in the civil courts. 

A very important issue to lumbermen is involved in thi 
conference of provincial premiers now in progress in Ottawa 
It concerns the claim of some of the western provinces that 
they be given ownership of their natural resources such as 
timber and mining lands ete. At present these are unde! 
the control of the Dominion Government but if the requests 
of the provinces are granted by the Dominion they will pass 
into the hands of the provinces themselves as is the case in 
the East. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 27.—Winter has not yet set in 
here and a good deal of outside work in the building line 
is still being done. Lumbermen are apparently satisfied 
with the volume of business, although it does not seem to 
have the swing it had at the corresponding period of the 
last few years. There is a fairly brisk demand at present 
for inside finishing materials. Owing to the character of 
the Manitoba winters, contractors finish the outside of as 
my buildings as possible in the summer and fall, and work 
at the intericrs when the cold weather arrives. Lumber 
dealers and producers are confident that next season will 
be active, on account of the general improvement in the 
business tone, and since it is expected that a great amount 
of work that was postponed this year on account of money 
searcity will ke carried on next spring. Collections through- 
out westein Canada are reported gradually improving. 

The grain growers’ associations of western Canada are 
still clamoring for the removal of the duty on United States 
lumber, and at a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture, held in Regina, Sask., a few days ago, at which rep- 
resentatives of the Saskatchewan and Manitoba grain grow- 
ers’ associations of the United Farmers of Alberta were 
present, a resolution was passed asking the Dominion Govy- 
ernment that lumber be transferred to the free list. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Building Activity Brings Improvement in Demand— 
Principal Call Comes for Medium and Low Grades 


—Yellow Pine Shows Most Notable Increase. 

Toronto, OnT., Oct. 27.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in the local demand owing to the greater activity in 
building and orders from western Ontario are coming in 
more freely. The principal call continues to be for the 
medium and lower grades. The most noteworthy feature 
of the market is the steady increase in the sales of yellow 
pine, which is being pushed at prices considerably lower 
than the quotations for the domestic woods. No, 1 common 
yellow pine 2x8 and 2x12, 12 to 16 feet long is being of- 
fered for delivery in Toronto at $21.50 a thousand feet. 
Hemlock of the same sizes at the mill is held at $20, which 
would bring the cost delivered in Toronto to about $23. 
Retailers are, in consequence, disposed to give the prefer- 
ence to the southern product. The influx of yellow pine is 
likely to have a material effect in curtailing the cut of logs 
during the coming winter. As far as can be learned the 
cut of many of the leading operators in the Georgian Bay 
district is likely to show a considerable reduction. With 
the opening up of northern Ontario the demand for lumber 
among the settlers and at the mining camps has greatly 
increased, and a large number of small local mills are being 
established to meet it. The output of these, though indi- 
vidually insignificant, will be considerable in the aggresate 
and in addition to supplying local requirements, will ma- 
terially help to make up any shortage in the general market 
from the curtailment of operations by the large mills. 

Timber berths Nos. 6 and 8, Merrick township, having aD 
area of 8% square miles, and berths Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, °. 4 
8 and 9 Hammell township containing an area of 27% 
square miles are advertised for sale by auction at the NeW 
Russell Hotel, Ottawa, on December 1. 

Harrison Watson, Canadian Trade Commissioner in 1.0n- 
don, England, reports that for a long time United Kinedom 
manufacturers of washing machines have been obtaining 4 
portion of their requirements in maple mangle roller blocks 
from Canada; others coming from the United States. It 
would appear from advice received from Canada in counec- 
tion with occasional inquiries made about this business that 
the export trade is not making much development, pro!ably 
because, in common with woodworking establishments s:ner- 
ally, Canadian manufacturers, who might otherwise be inter- 
ested in export trade, are for the moment more prof tably 
occupied in filling the requirements of the home market in 
various manufactures of wood. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





De uoralization of Yellow Pine Market and Other Un- 
iavorable Conditions Make for an Unusual and Un- 
itisfactory Fall Season. 
tw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 27.—The month goes out 
about as it began, there being no special market changes 
for the week. Dealers in other woods are inclined to 
place the blame upon the unsettled condition of the yellow 
pine market, whose partial demoralization, they contend, 
has led the trade to keep the brakes on its buying. It is 
dovitless true, however, that other conditions are econ- 
triluting to an unusual and unsatisfactory fall season. 
Conparatively quiet export call is primarily due to the 
disturbances produced by the Balkan shindy, while tariff 
an! currency legislation at home has prompted bankers 
over the country generally to urge their customers and 
clients to be conservative. Reasonably satisfactory car 
service has expedited deliveries all fall and in that way 
has relieved retail yards to large extent of the necessity 
of carrying heavy stocks. Experienced observers here ex- 
press the opinion that the present demand upon the mills 
is slmost the exact equivalent of the demand of con- 
sumers, 

Cypress finds a call of about the same volume and 
character of last week, the week before, and the week 
before. Prices are steady, the rumors of concessions having 
failed to “start anything.” The mixed car trade leads, as 
usual. Local reports indicate that yellow pine is still in 
the doldrums. The trouble is due mainly to price weakness, 
for the domestic business volume, while below the seasonal 
average, would not be accounted particularly worrisome if 
prices were on the right level. Hardwoods hold their own 
on the domestic side and seem gradually to be working into 
better position, but on the export side the market is rated 
quiet, with prices weak. 

President A. D. Lightner, of the New Orleans Terminal 
Company, states that the slip at Chalmette, under construc- 
tion for several years, will be formally opened to traffic on 
January 1 next. It is the first slip to be constructed here 
and will provide wharf-room for a dozen ocean-going steam- 
ers. Equipped with modern labor-saving loading devices, the 
Chalmette terminals will, the operating company believes, 
attract and handle an immense volume of export traffic. 

An experiment in rafting piling across Lake Pontchartrain, 
via the Lake Borgne canal, into the local harbor for loading 
at shipside, has been conducted by the Houlton Lumber Com- 
pany, with rather unhappy results. The Houlton company 
contracted to deliver a large quantity of piling for shipment 
abourd the steamship Uganda to the River Plate. The 
pilings were floated nicely until they reached the Valence 
Street wharf, where the vessel was berthed. There some of 
them sank, the butts resting on the river bottom and the 
tops inclining toward the surface. Wharf Superintendent 
Wrenn decided that they constituted a menace to navigation 
and ordered the rafting discontinued. On the company’s 
showing and protest, however, he permitted it to fill its 
contract, with the understanding that the sunken pieces 
would be removed. By rafting the pilings direct into the 
harbor, the cost of transportation was materially reduced, 
and it is hoped that the superintendent's embargo may 
be lifted later, by an agreement which will remove the danger 
to navigation. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers Report a Better Tone to 
Market—Mills Cutting a Large Supply Notwith- 
standing Night Runs Are Eliminated. 

SuReveEPorT, La., Oct. 25.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that the yellow pine market is not as firm as was expected, 
the manufacturers are beginning to feel that there is a 
little better tone and some indications of increased 
strength at an early date. Although the night runs are 
eliminated, as a rule, the mills are cutting a large 
supply of lumber in order to catch up with orders that 
could not be filled promptly during the recent rainy 
period and also with a view of being in a position to han- 
dle all the business that may develop. With the exception 
of orders that accumulated while all activities were sus- 
pended there are few old orders unfilled. 

A splendid local demand has developed recently, due 
largely to the construction of many new homes, and it is 
expected that this business will continue strong throughout 
the winter, though December’s construction work may not 
be as heavy as that of the other months, owing to the holi- 
day season. There is a large amount of work already with 
the contractors, and much more is in sight. In addition 
to the construction of dwellings, there are indications of 
good demand for materials for building silos all over the 
Southwest: also, many bridges and viaducts. This special 


busin promises to be better than ever before. . The rail- 
roads sre still buying lightly, but the improvements they 
must ake will create a stiff call later. 


Denund has shown some improvemeni, most orders being 


for im:iediate shipments. Although prices have not risen, 
ther: ems to be a tinge of strength approaching, and 
some of the manufacturers are talking of raising prices. 
They i-el that the demand is going to justify it. Recent 


orden ‘ive this encouragement to them. It is also being 
freely predicted that within the next thirty to sixty days 
the money market will be much easier, and this, taken with 
= money from the farmers’ harvests, will develop a better 

Pmanic, 

The farmers in this territory were favored with excellent 
Weather last week and have shown a big gain in the amount 
of cotton marketed. The week's record beat those of the 
Same week for the two previous years and the price was 
much ligher. 

Altiongh almost everyore ‘here feels there will be no 
Serious car shortage—cnly scattering instances of inconve- 
niencc having been reported hereabouts to date—there is 
appre) nsion in many quarters. 

A cnpilation recently prepared by the city building in- 
Spect.: shows that all records were smashed in the matter 
of building activities during the year ended September 30. 
Derin« that period 1,910 permits were issued. These per- 
_ ' presented buildings costing $1,385,613. This exceeded 
the pivvious year’s total by $11,727. 
ti In « ler to be on hand promptly to furnish any informa- 
Jon il at might be desired regarding the rates under consid- 
erat rraffie Manager G. T. Atkins, of-the Shreveport 

“moor of Commerce, has gone to Washington, D. C., to 


roll g ent at the argument of the Shreveport-Texas freight 
FS ‘rost-Johnson Lumber Company recently brought in 


tc train loads of logs over the Texas & Vacifie tracks 
Ton e West. This company, like others, had some 
securing logs for some of its plants owing to the 


trou 


recent heavy rains, but lately conditions have about returned 
to the normal, and operations are wnder way. 

Several lumber rate cases were considered by the Louisiana 
State Railroad Commission at a meeting in Baton Rouge 
last.week, and some were decided. An order was issued for 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway to retract its advance 
in rates on lumber between points in Louisiana to Shreve- 
port, and establish a schedule of rates conforming to the 
previous rates of the railroad. 

Another order was issued by the commission ordering a 
7% cents a thousand rate on lumber between Lake Charles, 
La., and Mooringsport, La., in the Caddo oil field district 
and intermediate — and ordering railroads to desist 
from charging higher rates. 

“Reforestation and taxation of timberlands is a question 
we must consider sooner or later, and let us begin right 
now,” is the appeal set forth in a bulletin that has been 
issued by Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, La., and Mrs. 
A. B. Avery, of Shreveport, president and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the Louisiana State Forestry Association. The 
bulletin announces the call for the annual convention of 
the National Conservation Congress in Washington. 

Shreveport lumbermen who attended Lumbermen’s Day 
celebration at the Texas State Fair in Dallas, enjoyed the 
frolic immensely. The Dallas lumbermen proved splendid 
hosts to the visitors. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 28.—Heavy rains the last ten 
days have again interfered materially with the operation 
of many of the large plants and have also been respon- 
sible for a general feeling of depression in the trade. 

The movement during the last two or three weeks has 
been principally of assorted stocks; interior material and 
flooring have been in demand and finished lumber generally 
is being called for much more than rougn and undressed. 
One of the hopeful features is that the railroads are buying. 
Several of the big lines are asking the Lake Charles mills 
for estimates on 1,000,000-foot orders. 

Frank Gunn, for many years general manager and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Murray-Brooks Hardware Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, has become manager of the large 
sawmill at Moeling, La., and has already assumed his duties. 
Mr. Richards, formerly the manager at Moeling, has gone 
to Grabow, La., where he has accepted a position with the 
Grabow Lumber Company. 

B. M. Musser, secretary and general manager of the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, which operates a large 
mill at Oakdale, was in Lake Charles Sunday. Mr. Musser 
states that all of big mills in Allen Parish are operating 
full time. 

Many of the Lake Charles lumbermen are greatly inter- 
ested in the development of the new oil field at Edgerly, 
twelve miles west of Lake Charles on the line of the South- 
ern Pacific. Experienced oil men believe that the Edgerly 
field will develop into one of the greatest of the Louisiana 
oil fields, 

Col. S. T. Woodring and Mrs. Woodring, who have been 
spending several months in the East and Canada, are ex 
pected home the latter part of this week. 

Friends of William Peters, for many years prominently 
connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Company at different 
points in Louisiana and Texas, will be interested to know 
that he has recently accepted the management of the large 
new plant of the Louisiana Lumber Company, at Glenmora, 





La. 

The $10,000 damage suit filed against the American Ium- 
ber Company, of Merryville, by one of the employees in con- 
nection with the labor trouble at the mill a year ago was 
decided in favor of the defendant at De Ridder this week. 


~ 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 27—Manufacturers believe 
that the end of the dull season is at hand, as inquiries 
have been more numerous during last two weeks than at 
any other time since July. The car companies which have 
bought very little stock lately with the exception of deck- 
ing are now buying small sills and have inquiries out for 
millions of feet of all kinds of car building material. The 
car shortage is becoming more noticeable each week but the 
railroads have managed to furnish enough cars to ship out 
as much lumber as the mills are cutting; however, there is 
some delay in getting special requisitions filled. 

Many inquiries are out for export timber, but few actua! 
orders are coining in. The interior timber trade seems to 
be improving as it is now very little trouble to get orders 
for either large or small timbers. Prices have increased 
only when quick shipment is required. Planing mill stocks 
have increased in demand, but prices have remained prac- 
tically the same as sixty days ago. 

J. M. Griffin, of Nomac, was a Hattiesburg visitor last 
week. Mr. Griffin recently completed a 60,000 capacity cir- 
cular mil! which he installed to manufacture into lumber 
6,000 acres of fine pine timber. He has already built sev- 
eral miles of railroad into the timber, and will soon have a 
three machine planing mill ready for operation. 

. H. Leng, for several years in the sawmill business near 
Moselle,- and recently connected with the Panama Lumber 
Company, Glazier, has become general manager of the Valle 
Lumber Company, Ponce De Leon, Fla. This company is 
composed of New Orleans capitalists who own several thou- 
sand acres of timber in Florida. Mr. Long last week closed 
a deal wth parties at Sucarnoochee for a complete sawmill 
outfit and will ship it to the millsite at once. The company 
will put in a mill to cut about 30,000 feet of lumber and 
ps install a sizer at once and later put in complete planing 
mill. 








Plant Destroyed by Fire. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


HArriEssBurG, Miss., Oct. 29.—The Jordan River Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Kiln, Miss., was destroyed by fire 
this morning. The plant was valued at $100,000 and is 
covered by insurance. Several million feet of lumber on 
the yards was saved. The plant had been in operation 
only a few months and was equipped with two bands and 
a resaw. Officials state that the plant will be rebuilt at 
once. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 28.—Inquiry has braced up a bit 
and local lumbermen are beginning to look for a little new 
business, with indications that the dull season is near its 
end. Prices, however, have not improved. 

During the last week some good inquiries have been 
received; in fact, more inquiry was received in one day 
than has been seen before in a week. The inquiry is all 
at low prices, with exception of the call for specialties, and 
is taken as_an indication that buyers are feeling the market. 

‘ No appreciable improvement in the lumber business is 
looked for during the winter, but spring trade is expected 
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For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No.3 
for Box Material. 
fit it admirably for many purposes and the 
present supply, compared with other hard- 
woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
below and !earn about its adaptability. 





Compare It With 
Other Woods. 


Its figure and grain 


i. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO,, 
Mellen, Wis. 

c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 

G. W. JONES LUMBER CoO., 
Appleton, Wis. 

NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib--Lake, Wis. 

WILLOW RIVER LUMBER co., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Large Stocks of 


CYPRESS 


AND ROUGH AND DRESSED 


.C.PINE 


insure Our customers service second 
to none. We want to prove it. 
No matter what size order you have 
to fill ask us for prices. We ship 
by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the Output of the SAVANNAH, GA. 


Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 














Met L. Saley’s new 


Lumber Shed book. Covers 


Construction. every phase of shed 


construction and 
other buildings used in connection with a retail 
yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a 


copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 South Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 














‘GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We Can Ship Immediately i 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 





Largest . IN MICHIGAN. 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 








~-~— 


The Wolf -Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
l GREEN BAY, WIS. 








Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


——i 











C. C. FOLLMER & CO. 


Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 
White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, - . MICHIGAN 








G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, Western Office, 








Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Seattle, Washington. 





to break forth with a rush as all yard stocks in the West 
and East are low. 

The car shortage has become a very serious problem on 
small roads and on one or two large trunk lines. 

Some business has been done from this territory during 
the last ten days; in fact, shipments have been about the 
average. Prices, however, are still lower than millmen like 
to see and they are only accepting low orders to keep pre- 
pared for any brisk demand that might set in. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., Oct. 27.—Manufacturers and the whole- 
salers admit that conditions have shown no improvement, 
and there is very little demand either in the interior or 
export markets. There has been something of a spurt in 
the outward movement to South America during the last 
week, and on Saturday there were two cargoes cleared for 
ports of that country, making up almost the entire outward 
movement of the week. ‘The British steamship Hlvaston 
cleared on that day with 2,929,000 feet of yellow pine for 
Buenos Aires, and on the same day the Norwegian bark 
Glitre cleared for Rosario with 1,183,000 feet, making a 
total of 4,122,000 feet. The sawn timber market remains 
inactive, and the outward movement has about ceased for 
the present. 

The railroad commission has issued a circular to shippers 
asking that, in order to avoid a car shortage, they use all 
expedition possible in the loading and unloading of cars. 

The local stevedores and shipagents, at a conference held 
last week, refused to sign contracts with local No. 853, the 
hew negro organization of longshoremen recently organized 
in this city, and embracing all negro workers who are classed 
as “union” men. The stevedores claim that the negroes 
now working for them, and at present of other nonunion 
locals, are not willing to join the new local. 

The iron workers and machinists who went out on strike 
last July are still out, and from the statements of employers 
there seems no end of their strike in view at this time. 
All of them claim they have all the work they can handle 
and plenty of men to handle it. Some of them claim the 
open shop policy is bringing more work to Mobile than ever 
before. On the other hand the strikers claim that the 
strike will be brought to an end within two weeks; but they 
are still out and the machine shops, boiler works and marine 
ways are crowded with work which they are turning out 
with despatch. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 











Dealers Exercised Over Contention of Transportation 
Company That City Lacks Facilities of Neighbor- 
ing Port—To Augment Natural Advantages. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 27 





Lumber dealers are very 
much exercised over the contention of the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company, against whom a suit 
alleging discrimination against Savannah in favor of 
Jacksonville is pending in the Superior Court, that want 
of facilities and distance from the standing timber mili- 
tates against this port in the conduct of a lumber busi- 
ness, while the dealers at Jacksonville are better able to 
handle the business. 

It is apparent that the naval stores business is pre- 
paring to follow the belt farther south. This is demon- 
strated by the number of big concerns that have opened 
branch offices at points in Florida or transferred their main 
offices, there. making Savannah a branch. It looks as if 
the lumber industry must move farther south as well, and 
that Jacksonville is destined fo take precedence over Savan- 
nah as a lumber center. 

Lumber people contend that the importance of Savannah 
as a port will continue to draw lumber in this direction 
long after all the pine forests in this territory have actually 
been denuded, and that the break in the naval stores in- 
dustry can have little or no effect on the lumber trade, but 
the dealers are nevertheless exercised over the disclosures 
made, and are beginning to realize that in the future natural 
advantages must be augmented. 

The amount of lumber shipped from the port this season 
does not compare favorably with the business handled during 
the same period last year. This situation is laid at the door 
of the alleged discriminatory practices indulged in by the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, some of the 
business originally belonging to Savannah having been de- 
flected to Jacksonville. It is contended that if the courts 
uphold the contention of the lumber dealers and force the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ to handle the business offered at 
Savannah with reasonable promptness, most of the lost busi- 
ness will return to Savannah. 

Figures shew that shipments have dropped to a million 
and a half feet a week on the average for the present 
season, as against nearly three times that much during the 
first two months of last year. Only 5,000,000 feet have 
cleared the port during the present month. However, deal- 
ers are satisfied with the present outlook. It is the future 
that is a source of worry rather than present conditions. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 27.—In addition to the many pessi- 
mistic reports of the condition of the market are an opti- 
mistic few. In Georgia, in particular, business: conditions 
are promising. Bank deposits are greater now than they 
ever have been before, and the prospect is that cotton will 
advance and further improve this condition. But from 
other parts of the Southeast come reports that the lumber 
market has shown little change either for better or for 
worse, and that prices are woefully weak. 

At a meeting of citizens here last week the plan to cover 
the railroad tracks in the center of the city with a plaza 
to cost about $1,500,000 was revived. It was proposed by 
President Wilmer L. Moore, of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, that the city issue $2,000,000 in bonds to pay 
for this structure. A committee has been appointed by the 
city to consider means of erecting the plaza. 

The Lenoir Lumber Company, of Lenoir, Tenn., has sold 
its lumber interests of 2,600 acres of timberland to the 
Whiting Lumber Company, of Asheville, for a price said to 
be $72,500. It is said that a railroad will be built through 
this timber for the purpose of developing it. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 27.—The outlook for the 
yellow pine manufacturers has brightened considerably, 
and prospects are that the month of November will see 
the end of the present apathy in the demand. Orders 
have been taken by brokers here for about 2,000,000 feet 
of yard stock, another large order for about 2,500,000 
feet of dock material for New York, the New York Cen- 
tral is in the market for a million feet of switch ties, 
and the American Car & Foundry Company has been 
sending out inquiries for a quantity of car material, 


sills, decking, ete. Considering these facts millmen f ¢] 
justified in believing that the demand will soon be on 
a steady increase. 

Some of the manufacturers report that switch tis 
which have been $3 to $4 under prices of a year ao 
are showing more strength and they are now offered th m 
at $2 more than they were receiving sixty days ago. Fr m 
the amount of this class of cutting in the hands of brok: ‘s 
it is thought that prices will soon be restored to for) or 
levels. Demand for dressed stock continues as good as | jr 
the previous week, and, while there is no great rush to cl in 
up mill stocks, there has been more of a steady call for t is 
class of lumber than for months. 

The plant of the Adel Lumber Company at Adel was 
stroyed by fire October 21, with a loss of about $15,000. 
though this concern was originally a stock company, its 
stock was practically all owned by H. H. Tift, of Tifton, on 
whom the loss will fall. This plant had a capacity of ab ut 
35,000 feet and probably will not be rebuilt, as the | st 
timber has been cut out. 

F. S. Davis, jr., representing the Frost & Davis Lum or 
Company, of New York, was here last week, after an x. 
tended trip among the mills in North Carolina, Texas, Lo is- 
iana and Mississippi, and western Florida, where he has b.-n 
making contracts for dressed lumber. 

The new vice president of the Gress Manufacturing C. »- 
pany, L. J. Phillips, paid a hurried trip to Jacksonville |. st 
week. Mr. Phillips will open and have charge of an olive 
in Philadelphia. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 27.—A review of October bri: zs 
forth the one fact so far as conditions in North Carol na 
pine are concerned that another month of the fall jas 
passed without the expected increase in trade. One c n- 
solation in the fact, however, is that conditions as a 
whole look much better for the future trading in North 
Carolina pine than they did the latter part of Septem) 
The betterment has been gradual without any perceptible 
change in prices other than quotations being more general 
in character, denoting that most mills are keeping well 
posted on market conditions and are getting the highest 
prices possible. No material inerease in demand is expected 
during the balance of the year unless something unforeseen 
occurs and naturally the present prices will rule. An in- 
crease in demand for dressed stock is possible, due to the 
slight increase in building operations, which may result in 
an advance of from 25 cents to 50 cents a thousand feet 
before the first of the year. 

The curtailment during the last month has not been as 
general as previously, due in a large measure to mills de- 
siring to restock their sheds and yards so as to be in posi- 
tion to fill orders when they did receive them. To offset 
this some heavy rains have come seriously retarding opera- 
tions in the woods and causing many mills to lose time on 
account of lack of saw logs. The labor and car situations 
have also had their effect on the market. Orders placed 
have in most instances been for immediate requirements. 
A few buyers, however, recognized that the market had gone 
as low as it would, and put in some stock forthe future. 
The box people have also been more free in placing orders, 
no doubt due to the falling off in receipts of air-dried ship- 
ments. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMorE, Mp., Oct. 28.—Floods and damage on the 
Coast Line Railway have retarded the work on the sawmill 
that the Dill-Cramer-Truitt Corporation is erecting at 
Suffolk, and the laborers there have not gotten much 
beyond the clearing of the ground and some excavation, but 
construction is expected to make vigorvus progress before 
long. The plant will be an 8-foot band, with resaw and the 
necessary dry kiln capacity to take care of about 70,000 feet 
of lumber daily. ‘The plant will be of frame, with the 
boiler house in all likelihood of steel sheeting, and the mill 
will be spread out over consicerable ground, so as to make 
the insurance rate as low as possible. All of the machinery 
will be driven by steam, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
and electricity for lighting will be generated on the prem- 
ises. The logs will be brought up from the corporation's 
tract of about 20,000 acres in Onslow County, North Caro- 
lina, where the company owns a fine body ef standing 
timber. 

Through tke last will of the late Edward W. Mealey, of 
Ilagerstown, Md., who was extensively interested in lumber- 
ing and other enterprises, and who left a fortune of nearly 
$500,000, the Hagerstown Hospital and the Hagerstown 
Library are the chief beneficiaries, the former getting secur- 
ities appraised at $180,000, and the latter stocks valued at 
$90,000. Included among the securities left to the hospital 
are 340 shares of the Laurel River Lumber Company of 
West Virginia, worth $51,000; 127 shares of the Tygarts 
River Lumber Company of West Virginia, worth $19,050, 
and 53 shares of the Gladys Fork Lumber Company, worth 
$5,300. The library receives 170 shares of the Laurel River 
Lumber Company, worth $25,500; 63 shares of the Tygarts 
River Lumber Company, worth $9,450, and 27 shares of the 
Gladys Fork Lumber Company, worth $2,700. 4h: 

Expectations that the volume of shortleaf or Virginia 
pine held here might be materially reduced in the near future 
received a decided disillusionment October 21 when twenty 
bay vessels arrived with cargoes. A number of these ves- 
sels were smail, of course, but even the smallest carried not 
less than 25,000 feet of lumber, so the addition made to 
the available supplies was considerably over 1,000,000 feet. 
At anything like this rate of augmentation it would not be 
long before the accumulations would attain troublesome 
proportions. Dealers, therefore, hope the arrivals are mere- 
ly a kind of coincidence, the result of wind and other con- 
ditions favorable to the concentration of a regular fleet on a 


HYMENEAL 


Gilday-McLean. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Miss Edith Alberta McLean, 
daughter of Angus McLean, and Dr. A. Lorne C. Gilday, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Gilday, were united in mar- 
riage at Montreal October 22, the ceremony being performed 
by the Rey. Joseph Sullivan, of the Olivet Baptist Church. 
The bride was attended by her sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Emily McLean, and by her cousins, Miss Catherine McLean, 
of Buffalo, and Miss Ethel Schryer, of Ottawa. Miss Mary 
E. Barclay, of Rochester, and Miss Mary P. McLean, of 
Buffalo, also cousins, were flower girls. The best man was 
Harold Gilday and Ethelbert and Hugh McLean, brothers 
of the bride, and Dr. Charles Gurd were ushers. 





























Foote-Hooper. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 29.—Miss Jeanette Hooper and 
Arthur Foote were married in this city, last Thursday, at 
the home of the bride’s father, John A. Hooper, head o! the 
F. P. & J. A. Hooper Company, large dealer in lumber. 
Miss Lucy Stebbins was maid of honor and the bridesmaid 
was Miss Christine Brown. Arthur Hooper was best ian. 
The bride’s sisters, Mrs. George B. Somers, Mrs._ (scar 
Beatty and Mrs. McKee. and her brothers, Albert Hooper 
and Frank Hooper also attended the wedding with ‘em- 
bers of Mr. Foote’s family. Mr. and Mrs. Foote will reside 
at — Valley, where the bridegroom is superintendent of 
a mine, 
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AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 





P oduction of Yellow Pine Halted by Rains—Trade 
Marking Time, with Stocks Badly Broken—Eastern 
Demand Encouraging. 

fousTon, TEX., Oct. 27.—The weather throughout 
as and Louisiana during the greater part of this 
» ith has been making logging extremely difficult and 
hy made it impossible for mills to turn out their normal 
cx acity. Last week heavy rains again fell throughout 
th yellow pine district, being exceptionally heavy at 
pouts in Louisiana and flooding parts of the timbered 
se-/ion that had not suffered serious inconveniences from 
th floods. So production of yellow pine in Texas and 
I. \isiana is going to be much less for October than it 
would have been under normal conditions, and the outlook 
is that this reduction of output will be continued well 
inj» November, for the woods are still very soft and the 
intermittent rains give little promise of early relief. This 
reduction of output is not looked upon as a calamity by 
any means, for all connected with the yellow pine trade 
agree that the trouble with it just now, as it has been for 
some time, is that too much lumber is being made for the 
demand, thus forcing values down automatically and keep- 
ing them at a low ebb at a time when ordinarily the best 
prices may be expected. 

No sales manager would risk the statement that there 
is any noticeable improvement in the lumber market. 
True, there bas been a somewhat better inquiry than has 
been the case for some time, but, actual orders are still so 
scarce that when one does show up it is nursed very care- 
fully until it is cinched beyond possibility of escape. No 
lumbermen in this territory believe that the early future 
holds out much encouragement for the lumber trade, for 
buyers seem determined to order only material needed for 
immediate consumption and to postpone buying for stock 
until after the end of the year. This absence of speculative 
buying is holding prices down to the low level that is main- 
tained and no marked improvement in prices is really ex- 
pected before the end of the year. ‘There has been a 
tendency toward a stiffening of the market, but there have 
been no special advances, nor are any expected. Some sales 
managers, of course, are higher in their ideas of price than 
are others and the salesmen who have to compete with spe- 
cials of various kinds are wont to complain at headquarters 
for holding such a tight rein on them and say that their 
sales would be larger if they were given a free hand to meet 
all competition. 

Prices, Demand and Stocks. 

The strongest tendency to strength in the market is that 
stocks on some items are becoming rather badly broken. No. 
1 dimension stocks are getting low at all mills and none 
of them report any surplus. With the shortage of supply of 
this stock will naturally come a strengthening of price. 
Manufacturers generally report their dimension stocks as 
badly run down and broken and the supply is not being 
augmented rapidly at any of the plants. 

From a market standpoint, the brightest spot in the lum- 
ber trade is the northern and eastern demand. While noth- 
ing large has developed in those markets and no great im- 
provement is expected until after the close of this year, 
the demand recently has been stronger there than in the 
South and mills that cater largély to the northern and east- 
ern trade have reported a very satisfactory demand within 
the last fortnight. Lumbermen who have investigated those 
markets recently really look forward to an unusually heavy 
demand early in the coming year, for belief is that the gen- 
eral revival in all lines of trade will create a greater de- 
mand for lumber and building material, and as stocks gen- 
erally are at a low ebb, heavy buying by dealers and large 
buyers of yellow pine in the North and East will be neces- 
sary. 





Railroad and Export Trade. 

Other than one order for 2,500,000 of car material for an 
eastern concern, but little movement has recently been re- 
ported Car foundries and railroad shops seem to 
be tuking things a little easy for the time being and 
confining their purchases to actual immediate needs. This 
big order, though, will help out considerably and will swell 
the volume of output going from southern yellow pine mills 
to the eastern market. B. F. Bonner, general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, has just returned from a visit 
to northern and eastern markets and expresses a very opti- 
mistic feeling as to the outlook for trade in those sections. 
He reports a decidedly better feeling in general business and 
financial circles. With tariff legislation out of the way, the 
currency legislation well on the way to the end and _ busi- 
hess conditions generally adjusting themselves to the new 
order of things, Mr. Bonner believes that early in the new 
year the lumber trade will experience the infusion of new 
life that will make things seem brighter and more cheerful 
all along the line. 

Export trade has shown little life during the last few 
weeks and nothing indicates new developments in this trade 





before the end of the year. There has been some inquiry 
for kiln dried saps, but buyers’ ideas of values are pitched 
on sich a low_key that they are entirely out of harmony 
with those held by the manufacturer. Export buyers have 


persi-tently declined to see anything in the present situa- 

tion, at home or abroad, to justify them in offering better 

prices for the little material that is desired and what is 

being sold at this time is going at a price much lower than 

— ‘t which contracts were made at the beginning of the 

year 
General and Personal. 

Lumbermen from Houston who visited Dallas for Lumber- 
Men's Day at the State Fair on October 24 report the largest 
attendance of lumbermen there ever seen on a similar occa- 
Sion «nd that fully as many lumber dealers were present as 


usual, are seen at an annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
oae tion of Texas. The lumbermen were well entertained 
»y th local Jumber fraternity of Dallas and all were much 
intervted in the very ereditable exhibit of lumber and lum- 
ber }:oducts that had been gotten together by the hustling 
lumb:rmen of Dallas and that is proving one of the most 
oe ing exhibition features of the great State Fair. ‘The 
deals present almost universally reported business slow as 
a resiit of unfavorable weather conditions, but farmers as 
rule will be well supplied with coin when their crops have 
een hiirvested and sent to market and a brisk late fall and 
oh trade is expected to oe as a result. None of the 
pe rs, however, expect to buy during the next sixty days 
thei: for immediate needs, as they prefer now to defer 


wr “eavy purchases until after stock taking time at the 

. ig of the year. 

bi ‘Sermen’s Day at the State Fair was concluded with a 
£ |\.\0-Hoo concatenation, staged under the direction of 


4 G ‘ower, Vicegerent for the Northern District of Texas. 
wes Snark John H. Kirby and Supreme Scrivenoter 


Mie Stephenson were present and added to the interest of 


Amin ci eee The concatenation was a big success and will 
next [ic to arouse new interest in the order in Texas. The 
Satuy te Oncatenation in Texas will be held in Houston on 
of a night, November 15, as a fitting close to the week 


"iment incident to the No-tsu-Ch Carnival. Elaborate 





arrangements are being made by the local lumbermen and 
members of Hoo-Hoo to make this coneatenation a notable 
event and a large attendance is expected, especially low 
rates for that occasion having been announced by the rail- 
road lines entering Houston. 


John Adams, general manager of the Temple Lumber 
Company, Pineland, Tex., was a recent Houston visitor. 


Mr. Adams says that while his company is operating its 
mill night and day in order to cut the timber that was 
thrown down in the big storm of last spring, its operations 
are seriously handicapped by the rains and sodden condition 
of the woods. Mr. Adams expects to have all of this down 
timber cut by November 15, at which time he intends to 
close the mili entirely until January 1, devoting the inter- 
vening time to giving the plant a thorough overhauling and 
making extensive repairs that are necessary. The company 
has been enabled to save about 75 percent of the timber 
that was blown down by the storm and has run the siock 
on its yards up from 8,000,000 feet to more than 20,000,000 
feet. 

1]. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., is in 
Texas and Louisiana on business. He says that no definite 
arrangements have yet been concluded for the erection of 
the mill that is planned to manufacture the company’s 
immense timber holdings in East Texas. The Delta Land & 
Timber Company, the corporation that holds the pine lands 
in question, has recently been granted a permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, with general headquarters at Houston. 

O. L. Cox, of Salt Lake City, Utah, owner of a tract of 
hardwood timberland in East Texas and a small mill re- 
cently erected near Palestine for manufacturing this tim- 
ber, was a recent Houston visitor. He has not begun the 
operation of this mill and is not certain when it will be 
placed in operation, as the hardwood trade is just now in 
the throes of a considerable slump. 

A. A. Dumm, southern sales manager of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from an extended trip that com- 
bined business and pleasure at trade centers of the East and 
North. He visited Oklahoma en route home and he brought 
back a nice lot of orders. 

J. W. Reynolds, president of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, spent several days last week in visiting the mills of 
the Sabine Lumber Company under his supervision. He 
reports an unusually heavy rainfall at Colfax and Zwolle, 
La., and as a result the mills are operating under the most 
udverse conditions. 





DALLAS LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT THE TEXAS 
STATE FAIR. 

Dallas lumbermen, who were sponsors for Lumber- 
men’s Day, Friday, October 24, at the Texas State 
Fair—as well as the whole lumber fraternity—have 
much cause for elation over the success of their 
first attempt to have a typical lumbermen’s-day at 
the greatest State fair held anywhere in the United 
States. A little over seven hundred registered. 

To make the occasion more auspicious over 600 
Hoo-Hoo hats and pennants were distributed, causing 
the eye to meet, at every turn, bobbing black hats 
with the Hoo-Hoo insignia on the front, or catch the 
gleam of a Hoo-Hoo pennant hanging down some 
fellow’s back. Some wore them as aprons. 

At eleven o’clock, the crowd boarded cars for the 
fair grounds, where they listened to a welcome ad- 
dress by E. H. Lingo, one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of Texas. This was responded to by John H. Kirby. 
The spirit of the day was in both talks and the wish 
expressed that hereafter lumbermen have a day at 
the State fair that would be in keeping with this 
one as its precedent. 

After the speaking, adjournment was made to the 
lumber exhibit hall. Among the exhibits of the Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Company, of Chicago, through F. N. 
Yochem, southwestern manager, the Pacific Mutual 
Door Company, through F. 8. Buckley. southwestern 
manager; the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., through F. L. Jack, southwestern manager; the 
Buell Planing Mill Company, the J. S. Mayfield Lum- 
ber Company, Griffiths Company, the Lingo Lumber 
Company, the Jones Lumber Company, the Clem Lum- 
ber Company, Cowser & Company, Moore & Company, 
all of Dallas, Tex.; the Beckner-Moore Paint Coin- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo.; the Texas Company, of 
Houston; the Standard Paint Company, of San Fran- 
cisco; the Acme Pressed Brick Works, of Ft. Worth; 
the Dallas Builders’ Supply Company, of Dallas, were 
shown everything wished for in different woods, 
while the other people had fine displays of roofings, 
paints, Beaver and Upson board, lath, and a great va 
tiety of other materials commonly used in the con- 
struction of homes. 


Features of the Exhibits. 


One of the feature displays was that of Ye Planry 
—a concern just recently moved to Dallas from Los 
Angeles, Cal. Another was the completeness of ar- 
rangement and decoration, during the limited time in 
which to prepare. Draped in bunting, moss, pine, 
straw and burrs, the whole well illuminated, made it 
appear more as a cozy bower in the recesses of the 
piney woods than a building. The success of the 
idea was so complete that tentative plans are al- 
ready in contemplation for a much larger and a more 
complete exhibit next fall. In fact, following the 
wishes of Messrs. Lingo and Kirby, the idea has taken 
root that this one feature of the lumbermen be made 
permanent. 

After visiting the lumber exhibits—the next course 
was the race track grandstand, of course, where one 
of the best cards of the whole meet was put on. 
There lumbermen had the pleasure of witnessing a 
classy pace for which a $2,000 purse was guaranteed 
by them, being a lumbermen’s special. 

Following the festivities of the afternoon, all re- 
turned to the Oriental Hotel, where all lined up and 
marched to the Elk’s Club to witness and be a part 
of the Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. This was a decided 
success. After that, the luncheon and vaudeville 





tendered by the local dealers were participated in at 
Turner Hall. 
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(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
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** The car shortage will catch you if you i. 
don’t watch out.”’ 





This gives customers 


round. 
the best of service all 


Orders. 


Our Mills Produce 
And We Market as Much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 


250,000,000 FEET 


to draw from all the time the whole year 
We are always striving to render 


Salaried Salesmen Receive Credit for Mail 
May we serve You? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


along the line, and our 











Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Red Cypress” 


FRANK N., SNELL, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 


Hibernia Bldg. 








E. A. Mercadal 


Audubon Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. 








White and Red Oak, 
Ash, Red Gum, 
Cypress and Elm. 
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““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 


and saw logs. 


you sample pages. AMERIC 





Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Let us send 
AN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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KANSAS CITY 





— We Make 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


E Because That Is Our Business. 
SS A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 
Long Building, LU M BER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “x07 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber —” 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles bisa dies men 


California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg 





Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ cee ae ae . 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Saiss Bide. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office: | 
647 Brandeis Building. 
Omaha, Nebr. 








Yellow Pine—Western Pine 
Oak—Fence Posts. 


too KANSAS CITY, MO. 





J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 


MISSOURL 














A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a “‘ jiffy’? by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C& EL 


(Chicago & Eastérn Illinois Railroad) 
Between 


Chicago and St. Louis 


These ‘‘time saving’’ trains, daily each way. 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., J. F. — GAPD., 


St. Louis icago 
_) Main 3390 _ {Harrison 5115 
Phones: | Central 314 Phones: | 4 utomatic 53-495 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Transit Cars in Demand—Encouraging Prospects for 
Early Spring Buying—Additional Rains an Aid to 
Curtailment. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 28.—Trade the last week has 
not been so brisk as it was the week preceding. The 
unpleasant weather naturally would cause some curtail- 
ment in demand, and dealers are not surprised. It still is 
noted that the orders generally are for early shipment and 
that transit cars are in good demand. Dealers who can 
put the cars at the disposal of buyers in short time have 
little difficulty in disposing of them at good figures. That 
is especially true of dimension, which is still hard to get 
and is constantly stiffening in price, although not with 
rocket-like speed by any means. 

There already is some buying for next spring’s stocks, 
and the prospects are that there will be an early start on 
the spring buying this season, as yards throughout this ter- 
ritory are practically out of lumber and have been in that 
condition all fall. They are buying only for immediate 
needs and that is the explanation of the many requests for 
quick shipment. ’ 

Further reports of rains in the South are being received 
and the bad weather is being looked to as nature's own 
remedy against the overproduction evil which was threaten- 
ing to overcome the slight gain the market had made the 
last few weeks. 

Kansas City dealers have been working the Iowa trade 
hard all fall and they are receiving reports of a very good 
retail demand there, but in that State also retailers are re- 
stocking only as they need the lumber and some of them 
are finding trouble right now in getting their orders. 

H. H. Hutchinson, of the Crescent Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip through Iowa where he found the retail 
trade very good, but the yards, he says, are not inclined to 
buy much stock. N. J. Schlachter, a retailer of Gettys- 
burg, N. Dak., was in Kansas City last week with 4 new 
silo. Mr. Schlechter was on his way to the State fair at 
Dallas, Tex., where he will exhibit the silo. J. S. Rhodes, 
general manager of the Cascade Lumber Company, of North 
Yakima, Wash., spent several days here last week with K. S. 
Dunean, of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Company. Mr. 
Rhodes sees excellent prospects for the western pine trade. 
E. T. McGonigle, president of the Flagstaff Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, of Flagstaff, Ariz., who spent a couple 
of days here, also is much pleased with the western pine 
outlook. R. B. Bearden, St. Louis representative of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, was at the company’s head- 
quarters here last week. 4 V. Graham, manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company’s Kansas City branch, is 
back from a trip to Denver. Mr. Graham found the retail 
trade rather dull in the Colorado metropolis, he reports. 
H. W. Darling, president of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, of Wichita, Kans., and J. M. Miles, representative of 
the company at Des Moines, were at the logal offices of the 
company this week. J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has gone on 
a week's trip to the company’s yards at Wichita Fails and 
Amarillo, Tex. M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber 
Company, is on a trip of inspection to his yards in Missouri. 
O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renftro Lumber Company, spent 
last week looking up business in Chicago. Walter Robison, 
sales manager for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
has gone to Texas. He will visit the Pickering mills and 
then attend the State fair at Dallas on Lumbermen’s Day. 

‘.. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Company, and Rodney 

Browne, of the Rodney Browne Lumber Company, will at- 

tend the meeting of Associated Lumber Salesmen at the 

Texas fair, Dallas, Lumbermen’s Day. J. B. Rust, formerly 

with the Rock Island Sash & Door Company, of Kansas City, 

has returned from Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Rust will open a 

commission business for the sale of sash and doors. » eR. 

Thomas, of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Company, and Mrs 

Thomas are in Hannibal, Mo., this week. John W. Owen, 

representing the W. H. Norris Lumber Company, of Houston, 

Tex., was in Kansas City this week. George Fowler, of the 

George Fowler Lumber Company, is back from a visit to 

several yards in south central Kansas. He says there has 

been a fine trade in that territory and that stocks look as 
though a cyclone had struck them. David C. Eccles, presi- 
dent of the Cregon Lumber Company, looked over the Kan- 
sas City field this week. Visitors from this territory the 

last week included: Ed Duensing, Concordia, Mo.; S. M. 

Swartz, Newton, Kans.; W. C. Alexander, Atchison, Kans. ; 

F. M. Crow, Lane, Kans.; R. P. Harris, Eagleton, Ark. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—A steady movement of yellow 
pine continues and orders are coming in from many 
sources of cousumption. The railroads and car factories 
are keeping up their buying. In fact, the demand from 
those two sources is increasing. Indications are for a turn 
for the better soon in the yellow pine market in orders 
and in prices. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, reports a fair call for yellow pine. This 
week, however, has not started in as well as he expected. 
Prices remain firm. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says business is somewhat quiet. Reports are 
that mills on the west side of the river have been consid- 
erably troubled to get cars. This and additional delays be- 
cause of heavy rains have delayed shipments. 





NEW MARKET OPENED. 

GALVESTON, TEx., Oct. 28.—A new market for Texas 
lumber has been found in Brazil. With two ships loading 
at Galveston harbor with full cargoes of pine lumber from 
East Texas, which will be unloaded at Rio de Janeiro, the 
opening of a new lumber market as well as a new export 
trade for Galveston for the Texas product has begun. The 
shipment is being made by the Kirby Lumber Company. 
While the shipments are more or less an experiment, lum- 
bermen believe there is an opportunity to develop an 
excellent market in Brazil and other South American 
ports, especially for pine lumber. The two vessels which 
are carrying the first cargoes are sailing ships. Faster 
and larger steamers will be employed if the experiment 
is a success. 





EXODUS OF SLAT MILLS BEGINS. 


There is a large export movement of cedar timber 
from the Ozark regions of Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas. It is reported that during the last week 
nine cars of red cedar logs were billed to plants in 
Austria and Germany where they will be cut into 
slats and then run through the pencil finishing 
factories maintained in those countries. Other ship- 
ments are being prepared and will. go forward to 
Rotterdam when they are ready for moving. This 
large export movement of red cedar logs is declared 


by those in close touch with conditions to mark tle 
beginning of the end of the operation of the bg 
slat mills which have been run for years in t 
Ozark section and in the valley of the White Riv: 
It is stated by an official of the American Pen 
Company, one of the largest operators, that this fir 
will remove to California where there is an abunda: 
supply of incense cedar and it is suggested th 
others will probably follow. The slat mills have n 
been operating at all steadily for some time at Co - 
ter, Ark., and other points in that territory, and 

was indicated some time ago that there would pro! 
ably be a general exodus of these plants from that 1 
gion. Foreign manufacturers of pencils have not a 
parently taken kindly to the new variety of ced 
being used and this is given as the explanation of t!. 
large export movement of red cedar to slat mills a: 
finishing plants in Germany, Austria and other ol- 
world countries engaged in the manufacture of pencils. 
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FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 
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Mr. Huttig’s sash and door business was an outsi: 
detail with him as far as management was concern¢ 
He left everything to the man on whom he had stak« 
his business judgment. And the Huttig Sash & Do 
Company has grown until today it is one of the great- 
est factors in the millwork industry of the Midd 
West; details of its scope have been printed in t 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, And while this transiti: 
was in progress Mr. Siegel found time to extend th 
interests of himself and his associates. 

Came a time when Mr. Siegel realized that there 
was a large and growing community springing up in 
the environs of the Huttig Sash & Door Company's 
plant. His early banking training told him that the 
community would support a bank of its own. So he 
spoke to Mr, Huttig about it and Mr. Huttig told him 
to go ahead. Mr. Siegel went out one afternoon and 
came back with enough signatures to start a bank. 
The Manchester Bank was started in a vacant store 
room, but today it occupies an imposing stone strue- 
ture of its own and is counted one of the city’s sub- 
stantial banking houses. 

During his steady advancement in the business 
world Mr. Siegel was not long in attracting the favor- 
able comment of the solid business men of St. Louis. 
They gradually took him into their fold and made 
him one of them. Shortly before the death of Mr. 
Huttig Mr. Siegel was elected president of the Huttig 
Sash & Door Company. Recently he was elected vice 
president of the Manchester Bank. He was also re- 
cently elected a director in the Third National Bank, 
which is the second largest bank in St. Louis. 

Mr. Siegel belongs to the St. Louis Club and the 
Mercantile Club, the two leading social organizations 
of business men of the city. He is also a member of 
the Midland Valley and Normandie Country clubs, 
and is a life member of the Hoo-Hoo. 

In 1893 he was united in marriage to Anna Foege- 
ding, of St. Louis, and two bright, promising lads 
are the result of the union: Ralph, aged 18, and Roy, 
aged 17 years. 

Mr. Siegel has watched the Huttig company grow 
and has been a part of its growth. Today the in- 
dustry is one of the most important in the industrial 
life of St. Louis, as well as of the country, in its 
line. The plant covers a site of eight and one-third 
acres located with exceptional advantage as to trans- 
portation and as regards accessibility by retail lum- 
bermen, being distant by only about twenty minutes’ 
ride from the heart of the city. It comprises a mam- 
moth warehouse and factory, a mammoth lumber 
shed, lumber yard carrying at all times an immense 
and well assorted stock, a large office building, a 
stable capable of sheltering more than thirty horses, 
garage for automobiles and auto trucks, and minor 
buildings. These are all substantially built and pri- 
marily with a view to fire protection, for the Huttig 
company has been taught by expensive experience 
the necessity of thorough fireproofing, and incidental 
to its lesson has been an exemplification of the char- 
acteristic Huttig enterprise. Its immense plant was 
destroyed by fire June 15, 1911, the loss including 
its factory, warehouse, stable and lumber sheds and 
75 percent of its lumber stock, the total loss being 
$750,000. 

In the rebuilding of this immense plant the great 
Huttig enterprise was most prominently exemplified. 
The ashes of the destroyed plant had not yet cooled 
when arrangements were well in hand for its rebuild- 
ing on a much larger scale, and within six months 
after the night of the destruction of the plant new 
buildings and new stock to an extent of 40 percent 
greater than the old plant were completed and in full 
operation. In the time intervening the great re- 
sources of this concern were most prominently shown 
in that there was absolutely no interruption to its 
business. Among other things accomplished during 
that period was the purchase by the Huttig company 
of the business, good will and plant of the William G. 
Frye Manufacturing Company, which at the time of 
the sale was considered one of the more substantial 
sash and door houses. 

The new Huttig plant in space, convenience, acces- 
sibility, transportation facilities and equipment has 
few equals among modern mill plant enterprises. Its 
output in character and quantity is in keeping, and 
its manufacturing includes all processes from prepara 
ton of the raw material to the finished product. The 
products of the Huttig Sash & Door Company enjoy 
an enviable reputation in all important markets of 
the United States, the Western Hemisphere and 
abroad, in all of which its trade is extending rapidly. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


H.rdwood Conditions, While Not So Good as Expected, 
show Some Improvement—Wide Poplar Boards in 
ood Demand. 


r. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—While hardwood conditions 
not so good as most distributers expected they would 
he about this time, they are showing slight improvement. 
Pi.in-sawed oak and red quartered oak are moving better 
than any of the other hardwood items. Wide poplar 
hoards are called for better than they have been. Bone 
dry ash is also having a fair demand. Mixed items are 
ul-o being called for somewhat more freely than. a week 
or two ago. The outlook for the remainder of the year is 
good, if not as to volume, at least in the matter of prices. 
Thore is a steady movement of cypress. Demand from the 
North is increasing. 

‘he eypress trade has been quiet during the last few 
days, and orders have not been coming in freely, accord- 
ing to the Lothman Cypress Company. However, prices are 
firm. with every prospect of their becoming stronger. E. W. 
s}imer, sales manager, is still in the East on a selling trip 
and is sending in some large orders. Dealers in that sec- 
tion appear willing to buy if prices are right, and they want 
the lumber, 

\W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
back from a trip to the mills. While there has been a 
g deal of rain and logging is difficult, conditions are 
somewhat better than they have been for some time. He 
reports fairly good call for car material from the railroads 
as well as from the car shops. 

George E. Hibbard, vice president of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Company, reports a fair trade, as good as he could 
expect under prevailing conditions. The oaks still lead in 
demand, with cypress a close second. There is also a fairly 
good demand for mixed items. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
is doing well on nearly all hardwood items. Call for the 
oaks seems to lead all others, E. W. Luehrmann says. Cy- 
press comes next. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—Lumbermen are well satis- 
fied with the showing made during October. The accumu- 
lated small order business that has prevailed for many 
weeks has not failed to show a good volume of business in 
the aggregate and October shows a nice gain as did Sep- 
tember. This shows the steady improvement of the hard- 
wood trade and that consumption is much better than is 
generally admitted except at the end of the month when 
totals are made up. It is the opinion of a number of lum- 
bermen that the present method of buying will remain in 
force for at least ninety days. 

No boom in the hardwood trade is looked for just yet. 
There is not likely to be any upset in business on account 
of the change in schedules but there surely will be a very 
careful purchasing plan continued until times brighten. The 
currency bill also has to be settled one way or the other 
before a more liberal policy of buying is pursued by the 
manufacturers. In the meantime there is a good supply of 
hardwood lumber, and dealers are now moving stock quite 
as fast as it arrives. At mill points the supply is good and 
most mills are running full time. 

Cincinnati lumbermen reviewing the situation are well 
pleased with results obtained and future prospects. Prices 
are well maintained on all items and no prospects of any 
break appear 

The yellow pine dealers are gaining a little according to 
the increased volume of business booked during October. 
Country trade has been very good. Wholesalers are able to 
make fair margins on sales, it being the manufacturer who 
is the main sufferer on account of the low price. The de- 
mand for vard stock is improved, building operations having 
progressed much better than was expected, and there is 
much speculative building going on by large real estate firms 
who have been able to get rid of many of the ready-to-move- 
into-homes that are usually built in subdivision development 
and which was so backward during the first six months of 
the year. Builders are busy getting heuses under roof in 
order to provide winter work for mechanics and the number 
of them is far in excess of expectations. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 





Unsettled Weather Materially Affects Timber Supply 
and Mills May Be Handicapped Unless Conditions 
Improve in the Near Future. 


Mimpuis, TENN., Oct. 28.—Unfavorable weather so 
early in the season has raised the question of timber for 
the mills at Memphis and elsewhere in this territory. 
Heavy rains during the last few days throughough the 
Miss\ssippi Valley region have likewise extended into all 
the S'ates from which Memphis draws its supply of hard- 
wood timber. Temperatures, too, have been low and it 
Seems to be an unusually early winter. Loggers have 
struck a snag much before normal date and this phase of 
the s ‘uation is attracting attention. 

_ Dveresting light is thrown on the log supply by a prom- 
nent official of the Valley Log Loading Company, who 


Says ‘hove is not more than a month’s supply of logs alcng 
the it of way of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of 
the li!inois Central and the Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the 
St. ionis, Tron Mountain & Southern on which this firm 
operstos. Te further says the soil is so thoroughly water- 


Soak«| it will be impossible to resume the assembling of logs 
on t right of way of these roads for some time, with the 
resi)! that he believes there will be an acute scarcity of 
tim» before the winter season is far advanced. He takes 
conditions along the lines on which his company loads to be 
repres-ntative of those in other parts of the Memphis terri 
ory snd foresees comparatively restricted operations for his 
loadin facilities in the near future. 

_ Hardwood manufacturing interests do not regard the situa- 
tion 2s acute, or as threateningly so, for the reason that 
there is a good supply of logs on hand. So far as the 
imm:jiate future is concerned the local mills can, for a 
time, run on double shift and still have plenty of logs to 
Meet ‘heir needs, but when their present holdings have been 
cut re will be some difficulty in securing enough logs. 
How: ver, it is regarded as practically certain that the ques- 


tion log supplies for the winter will be answered directly 
by the character of weather prevailing during the next. few 
eo} 


li: double band mill of Russe & Burgess (Ine.) will be 


Started Saturday. It will have a daily capacity of 50,000 
ana ® increase of about 50 percent over that of the mill 
( 


was dismantled in July. i 
%. 1. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (tne.), who has been in 


Europe for several weeks, has sailed for New York on his 
return trip. Mr. Darnell makes these visits to Europe prac- 
tically every year as his firm has a large business with 
importers of American hardwoods. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Oct. 29.—Business continues brisk 
and a large volume is being done. Bristol managers of 
eastern hardwood concerns report heavy shipments from 
this section in October. Much activity in lumber manufac- 
turing in western North Carolina is reported by Bristol lum- 
bermen returning from that section. Nearly all the large 
mills along the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and connecting 
roads, are busy. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Company is building a branch 
railroad from the new band mill which it is installing south 
of Bristol, on the Virginia & Southwestern Railroad. The 
company has purchased a large area of timber in that section 
and will soon be ready to begin operations. 

The Carr Lumber Company is operating on a large scale at 
Pisgah Forest, N. C., on the Biltmore Estate. The company 
completed a large mill last July. 

V. K. Simpson, secretary-treasurer of the Paxton Lumber 
Company, is rapidly recovering from a long siege of typhoid. 
Charles E. Paxton has been in charge of the Bristol offices 
of the company during Mr. Simpson’s illness. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—R. V. Board, the new presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, of 
Louisville, was formerly in the lumber business. He was 
located at Hereford, W. Va., in the middle nineties, later 
entering the implement trade, in which he has been since. 

Palmer & Hardin, local furniture manufacturers, whose 
power plant was recently burned, have decided not to 
replace the steam equipment, but to use motors and pur- 
chase central station current. 

Hardwood men have been advised by many interior trim 
manufacturers that prospects are good for an increase of 
business in that line, as architects in many sections are 
busy with plans. While much of this business will not be 
developed until next year, the prospects in that direction 
are nevertheless encouraging. 

The chief weakness in demand is reported to be in the 
East, the gloom felt in financial circles apparently having 
spread to all lines of industry. 

Logging work in eastern Kentucky has been adversely 
affected by a prolonged drouth, which has made it so difficult 
to get water and food for men and horses that many con- 
tractors have given over work in the woods until conditions 
will have materially improved. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Oct. 27.—Lumber dealers and millmen 
find it difficult to gage the market. While there is little 
fluctuation in prices, the volume of business advances 
only to fall back from week to week. Millmen, however, 
consider the Jarge number of representatives of eastern con- 
cerns who are making the rounds of this territory as har- 
bingers of more business and have confidence that within 
a short time business will become more stable and that the 
demand will perceptibly increase and remain that way for 
the next six months. The condition of the market. as re- 
flected in West Virginia, has not, however, affected opera- 
tions in any of the mills. With few exceptions all the mills 
in the State are operating on full time and complaining be- 
cause they can not secure an adequate force of men to man 
their plants. The principal source of concern to manufac- 
turers is their inability to secure cars. Branch lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio seem to be utterly unable to supply the 
mills with anywhere near the normal supply of cars. The 
fact that the mills could use so many cars is alone an indi- 
cation of the condition of the market. 

The bridge of the Porterwood Lumber Company across 
Cheat River, connecting the company’s plant with the timber 
holdings is nearing completion. The Willsons, of Pitts- 
burgh, who are the most heavily interested in this concern. 
hope to be able to have their mill in operation by the first 
of the year. 

ainy weather during the last week has made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to work to advantage in the woods and is 
thought to have considerably curtailed logging operations in 
this territory. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 28.—Following a period of rather 
discouraging dullness, there was some improvement in the 
tone of the pine market last week and an increase in the 
volume of business. Several fairly good orders at good 
prices, which means at prices for which lumbermen have 
heen holding out, were booked for future delivery. The box 
trade was probably the most prominent in the lines which 
showed an improvement. According to reports received here 
stocks in box lumber are low, and edge box especially was in 
good demand. Dimension stock was taken in slightly larger 
quantities. Lumbermen here believe that the indications of 
the last few days are a sign of the necessity for a break 
very shortly when buyers will not be able to hold out much 
longer. The fact that there has been a decided activity in 
rough lumber is taken to mean that stocks are near 
the minimum in the-yards. Roofers were more active than 
usual. Reports from Baltimore and Norfolk are to the effect 
that there is comparatively litile unsold lumber on the 
wharves. 

The car shortage is being felt here not only in lumber 
circles but also in other lines of trade. The Chamber of 
Commerce this week issued a statement to local users of 
freight transportation urging that they coéperate with rail- 
roads as far as they can in unloading and loading cars. The 
statement pointed out that reports to the Chamber of Com 
merce were that the shortage is the most serious in years 
in this section. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—Building promises to con 
tinue well into the winter. Many contracts were let dur- 
ing the last week and the local October record will be 
much better than was that for September. Lumber deal- 
ers sav that conditions are normal in the trade and that 
fair prices are maintaining. The shingle market is show- 
ing a little stronger toue. 

About 2,500 people were the guests of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce last Saturday on a trip around the 
belt railway tracks to see the city’s industries. Two spe- 
cial trains were necessary, all of the expenses being borne 
by the association and the railroads. This was the first of 
a series of “Know Your City’ excursions. 

About sixty manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers made 
a trade extension trip under the auspices of the wholesale 
trade division of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
last Friday. The trip was made in a special interurban car 




















Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. { 1811-1814 Wright Bis. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE { ST.LOUIS, MO. 
UNCUT 

















Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
























In Business More Than Half a Century. 


— 


Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


“or-Francs riven” Red Gum 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


MI LLS Portland, Ark. 
AT 


We manufacture and Sell Our Sooke. tn. 
Hittville, Ark. 


Own Stock Exclusively. 
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WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NovEMBER 1, 1913 





HARDWOODS 
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Top Notch Service 
On Lumber Shipments 


Is the principle that has 
made it possible for us to 
successfully operate seven 
band mills and distribute 
their output to the satis- 
faction of our customers. 
You'll always find what 
you want in our stocks of 
West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 
Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yellow 
Pine. 


Inquiries solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
General Offices 
Charleston Nat’] 
Bank Building. 


oo, —f] 
Massee & Felton Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List October Ist. 

















Sap Gum 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 222.900 
5-8 ist & 2nd Sap Gum 5,060 8-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 8,000 
3-4 Ist & 2nd Sap Gum 57,700 * oe ~ ax 
4-4 Ist & 2nd Sap Gum 362,300 | $73 No.1 cm: Ota, Ra. Gum 53.500 
5-4 Ist & 2nd Sap Gum — 51,600 | 4.4 Ist & 2nd Fig. Rd. Gum 15,400 
8-4 Ist & 2nd Sap Gum =— 31,300 | 4_4 No.1 Cm. Fig. Ra. Gum 26,400 
5-8 No.1 Com. SapGum_ 12,000 R 
3-4 No. 1Com. Sap Gum _ 30,000 Miscellaneous 
4-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 364,100 6-4 Log Run Black Gum 37,000 
5-4 No.1 Com. Sap Gum _ 12,100 4-4 Log Run TupeloGum 55,000 
6-4 No. 1 Com. SapGum = 71,500 | 4_4 strips 3 to 5 Clear 12.000 
8-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum = 22,000 | 5.4 Log Run Hickory 158,000 
3-4 No. 2 Com. Gum 14,500 5-4 & 6-4 Ash No. 2 Com. 13.000 
4-4 No. 2 Com. Gum 317,000 6-4 & 8-4 Cypress 50,000 
5-8 No. 2 Com. Gum 20,000 | 4-4 No.1 Com. Qtd. W Oak 15,000 

Red Gum 4-4 No.1 Com. Pi. W Oak 50.C0¢ 
5-8 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 10,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. Pl. Rd Oak 22,006 
3-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 9,000 4-4 No. 2 Com. Mixed Oak 12,€0( 
4-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 384,000 4-4 No. 3 Com. Mixed Oak 50,000 
8-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 19,000 3-4 No. 1 Com. White Oak 10,000 
5-8 No. 1 Com. Red Gum_ 10.000 5-4 and 6-4 LR Persimmon 8,000 
3-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 22,000 5-8 & 3-4 ThinOk No.1C&B 20,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 











WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





Level and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 


with stops at Tipton, Kokomo, Peru and Logansport. Firms 
represented on the trip included the Greer-Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Company, E. C. Atkins & Co., National Casket Company, 
American Box Ball Company, Thomas Madden Son & Co. 
and the J. I. Holeomb Manufacturing Company. 

The B. D. Brooks Lumber Company suffered $10,000 loss, 
the Indiana Hardwood Flooring Company $2,000 loss and 
the Sattley Machinery Company $3,000 loss in a fire last 
Saturday night. <A planing mill owned by the Brooks com- 
pany has been occupied by the other two concerns and the 
machinery used by the flooring company also was owned by 
the = company. It was this building that was de- 
stroyed. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Movement is somewhat 
light, although holding up well for the time of year. 
Prices are steady at the levels which have prevailed for 
some time. Yellow pine is moving in small orders to the 
yards and prices are steady. Hardwood demand is well 
distributed between retailers and factories. Concerns 
making furniture, vehicles and implements are the best 
buyers. The car situation is becoming worse Building 
operations are still active. Manufacturers of doors and 
sash are having a nice run of orders for the season, 
although the rush is over. Column and millwork dealers 
also are having a good steady trade at fair prices. Fac- 
tories engaged in making sash and doors are being placed 
in condition for active work during the winter months. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says demand is fair. Mill stocks are not large and retail 
stocks also are light. R. M. Lueas, secretary of the Ohio 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association, is securing subscriptions 
among lumber dealers as well as other building trades for 
the launching of the recently incorporated Columbus Build 
ing Trades Credit Association. ‘The Wood Lumber Company 
of Lorain, is making a number of changes in its planing 
mill. The company will install twenty-one individual mo 
tors to operate that number of machines. 

The Celina Hardwood Manufacturing Company, of Celina 
Ohio, recently incorporated with a capital of $10,000 ha 
keen organized by the election of J. E. Raudebaugh, presi 
dent; A. R. Hunter, vice president; O. J. Myers, secretary 
and E. Bourrelle, treasurer. The company will operate :; 
mill on the Cincinnati Northern Railroad. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 27.—Business with the hard 
wood lumber manufacturers has been very good during 
the last week or ten days. All the large mills continue t 
run on full time and both orders and inquiries are coming 
in very satisfactorily. Collections are somewhat bette: 
than they were this time last month. The demand for th 
best grades of hardwood remains strong. 

Local sash and door manufacturers and dealers report 
that October business has been very good and that loca 
trade has been especially pleasing. Architects and con 
tractors are busy and building operations remain fairly 
active. All records for building operations this year in th: 
city have been broken. Local yellow pine dealers say trad: 
is as good if not better than it was this time last year. 

Wood consuming factories here are running full time 
Carriage and wagon manufacturers are especially busy 
Fred M. Hills, secretary and treasurer of the Hercules Bugg) 
Company, says that this has been one of the best years o1 
record for the carriage manufacturers of the Middle West 
The plant of the Hercules company has been running ful 
time all summer and fall. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 

















—-Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1°’ Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3’’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1° Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘“ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,“73X3084 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbury. N. C. 











Isaac Stephenson, Jr. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 28.--While en route to Milwaukee, 
where he intended to spend Tuesday on business, Isaac Steph- 
enson, jr., of Menominee, a nephew of United States Senator 
Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, passed away in the berth 
of a Pullman sleeper, presumably of heart disease. Mr. 
Stephenson left Menominee Monday on a late train. Shortly 
before the train reached Milwaukee the car porter attempted 
to arouse him, and was startled to find that he was dead. 
As soon as the train reached Milwaukee George L. Stephen- 
son, a brother, was notified. 

Mr. Stephenson had been in unusually good health re- 
cently and was feeling well when he left Menominee. A 
post mortem was performed at Milwaukee Tuesday after- 
noon to determine the cause of death. The body will be 
brought to Menominee tonight and will be taken to the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Fred Haggerson, wife of the 
prosecuting attorney of Menominee County. The Stephen- 
son home at 400 Main Street, Menominee, is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements and the family have been 
making their home elsewhere temporarily. 

While the funeral arrangements have not been entirely 
completed it is known the services will be held Thursday 
afternoon under Masonic auspices. Mr. Stephenson was a 
thirty-second degree Mason. 

Mr. Stephenson was born at Marinette December 1, 1860. 
He was one of the best known and most generally respected 
and honored lumbermen of the Northwest. His father, 
Robert Stephenson, of Menominee, the youngest brother of 
Senator Stephenson, died about fifteen years ago. 

Isaac, jr., attended school at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the 
Racine (Wis.) college. He began his business career at the 
age of 17. In 1877 the firm R. Stephenson & Co. was re- 
organized under the name the Ludington, Wells & Van 
Shaick Company and two years later. when he was 19 years 
old, Isaae became the assistant superintendent of the new 
company. He continued in that position until 1890, when 
he became general manager of the big concern. which then 
had two mills at Menominee, a company general store, yards 
at Chicago, and was cutting and manufacturing about 50,- 
000.000 feet of lumber annually. 

About ten years ago the company transferred most of its 
operations to Ludington, La., and began heavy operations 
there. Isaac moved there and continued as general man- 
ager of the company, but retained his residence at Menomi- 
nee. In March of this year the company sold all of its 
lumber holdings in the South to the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, for $360,000. The company still had 
extensive mining holdings in upper Michigan and had some 
timber interests there. Mr. Stephenson again took up his 
headquarters at Menominee and continued as general man- 
ager of the Ludington, Wells & Van Shaick Company. Its 
operations in the last year have been mostly in mining. 

In 1882 the deceased married Anna L. Stephenson, a 
daughter of Andrew Stephenson, of Menominee. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, Joseph, who had been associ- 
ated with his father in business since finishing his educa- 
tion at Yule a few years ago; one daughter, Mrs. Fred Hag- 
gerson, of Menominee; two brothers, George L. Stephenson. 
of Milwaukee, and Fred M. Stephenson, of Menominee; and 
one sister, Mrs. Charles MacGordon, of Chicago. 

sesides his interest in the Ludington, Wells & Van Shaick 
Company, the deceased was a director in the First National 
sank of Menominee, the Menominee & Marinette Light & 
Traction Company and the Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Mill Company. He was also the owner of considerable 
Menomine» real estate. 

In the death of Mr. Stephenson both Marinette and Me- 
nominee lose a business man and citizen of exceptionally 
high standing. In every relation of life he was looked upon 
as an exemplary man, end a wide host of friends and ac- 
quaintances regret his untimely demise and feel for his 
family the deepest sympathy. 








MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 30.—The funeral of Isaac Stephen- 
son, jr.. was held this (Thursday) afternoon at 2 o'clock at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Haggerson of Menominee, 
Mrs. Hagegerson being a daughter of the deceased.  Inter- 
ment took place in the Riverside cemetery at Menominee. 
The Rey. A. W. Bill, retired Presbyterian minister of Me- 
nominee, officiated, while H. T. Emerson, former mayor of 
Menominee and past commander of the Knights Templars, 
conducted the Masonic services, the funeral being under 
Masonic auspices. The body of the deceased arrived at Me- 
nominee jate Tuesday night accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Stephenson, of Milwaukee, the former being a 
brother, and by Mr. and Mrs. Charles MacGordon, of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. MacGordon being a sister of Mr. Stephenson. At 
the depot the body was met by an escort of Menominee 
Knights Templars composed of S._S. Norcross, H. T. Emer- 
son, G. A. Blesch, L. Jackman, C. W. Gram, H. A. Bowdish, 
A. C. Weils and R. M. Weidemann, who accompanied it to 
the Haggerson home. 





Aaron L. Kelsey. 


ToLepo, On10, Oct. 29.—Aaron L. Kelsey, 91 years old, 
died at his home here October 27. Mr. Kelsey was born in 
Guilford, Me., July 12, 1823. He came to Toledo in 1850. 
For the first six years he was interested in lake navigation. 
In 1856 he formed a partnership with Nathan Reeve in the 
lumber business and continued in it for thirty years When 
he retired. his son, H. Reeve Kelsey, took charge and the 
firm is now Kelsey & Freeman. In 1873 Mr. Kelsey and 
others brought the Milburn Wagon Company here, in which 


company he was a director for many years. He was asso 
ciated with the Merchants’ National Bank from its incep 
tion until his retirement from active business life. Mr 
Kelsey had an academic education, was graduated as a sur 
veyor from Foxcraft, Me., and was appointed Government 
surveyor when 19 years old. As such he had the distinc 
tion of assisting in running the national boundary line in 
1843, as established by the Webster-Ashburton treaty. For 
three years he lived a life of toil and privation in the wil 
derness. His wife died twenty years ago and his son sur 
vives him. 





Alfred C. Tuxbury. 

New York, Oct. 28.-Alfred C. Tuxbury, president of the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, Charleston, 8S. C., and this 
city, also president of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat 
Iron Building, died October 27, at his home in Montclair, 
N. J. Mr. Tuxbury was engaged in the lumber business up 
to a few years ago as a member of the W. H. Sawyer Lum- 
ber Company, North Tonawanda, and about the time that 
concern went out of business he organized at Charleston, 





ALFRED C. TUXBURY, DECEASED. 


the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, which is considered to 
be one of the finest North Carolina pine plants in existence. 
Mr. Tuxbury was well known in the local wholesale trade 
and was very active in his earlier years of activity as a 
member of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was 70 years old and is survived by three 
daughters, Mrs. Charles Hill and the Misses Luna and 
Alice Tuxbury, all of Montclair, where the interment took 
place. 





George B. McCrea. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 27.—George B. McCrea, a promi- 
nent lumberman, died at his home here October 21. He was 
born in Canada August 28, 1855, and at the time of his 
death was 58 years old. The remains were taken to Minne- 
apolis, Minn... accompanied by his widow and oldest son, 
Harold. Interment will be made at his old home in Minne- 
sota. Besides the widow, six children mourn his loss. Mr. 
McCrea came to Kalispell from Minneapolis about seven 
years ago and with other Minnesota lumbermen bought the 
mill and timber interests of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, one of the largest plants in northwestern 
Montana. Since that time he had been actively engaged in 
the company’s logging and timber operations. Prior to 
coming to Kalispell he was connected with the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Company, in its northern Minnesota opera- 
tions, as woods superintendent. Mr. McCrea was an active 
member of Kalispell Lodge No. 725 B. P. O. E. 





James L. Barley. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—Following an illness of sev- 
eral months, James L. Barley, of Marion (Ind.) died in 
Denver, Colo., October 23. The body was brought to Marion 
for funeral services and burial. Mr. Barley had been in 
Denver several weeks, hoping to benefit his health. He was 
62 years old and was known as one of the most prominent 
business men of central Indiana. In addition to being m.n- 
ager of the Barley & Spencer Lumber Company he was 
president of the Marion Insulated Wire & Rubber Co. @ 
stockholder in the Boston department store, a “stockho!der 
in the Marion Ice & Cold Storage Co., and a member of the 
Haas-Spencer & Barley Hardwood Company, the latter being 
located in Vincennes. He also owned a five-story business 
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ploc’ in Marion. Besides his widow he is survived by one 


dau ter, Mrs. J. W. Stephenson, and three sons, all of 
Mar: 0. 





Mrs, Alice Leigh. 


vy. oMA, WASH., Oct. 28.—Mrs, Alice Leigh died at her 
resi nee in this city October 22. Mrs. Leigh’s death was 
yery sudden and a great shock to her relatives and friends. 
Alth igh not in very robust health, she was seriously ill only 
two jiours previous to her death. She was well known 
amo’ ¢ lumbermen on the Pacific coast, where she had a 
post of friends. She was at one time employed in the of- 
fices of the Pacific coast departments of the S. A. Woods 
Mac ne Noage nef and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later 
was 1 the employ of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Min: «polis, and at the time of her death was with the 
Nort west Lumber Agency, Tacoma. The funeral was held 
Octo rv 25, and the remains will be cremated. Her sudden 
deat) is sincerely regretted by her many friends, whose 
sym thy is extended to the bereaved husband. 





John G. Millen, 


Mi<NEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 28.—John G. Millen, known 
throvh the Northwest for a number of years as a builder 
and iperintendent of sawmills, died of heart failure while 
aslev), in a hotel room at Baudette, October 22, and funeral 
servicos, were held for him here October 27 at the Lake- 
woo Cemetery chapel. He was connected with the Akeley 
Lumi:r Company for a number of years. He came to Min- 
neapolis at the age of 15, from Muskegon, Mich., and was 
a resident of this city for thirty years. Besides his widow 
he is survived by two daughters. 





W. F. Sanborn. 


Wry MouTH, MAss., Oct. 29.—W. F. Sanborn, 55 years old, 
senior member of the lumber firm of W. F. Sanborn & Co., 


died it his home here October 22. Mr. Sanborn was born 
in Wilton, Me., May 6, 1858, and when a boy, with his par- 
ents, moved to Weymouth. When seventeen years old he 
entered the employ of Loud & Pratt, lumber dealers of 
Weymouth Landing, and advanced rapidly in various posi- 
tions, becoming sole proprietor of the business in 1891. 
Besides Mrs. Sanborn he is survived by a son, E. Russell 
Sanborn, organist and musical director of Weymouth. 





George Grauer. 

SALTIMORE, Mb., October 28.—-George Grauer, senior mem- 
ber of George Grauer & Son, conducting a lumber yard on 
Belair Road, died October 23. Mr. Grauer was 80 years 
old and was born in Germany. He came to the United 
States when only fifteen years old. He had been established 
in the lumber trade for many years and did much to develop 
the section in which his yard is located. Two sons and 
two daughters survive him, his wife having died some years 


azo. 





John S. Smith. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Oct. 29.—John S. Smith, 74 years old, 
formerly of Bangor, Me., one of the best known lumbermen 
in Minnesota, died in this city recently. , He was first 
identified with the lumber business at Bangor, then at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., Eau Claire, Wis., and finally at Duluth. He 
served through the Civil War. Mr. Smith was a Mason. 
Besides a son, Alexander Gardner Smith, he is survived by 
his widow and three daughters. 





W. T. Clark. 

Sr. CLouD, MINN., Oct. 29.—W. .T. Clark, 83 years old, a 
pioneer lumberman and a resident of this city for sixty 
years, died October 15. Mr. Clark took part in the fight 
against the Indians who stormed St. Cloud during the Civil 
War. He came here from Maine in 1857 and entered the 
lumber business. sesides his widow he is survived by five 
children 





Henry Zoller. 

Forr PLAIN, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Henry Zoller, 86 years old, 
for many years identified with the John A. Zoller Lumber 
Company, died at his home here October 8. He was born in 
Fort Plain, but in his earlier days was engaged in business 
in Montana. he was an elder in the Reformed Church. He 
is survived by his widow and one son, Seward Zoller, of 
Sapulpa, Okla. 





John R. Williamson. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Oct. 27.—-One of the few remaining 
pioneers of this city, John R. Williamson, who came here 
in 1853, died at the home of his son in this city, October 
20. Mr. Williamson was a machinist and one of the build- 
ers of the sawmill plant of the Puget Mill Company, Port 
Gamble, in 1858. This mill has now been operating there 
SIXty years. He built various other sawmill plants on 
Puget Sound and was also engaged in the lumbering business. 





Samuel B. Johnston. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—Samuel B. Johnston, a well- 
known hardwood lumber dealer of this city, died recently. 
He served in the Civil war and was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant. After the war, in 1865, he engaged in the lumber 
business, continuing up to the time of his death. He was 
an honored and cherished member of the George H. Thomas 
Post, G. A. R. He leaves a widow and one son, Carlisle G. 
Johnston, a well-known young business man of this city, 
Who wil! continue the business under his father’s name. 





George H. Reeves. 


New York, Oct. 27.—George H. Reeves, president of the 











box manufacturing business in Brooklyn that bears his name, 
died at ireenpoint, L. I., October 25: Mr. Reeves had been 
associ’ in the box business in New York for over forty 
Years ! was well known by the trade. His cousin, H. O. 
Reeves. \vho is secretary and treasurer of the corporation, 
Will consinue the business. 

George E. Iglehart. 
Batrisionr, Mp., Oct. 27.—George E. Iglehart, a box 
meant urer, with a factory at Fifth Avenue and Four- 
Saag reet, Canton, was taken ill while on the way home 
h . dni y, October 22, and died in a drug store, to which 
© wen tor aid. He was 51 years old and leaves a family. 

Henry Beckemeier. 
ilk! Mo., Oct. 28.—Henry Beckemeier, president. of 
lath ‘ngham Beckemeier Supply Co., of this city, died 
ist Wi after a short illness. 
is Ano 'v important effect of the chestnut tree blight 
wih ted in a recent daily press report from Forest- 
nia? in., of the death of two boys from ptomaine 
tag +. It is stated that they had gathered and 
iq “stnuts from a field near their home and the 
mg physician stated that death undoubtedly re- 
ii. om these chestnuts having been affected by 
blight, 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Irving G. Vann, of Syracuse, 
former judge of the New York State court of appeals has 
handed down a decision of interest to lumbermen in that it 
deals with squatters in the Adirondack forests and serves as 
a. guide for a large number of other similar cases. The 
action was that of the State against Lester Savari, jr., 
Joseph Savari and others and involved the title of. lands in 
township 15, Hamilton County. In substance the ruling is 
that the squatters only have a right to the land that has 
been cleared and not to the land having timber upon it. 
Commissioner John D. Moore, of the State conservation com- 
mission, holds that the decision is a decided victory for the 
State in that only a small percentage of the land in ques- 
tion had been cleared and consequently a large amount of 
it would revert to the State. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 29.—The case of Thomas Genna 
against the American Lumber Company et al. has been de- 
cided in the district court at DeRidder in favor of the de- 
fendant company and is of particular interest in lumber 
circles, owing to the fact that it is a sequel to the labor 
troubles at Merryville, La., some months ago. Genna was 
one of the men who left Merryville during the troublesome 
times following the strike called by the I. W. W. because the 
lumber company refused to reémploy men who attended the 
Grabow murder trials at Lake Charles. His case came be- 
fore the grand jury, but no true bill was found. Mr. Genna 
then instituted a civil suit, alleging that when he left Merry- 
ville he had deals in property pending which would have 
netted him certain proceeds. He asked for $14,000 damages. 

MARSHALL, TEX., Oct. 29.—T. A. Greer, sawmill owner 
and lumber dealer, filed an assignment in the district court 
here. Mr. Greer has been operating a large planing mill at 
Lockwood, Tex., and a new planing mill here, also a saw- 
mill near Jefferson, Tex. M. M. Barnes has been appointed 
receiver. Liabilities are listed $25,000 and assets $31,000. 
Besides his mills he had 300,000 feet of manufactured lum- 
ber in Harrison County and 125,000 feet in Marion County, 
Tex., besides many mules and other property. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—The court of appeals has de- 
cided in the case of the B. F. McCormick Lumber Company, 
of Winchester against the city of Winchester that the lum- 
ber concern is not entitled to exemption from taxes for five 
years as a new industry. It bought a going plant, merely 
changing the name of the business. The court held that this 
did not constitute a new industry in the meaning of the 
ordinance. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 22.—The Crown Lumber Company, 
which succeeded the Breitwieser interests in the retail yards 
on the south side some months ago, has gone into the hands 
of receivers. The Commonwealth Trust Company was 
named as receiver for the concern. No statement of assets 
or liabilities has been issued. It is understood, however, 
that the banks are the chief creditors of the concern. 


READING, Pa., Oct. 28.—J. L. Rhoads has been appointed 
receiver for the Sheeder & Heine Planing Mill Co. 

The Central Sash & Door Company, of Chicago, Ill., has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


STAMFORD, Conn., Oct. 28.—The Schleicher & Sons Piano 
Company filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C., Oct. 29—L. J. Finch has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Lee Manufacturing Company. 


TENINO, WasH., Oct. 29.—The Chain Hill Lumber Com- 
pany has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A receiver has been appointed 
for W. G. Palmer, lumber dealer of North Tonawanda. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Fred Shaw, an extensive timberland dealer of Couders- 
port, Pa., has bought a large tract of standing timber in 
western New York. The tract is known as the McKelvy 
& Cochran property and covers 315 acres, with 3,000,000 
feet of timber. The ccnsideration was $13,000 and Mr. 
Shaw has already been offered a large advance on this 
price. He also bought of William L. Lyman, of Sweden, 
Pa., a tract of 483 acres for $20,000. 














Two large timberland deals transacted in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., recently were one by William McPherson, et al. con- 
veying a tract to P. M. Ikeler for a consideration of $15,600, 
and one by P. M. Ikeler conveying to R. B. Gunn 320 acres 
of timberland for $20,600. The timber lies near Eastabuchie 
and will be manufactured by Mr. Gunn at his mill about 
one mile south of Eastabuchie. 





The Columbia Singletree Company, of Columbia, Ky., has 
bought a big tract of hickory, known as the Gum Fork 
boundary, from George Childers, of Isham, Ky. The tract 
lies partly in Kentucky and partly in Tennessee. The tim- 
pe 3 gi be worked up at once into spokes and singletree 
villets. 


The Whiting Manufacturing Company, of Asheville, N. C., 
has bought from the Lenoir Lumber Company, of Lenoir, 
N. C., 2,600 acres of timberland in Watauga County. The 
consideration was $72,500. 


Mapel & Company, of Irvine, Ky., have bought a tract of 
white oak and poplar timberland near Irvine from Frank 
Park for $4,000. They will establish a mill and develop 
timber. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, Wis., 
acquired 4,000 acres of timberland from the estate of John 
S. Van Nortwick. 


Finch Pruyn & Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y.,; have bought 
$400,000 worth of standing timber near Newcomb from the 
McIntyre Iron Company. 

George Webster & Sons, of Springfield, Mass., have bought 
EF and acres of timberland near Woodford, Vt., from W. A. 
Jiall. 





A German technical journal states that in ancient 
woodwork a great deal of use was made of pine for 
both interior finish and furniture. As careful workman- 
ship was applied to this as to expensive hardwoods and 
it was often inlaid or overlaid with other woods. It 
is suggested that well manufactured furniture of pine 
might be preferable at the present time to some of the 
cheaper forms of hardwood. 


HARDWOODS 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE and BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how wedoit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 








WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








-Anything in OAK, 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 3§ to 3” 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. 



















Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


SPECIAL 


For week following thi, issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 


4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 





65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 5”. 


Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 










John B. Ransom & Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 
Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 








Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 












en of Oak Trim 
Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





y, 











Hartzell’s 
Dayton 
Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 
Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 














R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. C. Hossafous, veneer manufacturer of Dayton, Ohio, 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago. 


Ralph Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., paid Chicago one of 
his periodical visits recently and reported trade good. 


D. P. Upshaw, president of the Arlington Lumber Com- 
pany, Arlington, Ky., was in Chicago on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

L. P. De Zoete, secretary and treasurer of the W. E. 
Williams Company, Traverse City, Mich., was in Chicago 
on business Thursday. 


F. K. Bissell, vice president and treasurer of the Bissell- 
Wheeler Lumber Company, Marshfield, Wis., was a Chi- 
cago visitor last Saturday. 


William Hopkins, of the New River Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago this week, 
looking after business for his concern. 


William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 
County Lumber Company, Fosterville, Wis., was a caller 
on the Chicago lumber trade this week. 


Thomas MeFarland, president of the Thomas McFar- 
land Lumber Company, Cairo, Ill., was in Chicago on busi- 
ness a couple of days during the week. 


J. A. Chene, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week. He re- 
ports business with his concern good. 


M. L. Brown, Monadnock Block, Chicago, was able to 
return to his office Thursday after being confined to his 
home for the last three weeks with a severe cold. 


John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., was in Chicago recently, renewing 
acquaintances and taking care of business. He said trade 
was fair, with prospects more encouraging than they had 
been for some time. 


C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chicago 
Wednesday, conferring with Secretary Frank F. Fish 
relative to matters of association interest. 


B. P. Whedon, of W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., 
spent several days in Chicago on business this week and 
paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. Mr. 
Whedon’s firm handles hardwood lumber and maple floor- 
ing and he said that it was enjoying a splendid business. 


L. M. Hawkins, who has been connected with the 
East Arkansas Lumber Company, of Paragould, Ark., 
will, in future, represent the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany, Crossett, Ark., in southeastern Missouri and 
northeastern Arkansas with headquarters at Para- 
gould. 


James F. McSweyn, president and manager of the Mem- 
phis Band Mill Company, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago on business Wednesday and Thursday. W. Brown 
Morgan, secretary of the Anderson-Tully Company, was 
another Memphis lumberman who visited Chicago during 
the week. 


E. A. Sterling, of Philadelphia, forest timber engineer, 
was in Chicago Friday of last week on his way homeward 
from a seven weeks’ stay on the Pacific coast. Much of 
his time was spent on the coast of British Columbia. Be- 
fore returning eastward Mr. Sterling visited Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and George S. Wood, manager of 
the Forest Products Exposition, left Thursday evening for 
Madison, Wis., where they expected to confer with 
Director Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, relative to the exhibit of the laboratory at 
the Forest Products Exposition to he held in Chicago and 
New York. 


Business relative to the work of the National Classifica 
tion Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes & Allied Inter- 
ests in the Pridham wooden-fiber box case was a matter 
for discussion at a meeting of a subcommittee held at the 
office of Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in the Otis Building, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday. 


I. Enochs, of Enochs Bros., Fernwood, Miss., spent 
three or four days in Chicago this week, accompanied 
by his son-in-law, Mr, Flowers.’ They went from here 
to Kansas City and from there home. Mr. Enochs 
said the firm has been getting a comparatively good 
volume of business and that inquiries have been a 
little better than they were sixty days ago. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


F. J. Stevens, general superintendent of the 
christ-Fordney Company, of Laurel, 


vil. 
Miss., was ip 


Chicago this week on a 10-day trip that will ake 
him to New Orleans, St. Louis and other points. He 
believes that the yellow pine situation has rea hed 


bed-rock and that there is reason to believe thot a 
change for the better soon will be observable. 


George E. Foster, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber ¢'om- 
pany, of Mellen, Wis., and R. B. Goodman, of the Csod- 
man Lumber Company, of Goodman, Wis., arrive: in 


Chicago Thursday morning, after attending the quar: erly 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mani fae- 
turers’ Association, held in Eau Claire Wednesday. 

J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, \vas 


in Chicago Tuesday on his way to Eau Claire, \ is, 
to attend the fall meeting of the Northern Hem ock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He ays 
Michigan lumbermen are much interested in the pro- 
posed readjustment of intrastate rates which has 
been attempted by the State railroad commission, 
The State has a large number of roads, with a wide 
variance in tariffs. 





ROLL OF HONOR. 


The building committee of the Lumbermen’s <Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has been untiring in its efforts 
to secure promises to take space in the proposed new 
Lumber Exchange Building. To date it has secured 
the promises of nearly sixty lumbermen to take Ofjices, 
as follows: 

W. A. Herbert. Schultz, Holloway & Co. 
Metropolitan Lumber Co, A. H. Caryl. 

D. K. Jeffries & Co. John M. McDonnell. 

John L. Hurd. Frank Porter Lumber ('o. 
McLeod Lumber Co. Hathway Lumber Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Estabrook-Skeele Lumber 
Schulz & Cowen Co. Co, 

Quixley & Bulgrin Co. 


L. E. Starr. 
Kerns-Utley Lumber Co, M. L. Brown. 
Cc. L. Cross. William A. Eager. 


Baird Lumber Co. 
Mickle Lumber 


0. 
True & True Co. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber D. W. 
Co 


Co. George T. 
W. W. McDonnell & Sons. 
Timber Produ@ts Co. 
J. L. Lane & Co 
Holloway 


Hardwood Lum- Goodwillie Bros. 

ber Co Paul Schmechel. 
FE. A. Thornton Lumber Co. John Hansen Lumber Co. 
Pike-Dial Lumber Co. Lumber Manufacturers’ In- 
O. F. Stokely Lumber Co. surance Agency. 
J. C. McGrath. Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
Landeck Lumber Co. Manchester Lumber ( 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co. Pacific Lumber Agency 
George D. Griffith & Co. James G. Miller Lumber Co. 
D. S. Pate Lumber Co. Francis L. Johnson, Jr. 
E. H. Klann Lumber Co, George W. Keekn. 
Atwood, Pease & Loucks. Lumbermen’s Association 
Samuel A. Spry. of Chicago. 
John J. Anderson. Parker & King. 
White Lake Lumber Co. Hayden & Westcott Lum- 


ber Co. 


McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Cc John Spry. 


oO. 
Clarence Boyle. 


Special Meeting Lumbermen’s Club. 


A special meeting of the members of the Lumber 
men’s Club of Chicago has been called for next 
Wednesday evening, November 5, at 8 p. m., to decide 
definitely on the proposition to move the club into the 
proposed Lumber Exchange Building. The board of 
managers will submit a proposition which has its ree- 
ommendation and hopes for a large attendance at this 
meeting, which will be held immediately preceding the 
regular Wednesday night entertainment. 





PLANT FOREMEN ATTEND BANQUET. 


A dinner was given by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, saw manufacturer, in honor of the factory 
foremen of its Chicago plant at the Hotel La Salle, 
Thursday evening, October 23. The banquet was 
held in the East Room and thirty-two foremen were 
present. There were also in attendance O. A. Olson, 
superintendent of the Chicago plant, R. A. Schaffer, 
sales manager, W. G. Merriman, superintendent of 
the steel mill of the company at Lockport, N. Y., and 
other department officials. Mr. Olson was_ toast: 
master and several brief addresses were made. A. W. 
Saunders, of Fitchburg, Mass., was present ani gave 
a talk on plant efficiency, this talk being followed 
by a general discussion upon the same subject. The 
banquet was a ‘‘get-together’’ meeting for the fac 
tory foremen and was a success in every way. 





AN OLD CONCERN REHABILITATED. | 
In these days of lethargic conditions in the lumber 
and kindred trades it is refreshing to run across 2 man 
now and then who will admit that he is doing a good 


business. Such a man is ©. M. Morford, president ant’ 


treasurer of the new Ragland-Baxter-Morford Com 
pany, lessee of the Edgefield & Nashville Manufactur 
ing Company. About two months ago Mr. Morford, 
who up to that time had been operating. a wholesale 
hardwood business as the Morford Lumber Company, 
turned this business over to his cousin, J. M. Whitso?, 
and threw his energies over to rehabilitating and 1 
creasing the business and scope of the Hdgetield & 
Nashville Manufacturing Company. This concern was 
established in 1874 and is one of the oldest ani best 
known plants in the South devoted to interior trim, 
spécializing in bank, office, store and church furuiture. 

Mr. -Morford’s first innovation was the establish 
ment of a contracting department, which will erect any 
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: ud of a building, big or little. This concern is put- 
tg up the eleven-story addition to the Seelbach Ho- 
i! in Louisville. Recently Mr. Morford closed a con- 
t et for the construction of the First Presbyterian 
( areh at Charleston, W. Va., a $100,000 edifice. Mr. 
\: ford says his concern has more than a million dol- 
|. .’ werth of contracts ahead, with specifications com- 
ing it all the time. He expects an era of unprece- 
je, ed building operations next year. 





ci ‘CAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From October 21 to October 27 inclusive, twelve ves- 
sels brought 4,707,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—811,000 feet of 
lumber—was carried by the steamer H. FE. Runnels, from 
Little Current, Ont. The next largest cargo—492,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer George Burnham, from 
Cutler, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


October 21—Str. O. E. Parks, Soo, Mich., 235,000 feet; 
Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 429,000 feet. 
October 22—Str. H. BE. Runnels, Little Current, Ont., 811,- 


C00 feet; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 338,000 feet; 
Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 400,000 feet. 
October 
000 feet. 
October 
feet ; 
October 
feet. 
October 
feet. 
October £ 
Str. F. W 


23—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., 320,- 


24—Str. George Burnham, Cutler, Mich., 492,000 
Str. I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 
25-—Str. NV. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., 342,000 


26—Str. Albert Soper, Marinette, Wis., 315,000 


27—Sch. Quickstep, Alpena, Mich., 270,000 feet; 
. Fletcher, Charlevoix, Mich., 335,000 feet. 


RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 


Lumbermen in Kansas City and throughout southwest- 
ern territory will regret to hear that Arthur W. Byrne is 
leaving the lumber field. Mr. Byrne will make his home 
permanently in California, having become president of 
a bank in Pasadena, Mr. Byrne will retain his financial 
interests in both the John M. Byrne Lumber Company, 
a retailer, and in the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, 
a wholesale and manufacturing concern. His brother, 
Raiph E, Byrne, will take his place in the retail and 
wholesale concerns. Ralph Byrne was formerly with 
the Byrne retail yard in the east bottoms. 

Mr. Byrne spent most of the summer in California 
and his family remained there when he returned to 
Kansas City to put his affairs into shape to move to 
California. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Drrrorr, Micu., Oct. 28.—Business is quiet both on 
the lying and selling ends, but there is no particular 
Significance in the market condition at this time of the 
year when the building trade is tapering off, and there 
1s no need of stocking the yards at present prices for 
Next yoar’s business. 

Bu. ling is not as active as it might be, owing to the 








retl ice of the local banks to advance loans on real 
estat: ‘nortgages. The banks are carrying about all the land 
contr:«is they care to handle and, as a consequence, money 
for buiiding purposes is scarce. 

M: t prices continue to hold about the same. Buying, 
which was active + to about two weeks ago, has dropped off 
and winter close at hand there is no prospect of any 
pee in that line with the prices holding steady in all 

rade 

C. Carter, a yellow pine manufacturer in Kansas City, 
Mo., ‘s in Detroit during the week. He stated that on 
accov'.. of the continued slump in yellow pine the market 
was emely quiet with no immediate prospect of a turn 
for better. Detroit will be well represented at the 
Grand jtapids conference on November 11, at which time it 
is ex) ted that steps will be taken to organize a State 
4ssoci ion of builders, and 50 delegates have been selected 
oo id the meeting, among them being a number of 


cs nber dealers. 

‘ The was a noticeable falling off in the value of the build- 
hg po. wits issued last week. The amount totaled only $394,- 
255, 3 decrease of $165,295 compared to the record of the 


previ week when permits totaling $559,550 were issued. 
a Allan, of Allan Bros.’ Lumber Company, is a candi- 


the presidency of the comnion council. Mr. Allan 


has |) a member of the city council for several terms. 

ue the season of navigation closes the I. Stephenson 
um. company, of Wells, Mich., will have shipped this 
Season 00,000,000 feet of lumber and will still have 35,- 





000,000 of lumber on its docks to be carried over until next 
season. These figures are remarkable when it is taken into 
consideration that the Green Bay and Escanaba district 
was long ago supposed to have exhausted its timber. Wells 
(Mich.) is situated at North Escanaba. Instead of tearing 
down mills as is being done at almost every other lake 
lumber port, Wells is building larger ones and officials of the 
Stephenson company say there is enough timber in the belt 
to last for 20 years. 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department wil! open bids on November 11 for the fol- 
lowing requisitions of lumber: 

Delivery at 

navy yard. Sch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.5969 
- Boston, Mass. .5969 
-Brooklyn, N. Y.5969 
. Brooklyn, N. Y.5969 


ARTICLE. Quantity. 
Oak, white, square sawn....13,000 ft 
Pine, yellow, longleaf, No. 2..15,000 ft. 
Pine, yeliow, merchantable.. .55,000 ft. 
Spruce, merchantable ....... 66,000 ft. 





‘*SOLUTION’’ OF PASSENGER COACH PROBLEM. 

When F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., was in 
Chicago recently he suggested that the advocates of all- 
steel cars as a preventive of railroad wrecks might go 
a step farther and have the cars pointed, so that, when 
there is a collision, any two cars that came into con- 
tact would simply be deflected right or left and could 
continue their course across the country until they 
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came to another railroad track, when they could resume 
the normal method of operation. Mr. Hubbard opined 
that if money were spent on steel cars that ought to be 
spent on roadbed, the roadbed would soon be in such 
bad shape that, when a car left the rails and took to 
the cross country, the passengers would never observe 
the difference, unless to note’an improvement. 





HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD QUARTERLY. 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


MICHIGAN. Cadillac—J. C. Knox, Sec’y 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. 
_Calderwood—Louis Anderson, 


Michigan 
DeLaittre & Anderson 


Chassell—Edward A. Hamar, Worcester Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids—Walter C. Winchester, Turtle Lake 
Lumber Co.; E. W. Ellis, E. W. Ellis Lumber Co.; W. E. 
Voglesang, Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 

Iron Mountain—M. J. Fox, Von Platen Lumber Co. 

Trout Creek—J. S. Weidman, Weidman & Son Co. 
WISCONSIN. Ashland—F. M. Clark, John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. 

Birchwood—P. M. White, Ahnapee Veneer & Seating 
Co. 

Drummond—F, H. Bartlett, Rust Land & Lumber Co. 

Eau Claire—D. M. ulany; W. Elliott, John a 
Kaiser Lumber Co.; William J. Kessler, New Dells Lum- 
ber Co.; Joseph J. Ott, John H. Kaiser Lumber Co. 

Fond du Lac—H. W. Moore, Moore & Galloway Lum- 
ber Co.; F. M. Moore, Moore & Galloway Lumber Co. 

Goodman—R. B. Goodman, Goodman Lumber Co. 

Hiles—C. E. Cummings, Forster-Mueller Lumber Co.; 
H. A. Fry, Forster-Mueller Lumber Co. 

Madison—H. D. Tiemann, U. S. Forest Service. 

Mason—C. H. Werden, White River Lumber Co. 

Mellen—George E. Foster, Foster-Latimer Lumber Co.; 
E. J. Gillouly, Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 

New London—R. G. Ball, 
spector. 

New Richmond—L. G. Earle, Willow River Lumber Co. 

Oconto—W. H. Holt, Holt Lumber Co. 

Oshkosh—A. L. Osborn, Medford Lumber Co. 

Owen—J. F. Hughes, John S. Owen Lumber Co.; A. R. 
Owen, John S. Owen Lumber Co.; George D. Richards, 
-John S. Owen Lumber Co. 

Park Falls—G. W. Campbell, Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co.; A. E. Kaiser, Blackwell & Kaiser. 

Phillips—P. S. McLurg, Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 

Rice Lake—R. C. Chandler, Hammond-Chandler Lum- 
ber Co.; S. Gillson, Rice Lake Lumber Co.; E. S. Ham- 
mond, Hammond-Chandler Lumber Co. 

Soperton—M. J. Quinlan, Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 


Wisconsin Association In- 





ber Co. 

Stanley—George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lumber 
Co.; S. W. Chambers, Northwestern Lumber Co. 

Stevens Point—A. R. Week, John Week Lumber Co. 

Tomah—F, M. Hart, E. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 

Tripoli—H. H. Stolle, Stolle Lumber Co. 

Wausau—F. W. Buswell, Buswell Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co.; J. H. Johannes, Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co.; 
W. C. Landon, Barker & Stewart Lumber Co.; W. H 
McDonald, Inspector. 

Westboro—J. L. Lingle, Westboro Lumber Co. 


BABA III I IF 


In 1910 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
had claims for 1,509 fire losses amounting to $100,605. 
As a result of special fire protective measures 
including more efficient spark-arresters, the plow- 
ing of fire guards in cultivated fields and the 
destruction of inflammable material on _ right-of- 
ways the number of fires in 1912 has been reduced 
to 135 and only $6,000 was required for the payment 
of claims. The Forestry Quarterly quotes this as an 
indication that fire protection among railway lines is 
good business policy. The same consideration has led 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway upon those 
portions of its western lines running through forest 
areas to equip its locomotives with oil-burning devices 
costing $1,000 to $1,200 for each modern locomotive 
so equipped. 


HARDWOODS 


on Hoek Grate REG Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in —_ 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


7 St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 


you, 
We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
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Two Band Mills 
operating continuously enable us to fill all 
orders promptly for anything in 


Red and Sap Gum, Red and White Oak, 
White Ash, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 


TRIANCLE 


Telius your needs and 
get prices. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


J. H. ALLEN, ° 
Pres’t and Gen’! M¢r. Clio, Ark. 


G U IM SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwoods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 


Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











-” Card User’s Testimony ) 


“I’m always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toa man. I feel sure, when I reach for my case 
that the cards in it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that it is the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user, purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. : Our 
Therefore the suggestion of that Smart 
testimony should be sufficient. Cards 
Send today for a sam- ia 
Case 










ple book of the cards, 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 

Note: —They are 


bound in books. but SOTEEL COMPANY 
are detached with- PITTSBURGH. 9A 

out trace of a rough -E-MARRIS degra omnes 
edge. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








FRANCIS L. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bldg., | CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - . CHICAGO, ILL. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Bridgeport—The spoke factory of S. G. 
Butler has changed hands and will be known as the 
Bridgeport Spoke Works. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—The Vanderslice Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Whiting-Mead Commer- 
cial Co. 

GEORGIA. Buford—The Farmers’ Supply Co. has been 
succeeded by the Buford Lumber Co. 

Buford—The Hoyt Manufacturing Co. is out of business. 

Jefferson—Barber Bros. are out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gregertson Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by Gregertson Bras. soak recently incorporated with 
an_authorized capital of $25,0 

Chicago—F. R. Slimmer y te. will remove to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Kell—The F. M. Purcell & Co. have been succeeded by 

. V. Cummins, 

INDIANA. Elkhart—The Monger Lumber & Coal Co. 
has dissolved. ie. 

Jasper—The Jasper Building & Loan Association has 
increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000. 

IOWA. _Haverhill—William Welp has been succeeded 
by_H. B. Kopel. 

Oyens—The H. Nothem Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Oyens Lumber Co. 

Rockwell City—Strong & Noel have been succeeded by 
J. W. Dixon. 

KANSAS. Simpson—The Simpson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Farmers Mercantile & Lumber Co. 
Syracuse—Frank G. Austin is out of business. 
KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The Owensboro 
Mill Co. has reduced its capital stock to $113,700. 

LOUISIANA. Athens—The Athens Lumber Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

Gueydan—The Reliable Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been suc- 
ceeded by Ovey Broussard. 

Red Fish—A. F. Collins has moved to Simmesport. 
(Ltd.) is out of 





Planing 


Sartori—The Central Cypress Co. 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Belding—R. M. Wilson & Co. have been 
succeeded by the recently organized Belding Lumber Co, 

Garnet—The cLeod Lumber Co. has_estab- 
lished its main office here and all mail should be ad- 
dressed to Garnet. The company recently acquired the 
Hudson Lumber Co.’s plant and holdings at this place. 

KALAMAZOO—The Lull Carriage Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $225,000. 

Kalkaska-Mancelona—The Blue Lake Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Three Rivers—The Glady Major Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Three Rivers Furniture Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. McComb—The Van Zandt Lumber Co. 
has moved to Rio. 
MISSOURI. Golden City—The McBride Lumber Co. is 


out of business. 

St. Louis—The Louisiana Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—L. J. Nelson & Co. have been 
absorbed by the Material Box Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Blue Grass Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) is now located at 1429 Marine National Bank 
Building, with larger and more commodious offices to 
take care of its increased business. 

Malone—The George W. Webster Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

OHIO. Smithville—C. J. Miller & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by D. M. Hartzler & Son. 

Toledo—The David Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Toledo—George H. McMullen has been succeeded by 
George H. McMullen & Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Taft—Hinson & Glenn are out of busi- 
ness. 
Haileyville—The Haileyville Lumber Co. is out of busi- 


ness. . 

Haileyville—The Hailey-Ola Coal Co. 
lumber business. 

Tribbey—The Alice Brittain Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Washington—The Alice Brittain Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. H. P. Trudgeon. 

OREGON. Portland—The Rose City Lumber & Shingle 
Co. has been succeeded by the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The S. B. Dill Lum- 
ber Co. is now located at 1202 Franklin Bank Building. 

TEXAS. Elgin—J. L. Wilbarger & as and the R. 
Roemer Co. have sold out to E. H. Turn 

Ennis—G. W. Cwens has been sncconded by the Ennis 
Lumber Co. 

Ledbetter—The Ledbetter Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Lelia _Lake—Stonewall Jackson has been succeeded by 
M. M. McCracken. 

Mabank—The Osborne-Eubank Hardware & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded id K. Morris. 

 sjeeiceailieaias John E, Quarles Lumber Co. has sold 
ou 

VIRGINIA. Moneta—The R. L. Burroughs Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 


WASHINGTON. Roslia—The Madison Lumber & Mill 
Co. has been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Moscow, Idaho. 

Wapato—The Cascade Lumber Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Athens—E. E. Winch & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Success Stave & Heading Co., recently 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $15.000. 

Bundy—oO. Larson has been succeeded by the Larson 
Lumber Co. 

Superior—The Springfield Timber Co. has dissolved. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


DELAWARE.  Wilmington—Pacific Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $500,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Austin-Eager Veneer Co. (to deal 
in veneers, lumber, etc.), authorized capital $7,500; Sid- 
ney J. Austin. William’ A. Eager and Christian H. 
Kiechler. 

INDIANA. arpa Braced Furniture Co., au- 
thorized capital $150, 

a he Wiser Co., < eg capital $75,000; 
A. and M. E. Jacoby and G. Wis 

Jasonville—Harris Lumber Co., I capital $25,- 
000; Curtis Harris, Alfred Harris and Blanche O. Baker. 

Upland— Templeton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$12,500; L. A. Prickett, F. C. Miller and Ethel M. Miller. 

IOWA. ao og al Co. (to deal in lumber), au- 
thorized capital $50,0 

KENTUCKY. 5 Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Williamson, Oliver R. 


is out of the 








Williamson and J. Ross Williamson. 
Eastport—Perry Lumber Co., 


MAINE. authorized 


capital $10,000; Ambrose L. Blanchard, 
Ambrose H. Damon, Sarah A. Blanchard. 


MICHIGAN. Maybee—Maybee Lumber Co., authorjog 
capital $10,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Horace D, 


Moorhead—Consol Lumber Co., author. 
ized contac gee 
yore pense City—Tung-Lok Silo Co., auth: »- 
ized ca tat "$250 
St. ~All Buggy Co., authorized capi’ |} 
$200,000. 


MONTANA. Hysham—Bradbrook-Saunders Lum! 
Co. (to engage in wholesale and retail business); W. 
Saunders, D. E. Saunders and G. I. Bradbrook. 

NEW JERSEY. Westwood—E. F. Howell Manuf 
turing Co. (to manufacture wood, textile materi 
metal, etc.), authorized capital $30,000; E. F. How 
Helen Howell and C. F. Jaleib. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Great 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; H. Spero, L. Spero a>} 
H. M. olfe. 

Tappan—Watson Supply Co. (Inc.) (to engage 
woodworking, etc.), authorized capital $1,000; Walter 
Watson, E. H. Burger and Samuel Fruchthandler. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Washington—Rex Lumber C 
authorized capital $50,000. 

OHIO. Canton—King Lumber Co., authorized capi! | 
$25,000; W. E. King, J. M. Beck, George H. Walker ani 
H. E. Andress. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
thorized capital $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Siding & Lumi.r 
Co,, authorized capital $10,000; George F. Riel, preside: 
A. G. Riley, vice president, and F. J. Blackwell, sec: 
tary and treasurer. 

TEXAS. Carmona—Saner Ragley Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $200,000; J. M. Bennis, W. G. Ragley and 
John C. Saner. 


Northern Lum 


Victor—Victor Lumber Co., 


VIRGINIA. Monterey—Highland Lumber Co. (In..), 
—ee capital $1,000,000; C. U. Krause, president ind 
others. 


Norfolk—Armstrong Pile & "Timber Co. (Inc.), author 
ized capital $10,000; B. F. Martin, president; C. L. Arin- 
strong, secretary. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—T, C. McVey Lumber 
& Tie Co., authorized capital $25,000; T. C. McVey, J. E. 
b nrg WwW. L. Burns, Geo orge H. Amick and O, P. 

orter. 





CORRECTION. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pisgah Forest—The Carr Lum 
ber Co., recently noted incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $25,000, should have been listed $250,000, which 
is all subscribed for by Louis Carr and others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Vina—E. L. Fenn is erecting a mill 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Ferd. Brenner Lum- 
ber Co. has put in a complete new band mill to take the 
place of the old one, which is being torn down. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The L. C. Smith Co. is erect- 
ing a sawmill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Garland—The Babcock Lumber 
Co., of Clinton, is erecting a saw and planing mill on 
timberland recently acquired here. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—Martin Sherer will erect a saw- 
mill to replace one destroyed by fire recently. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Tripp—The Farmers’ Co-operative 
Lumber Co, will erect a warehouse and other buildings. 


NEW VENTURES. 


freee 

















aed Hollister is opening a 

GEORGIA.  Jefferson— wy W. Richardson & Sons re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. F. Arnemann, 522 Monadnock 
Block, has begun wholesaling veneers and panels. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Virginia Pine & Hard- 
wood Co. recently began business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—E. B. Shaw has begun 
the wholesale lumber business at 200 Devonshire Street. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Linsell Co. recently began 
manufacturing woodwork. 

Detroit—Morris R. Tousey recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 

Gaylord—The Saginaw Wood Products Co. has begun 
manufacturing cabinets, fixtures, etc. 

MINNESOTA. Middle River—Hanson & Barzen have 
opened lumber offices here. 

Minneapolis—The Pioneer Lumber Co. recently began 


the wholesale lumber business; Joseph M. Okoneski, 
president. 
Riverton—The Williams Lumber Co., of Webster, 


4 D., has established a branch yard at Riverton, a new 
own. 

MISSOURI. Independence—The Independence Planing 
Mill & Supply Co. recently began the planing mill busi- 
ness. 

Potosi—Hornsey Bros. have begun the sawmill busi- 
ness, handling yellow pine and hardwood lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. Keyport—S. Frank Mason will enter 
the lumber trade. 

OHIO. Cambridge—The Cambridge Furniture Co. will 
Eenenetare furniture, having established a _ factory 

ere, 

OKLAHOMA. Coleman—The Lingo-Leeper Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business, with headquar- 
ters at Denison, Tex. 

Haileyville—The Minnetonka Lumber Co. has begun 
the retail business here with headquarters at Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma—The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. has re- 
established its selling office here in charge of Ollie lem. 

OREGON. Portland—The Northwest Lumber Products 
Co. recently began business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mechanicsburg—The J. K. 
Manufacturing Co. is organizing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Veblen—The Quammen Co., of 
Lidgerwood, N. D., will open a yard here. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—A. B. Guy recently egan 
wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Austin—The Gillis Lumber Co. recently »egan 
business. 

oa tae Ennis Lumber Co. has been organized by 

T. T. Clark, president; Earl Fairs, vice president;. M. D. 
Glaspy, secretary, treasurer and et and directors: 
E. K. Atwood, ej Blakey and J. Blakey. 

Karnack—The M. H. Wurtsbaugh Lumber Co. recently 
entered the sawmill trade. 
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Lexington—The Wallace Bros. Lumber Co. has begun 
ailing lumber with headquarters at Kyle. 
WASHINGTON. Buena—The Crab Creek Lumber Co. 
‘ently began the retail business with headquarters at 
rth Yakima. 
larcellus—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has 
un the retail business with headquarters at Tacoma. 
NISCONSIN. Cudahy—The Cudahy Lumber Co. has 
) en organized, 
juneau—The Onorbilt Table Co. has been organized 
J. R. Brown, E. A. Buelke and H. F. Fischer. 


CASUALTIES. 


NDIANA. Indianapolis—October 25 the Brooks Lum- 
} » & Coal Co. suffered a fire loss estimated at $10,000. 

e Indiana Hardwood Flooring Co. suffered a loss 

ounting to $12,000 in the same fire. 

<ENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—The plant of the Dagg 
lining Mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss $5,000. 








MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Hertz & Hosbach Co. lost 
» 00 feet of lumber and a barn by fire recently; loss 
$) 500. 

Niles—The Skalla Furniture Co.’s factory was de- 


stvoyed by fire October 25; loss $20,000, which is covered 
b. insurance amounting to $8,000. 


NEW YORK. Dunkirk—The plant of the Madigan 
3000 Co, suffered a fire loss October 16 amounting to 
5,000. 

Oneida—R. B. Ruby’s mill was visited by fire Octo- 
ber 18; loss $200,000. 

TEXAS. Cleburne—October 15 the Zimmerman Lum- 
ber Co. suffered a fire loss estimated at $10,000. 


VIRGINIA. Suffolk—The plant of the Causey Lumber 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $100,000, which is 
fully covered by insurance. 

Petersburg—The large planing mill of the Petersburg 
Builders’ Supply Co. was destroyed by fire October 21. 


WASHINGTON. Yacolt—J. Jorgensen’s sawmill was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $10,000. 





COMPANY NOT ORGANIZED. 


The ‘Trio Lumber Company, recently announced to be 
organized at St. Louis, Mo., has not been formed. Robert 
Kamm and W. M. Kingsbery at present are not interested 
in any other lumber business than the Robert Kamm Lum- 
ber Company of St. Louis. 





Owing to the death of Samuel B. Johnston, a well-known 
lumber dealer of Cincinnati, Ohio, the business will be con- 
tinued by his son, C. G. Johnston, under the father’s name. 





-WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of .Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


\lthough competition is such as to leave small mar- 
vins of profit for the yardmen, the building season in 
and around Chicago this year has been steady. Many 
unfinished buildings are in hand and yards expect 
business to continue steady until snow flies. 

{umber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 25 aggregated 51,996,000 feet, against 61,- 
049,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 
receipts from January 1 to October 25, 1913, amounted 
to 2,336,655 feet, an increase of 218,763,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended October 25 were 16,876,000 feet, a 
decrease of 4,578,000 feet over the corresponding week 
in 1912. Total shipments from January 1 to October 
25 aggregated 781,065,000 feet, 59,839,000 feet less 
than was shipped from Chicago during the corres- 
pounding period of 1912. Shingle receipts for the 
week show an increase of 1,067,000 over the corres- 
ponding week in 1912, and total receipts from January 
1 to October 25, 1913, show an increase of 18,692,000. 
Shipments of shingles for the week show an increase 
—654,000 in amount—over the same week last year, 
and total shipments show an increase of 56,063,000 
over the comparative period from January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS, 


Lumber. 
51,996,000 


WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 25. 


Shingles. 
7,892,000 














ME (in saataeants 6 ew sass 61,049,000 6,325,000 
MUO sig cise eearers eeeinh © Uaubarne piace 1,067,000 
DES ORBR acs Gist Sielscce cw kale COSaer ke Wev sense 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LS Sera rie ma eR a ee eee ee ete 2,336,.655,000 418,148,000 
MLS. Lule aki e oernlen wena 2,117,892,000 399,456,000 
IRGRORIE okies seb laces Or tceie 218,763,000 18,692,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MBAS) 5:4 8 ce inewie haw euene ee aie ewe 16,876.000 5,244.000 
BMA oc a.sle ia patentee eNOS 21,454,000 4,590,000 
PAQTERNE. 6 .cika zea hGiacimate. “emcee race 654,000 
DOCEABED. 5555 5 :6sais oo 0'sio-n RETRO wen 66 aes 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BOE 250s ecoteials wae Gee 6 ators B Sl 781,065,000 334,577,000 
DMD) sim arate aiave ares solar Oe iereieecare 840,904,000 278,514,000 
ON is id eae sees wens x ~ 56,063,000 
WEOCTRROP Lacie wtereciete ls Suraie 9,839,000 





Permits issued by the Chieago building department 
for week ended October 29 were: 











_CLass— No. Value. 

Minter Si PODG aia seat he oe se os 17 8,000 
$ 1.000 and under $ 5.000 v1 190,000 

0.000 and under 10,000 38 235,400 
10.%00 and under 25,000 30 436,000 
20.000 and under 50.000 10 331,000 
00.000 and under 100,000............ 8 522.000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school 

WOU GIR estes ain.c iver ease tae done cs 1 200,000 
Coco Cola Co., brick addition........... 1 200,000 
Jaco!, Lasker, 3-story brick store, theater 
gd OE ERE ae sein o's ae iwc os ss 1 150.000 
St. ‘.-holas Church, brick building...... 1 125,000 
Chicsso & Eastern’ Illinois Railroad, 3- 

St brick office building............ 1 120,000 
aan A) ae eee ee ee Eee 179 $ 2.517.400 
Averice valuation for week............ 14.063 
Totais previous week.................. 2,886,150 
Aver valuation previous week........ 16.806 
aoe corresponding week 1912......... f 2,247,26( 
me January 1 to October 29, 1918...8, 77,257,070 
Sr corresponding period 1912....... 4s 75,157,900 
— corresponding period 1911........ 739 = 96.093.920 
_ corresponding period 1910.......9, b 75.942,350 
Ed corresponding period 1909....... 8,08 75.036,564 
= corresponding period 1908....... 50,878,840 
ae corresponding period 1907....... 56.2038,47 
Toe corresponding period 1906....... : 56,201,837 
a corresponding period 1905....... 6,121 55,296,075 
ota! corresponding period 1904....... 4,834 36,829,595 

NORTHERN PINE. 
— go.—The volume of business has increased slightly 
sed st week, Inquiries are more numerous and the 
“es it is that demand for the better grades will be 
ie from now on. The movement of box material is 
ithe. With prices very firm. As a matter of fact the 


' prices for all kinds of stocks is firm, although 


some grades are reported easier at times in a few dis- 
tricts that compete with the Inland Empire. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A temporary dullness is noted by 
sales managers, and October is likely to show some fall- 
ing off. Shipments hold up well for rush orders, The 
railroads are handling the crop and general freight move- 
ment expeditiously, and it is possible to deliver lumber 
on short notice. Manufacturers’ stock are below normal 
and no tendency to weakness is noted, 





Bay City and Saginaw.—Trading in pine lumber is 
confined largely to the grades that go into box stuff, 
sash, doors and other ordinary building material and 
this sort of lumber has been fairly active. Since the new 
tariff became effective local buyers have increased im- 
ports from Canada. Trade in good pine continues dull 
with only a light movement. There is no change in 
values which affects the consumer. 





New York—Wholesalers find very little new business 
coming in but inquiries show more signs of activity. 
Prices are well held and while buying is slow the situa- 
tion shows signs of improvement. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a very fair demand for the 
lower grades and they remain at about the same high 
prices as reported for some time, although some box 
factories are finding their business less active this month 
than last. In the upper grades there is not much doing, 
buyers postponing most of their purchases for the pres- 
ent. Fair prices are prevailing, although the market is 
said to be less firm than some time ago. The stocks in 


local yards are now in better assortment than for some 
time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Excellent weather for build- 
ing has prevailed most of the fall and the consumption 
of stock for this purpose has helped to provide a better 
market than would have been experienced. The lower 
grades are not accumulating and prices are held firm. 
The export trade is taking considerable good stock and 
the general demand tends to keep shipments to consumers 
fairly active. Stocks are in fair condition for the season 
and the close of navigation is expected to find a better 
assortment than was in wholesalers’ hands last year. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—The market lags and very little new busi- 
ness is in sight, although West Virginia handlers state 
that good grades are holding up well in price. Yards are 
in the market with some inquiries and competition is 
keen, notwithstanding the fact that millmen seem to 
have their stocks well under control. The inclination on 
the part of retailers is to restrict buying to current wants. 








Boston, Mass.—For frames and dimension $24 is appar- 
ently the price a well-posted wholesaler would ask, 
knowing that to insist on more being paid would un- 
doubtedly mean loss of the order, although there have 
been rumors of sales at even less money for future 
delivery. Random is going a little better than dimen- 
sion although prices vary and the dealer is more than 
likely to bid a lower figure than the asking price of the 
wholesaler. Boards of all kinds are going slowly and 
some remarkably low prices -have been quoted, which 
has a tendency to show that Canadian manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the removal of the duty and 
saving something in freight at the same time. 





Elkins, W. Va.—Eastern spruce is sluggish, but manu- 
facturers decline to make concessions, feeling assured 
that spruce will respond to better conditions. Hemlock 
shows no signs of recovery from its partial slump, gen- 
erally attributed by lumbermen to the low prices prevail- 
ing on yellow pine. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce prices hold up well and demand 
is good in the East. The supply is not large and mills 
are cutting very little so that accumulations are small. 
Better grades are firm and active. Low-grade stock is 
well sold up and remains steady and unchanged in price. 
Very little complaint is heard of this trade in so far as 
values are concerned. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.—Cedar manufacturers and wholesalers report 
that they continue to get a fair run of small orders and 
in this territory they are having a good call for posts 
and short poles. This is accounted for by the fact that 
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Tree Bisadidiie 


Brings Big Pay 


these days from lumber concerns that are 
looking ahead. Young men not favored 
with time or money to attend college can 
add materially to their natural ability by 
reading the following books. They pre- 
sent the advanced thoughts of men who 
have studied forestry in its many phases. 
Select the books you’ll be interested in 
and send your order today. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally ges forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpaid..... ecccccccces $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 


A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the’ various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, etc. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ 25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid .......+see-- $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICUCTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of “The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
Estate. Price, postpaid........cccecesseecs $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid $1.50 


er eee eneee 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.’ It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and uses. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abundance of clear cut illustrations—309 
pages. Price, postpaid......ccccescceceees $3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
Price, postpaid 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 


(By C. S. Sargent) 


Puts into convenient form information con- 
cerning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
644 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
POU cccccesccssesincoteveuassceseccesncesces $6. 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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there has not been any real freezing weather. Sales are 
a little more active in the Southwest. Manufacturers 
are said to be holding large round posts for full list 
prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are shipping out some 
good orders of poles and occasionally some post business 
is being done, but not much new business is being taken 
on, and interest is being transferred to the camps. The 
ground is already freezing to a fair depth and the logging 
season will have an early start. Stocks are well reduced 
and higher prices are expected by next spring. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A little firmer tone has developed and some 
wholesalers report a slightly increased demand, although 
as a rule the demand has not attained the volume hoped 
for, but it is undoubtedly true that a better feeling prevails. 
Some of the larger buyers are reported to be in the 
market again and it is thought that trade will become 
more active shortly. Railroads and car builders are 
showing some interest in supplies, while furniture fac- 
tories and other woodworking establishments have a fair 
run of orders on their books, consequently they have to 
keep on buying, as most of them have allowed their 
stocks to run low. In the South production continues 
as active as conditions warrant. Notwithstanding the 
slight recession the last few months there has been no 
great accumulation of supplies in any of the grades of 
hardwoods. Inquiries have developed that there are no 
supplies to speak of in low-grade cottonwood or gum, and 
the interests are in the market for sizable lots of these. 
Plain red oak continues in steady call and there is a 
fair demand for sound wormy chestnut. Ash is said to 
be none too plentiful, with a fair demand. Car oak is a 
good mover. In the northern woods maple, birch and 
elrn seem to have the call. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prospects are that the leading 
northern hardwoods are in strong hands, and prices, 
which have shown considerable variation, are settling to 
a firm basis. Business is expected to continue light for 
some time, but the limited supply of material insures 
a steady market. Demand for flooring has been the 
leading feature lately and this market is stiff. Southern 
mills have not made any marked price concessions. Plain 
oak is notably firm. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Haerdwood lumber is holding 
its own, and there is no material change owing to low 
stocks, the market for maple and beech especially being 
firm and sold up closely. Some lots of birch and bass- 
wood are available, but mostly in small quantities. Cars 
are reported scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand is fairly good for plain-sawed 
white oak, as well as quartered red oak, ash and gum, 
Prices on the above items, as a rule, are firm but there 
is every indication that they will become stronger later 
on. Upper- and lower-grade cottonwood is moving bet- 
ter than it did. The box manufactures are buying more 
freely and are coming into the market for gum and 
other items that enter into the manufacture of boxes. 
This demand has stiffened prices slightly on this class 


of stock and there is a good prospect of a stronger feel- 
ing before long. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is fairly 
steady. Stocks are not showing much tendency to ac- 
cumulate and the indications are that the market will 
continue to hold its own at the present basis. There is 
some pressure of demand in some quarters for good, dry 
stock and there appears to be a well developed inclina- 
tion on the part of buyers and sellers to get together on 
prices, Stock is moving well. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The marked feature of the hardwood 
market during the week has been the appearance of more 
buying by some interests based on the threatened scarcity 
of logs for the winter resulting from the advent of un- 
favorable weather conditions throughout the entire hard- 
wood producing territory. Some good-sized orders have 
been placed and as a whole the tone of the market has 
improved somewhat. There has also been an increased 
demand recently for the lower grades of oak and prices 
thereon are well maintained. The higher grades of oak 
are being held at about the same prices as last weck, 
with the demand perhaps a little more general. Red 
gum has shown some increased steadiness as a result of 
the disclosures made at the recent conference here 
regarding the comparatively small stocks of this lumber, 
but no actual change in prices has taken place. The 
recent tendency toward shading prices, however, has 
practically ceased. The lower grades of cottonwood and 
gum both continue in good demand, the supply being 
only moderate as the box manufacturers, the principal 
consumers, are running on full time and are doing an 
excellent business, Cottonwood in the upper grades is 
moving fairly well, while the demand for sap gum in the 
upper grades is satisfactory. The situation with respect 
to cypress shows no appreciable change, the lower grades 
finding readier sale than firsts and seconds. Export 
business is very good and a notable feature of the situa- 
tion is the large amount of red cedar logs being sent to 
Austria and Germany from the producing sections of 
Arkansas and Missouri embraced in the White River 
Valley. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Some of the big concerns report im- 
provement, and the general insistence is that business 
is up to the volume of last year. Consuming concerns 
seem Satisfied to buy to meet their immediate wants, 
and orders are largely for car lots, with a few larger 
shipments. Oaks and ash continue fair sellers. Low 
grades of poplar are in demand. Hickory comes in for 
sales. Chestnut is dull. The retail department is quiet, 
building being less active than a year ago. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is generally’ satisfactory, 
though somewhat irregular. Some sections are produc- 
ing good business, and others little or nothing; and some 
lines of hardwoods are moving freely, while others are 
practically lifeless. Plain oak is not as strong as it has 
been, especially in the upper grades. The lower grades 
are moving briskly. Poplar has also declined somewhat, 
but is moving better at the new price levels. Red gum 
is fairly active. Ash is in good demand. Quartered oak 

























































































































































































Qad Profits Selling 
Creosoted Blocks 


Farmers and dairymen praise them highly for barn use because 
they are soft on cattles’ feet, warm in w:nter, sanitary and germ 
proof in Summer, easy to sweep or flush and extremly durable. 
As a flooring for 


Dairy Barns, Stables, Stalls, Driveways 


you can make no mistake in recommending them to your custo- 
mers—and the profit is worth while. 


) The Kettle River Company 


Specialty 
Department, 


We want to send you our new cata- 
log telling all about their use with 
testimonials that prove their worth. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DETROIT, MICH,, 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


We are in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








is leading both in demand and price. Hickory is qui: 
Chestnut is very slow, except in the sound wormy gra: 
there being a good call for this, mostly in large bloc! 


New Orleans, La.—Domestic demand registers lit: 
change from week to week. There is fair request 
white oak, hickory, ash and upper grade gum, wi 
prices well held. Call for cottonwood and lowers 
the gums is rated quiet. Export demand is not by a 
means Satisfactory, 
probably slumped a little, though there is still a rel 
tively good movement on old contracts. 


Lynchburg, Va.—In oak the market is less active owi 
to the continued absence of demand by the car man 
facturers. Furniture manufacturers continue to ta 
good quantities, and for interior finishings there is 
fairly good demand. Shipbuilders are also taking so: 
oak timbers. The poplar and chestnut market is wit 
out any change. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Spurts characterize this market, whi 
improves one week only to show signs of breaking t 
next, but the fact that eastern buyers have been inva 
ing this territory recently leads millmen to believe tt} 
in the East conditions are improving. Poplar is nota! 


sluggish. The better grades of it are almost unmark: 
able. The tone of inquiry is better. 


Ashland, Ky.—Prices of oak and ash are holding up 
good shape and considerable stock is moving, the dema 
for ash having taken a turn for the better in the 1 
two weeks. Millmen have fair stocks to offer. Vs« 
little stock is now going on sticks. 


New York.—A steady demand is reported for g 
grades of hardwoods, but there is no doubt that busin 
lacks the snap it ought to have at this period. Who 
salers find that competition on all inquiries is decid« 
keen, although considering the dullness in the dema: 
prices hold up unusually well. Gum is offered freely | 
as a rule stocks are well held and very few blocks : 
being urged for immediate shipment. The market is ho 
ing its own. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is not very large at mx 
yards, although some find business about as good as |: 
month. 
business is doing in 
upper grades. 
extent. The lower grades of most all hardwoods are 
good demand, but the supplies obtainable are quite sm: 


quartered also, especially in t 


and shipments via this port have 


Much of the selling is in plain oak and a f: 
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Thick oak seems to be wanted to a good 


in 
all. 


Prices are not generally as strong as earlier in the year, 


but have not displayed any late weakness. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Yard stock is being held firm 


in price, 


although concessions are reported at mill points 


where a surplus in the output has developed. A sluggish 
trade prevails and dealers are not optimistic over the 
outlook for much of an increase in demand right away. 
Brown ash and maple are holding sway as the principal 


sellers and mixed orders are more in evidence. 


Boston, Mass.—There seems to be, however, more ¢ 
sire for orders and the “take it or leave it’? mood 
holders has been dissipated. Stock sheets and circule 
are numerous and prices are not so firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some betterment is noted in the < 
mand for good oak which has suffered a severe relay 
over the last several weeks. The buying movement 
better, and while prices have not gained much 
strength it is considered likely that there will be a ¢ 





cided betterment if the present rate of consumption co 


tinues. 
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A good many buyers are interested in pushing 


their orders ahead for next year at the present low level 


of prices, but mills do not seem so ready to accept n 
business on that basis. Chestnut and poplar show 


ew 
a 


normal condition, while white oak is scarce and high. 


Low grades of hardwoods are still sluggish when co 


m- 


pared with former activities but on the whole are moving 


in good volume. 
hickory, and ash also is quiet but prices appear to 
firm for both. 
of hickory at this time. Good ash is in an easier po 
tion so far as available supply is concerned. There 
no disposition, however, to sacrifice values for a sale. 


Only a light inquiry is coming out for 


be 


Stocks are hard to secure for any grade 


si- 
is 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood trade is in better shape 
than appearances might indicate, and there is really little 


cause for the members of the trade to feel 
aged. 
trade, and the range of prices may be a shade lower 


discour- 
Of course, there is nothing spectacular about the 


in 


some instances, but in the main values are well sus- 


tained. The foreign trade is practically unchanged, w 


ith 


the buyers abroad disposed to make some concessions, 
but with the ocean freight rates so high as to constitute 


a serious embargo upon the movement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— While activity is not up to expecta- 


tions conditions are satisfactory, 


because of the well 


maintained prices on various woods and the continuous 


ordering in small lots by buyers. Wholesalers would, 
course, much prefer to get business upon a more libe 
basis, but there is no room for complaint. The unea 


of 
ral 
si- 


ness caused by this hand-to-mouth buying with the con- 


stant fear that it might slack up at any time seems 
be passing away and dealers, judging by the increase 


to 
of 


the small order, are encouraged in the belief that buying 


will be much more frequent. October sales will total 


much as those of last year. 


as 


Demand is improved for 


firsts and seconds in poplar and low grades are strong, 
leaving only No. 1 common weak. Plain oak is in good 


request in all grades. 
improving in demand and sound wormy is much strong 
Ash is called for more than any other hardwood and 
scarce in dry, thick stock. Sap gum in all grades 


Common and better chestnut are 


er. 
is 
is 


moving well as is red gum except in firsts and s¢ onds 


which are weakest of all hardwodds. 


HEMLOCK. 





Chicago.—_Small orders furnish hemlock manufaciurers 


a fair volume of trade. They are not forcing sa'°8 
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st) «s are below normal. The eastern trade retains 
mv h of its strength, with prices steady. 





New York.—Very little change is reported but the de- 
md is not as strong as it was a couple of months ago. 


At the same time stocks at mill points are poorly as- 
soi ed and manufacturers find no difficulty in getting 
sulicient orders to enable them to move whatever stocks 


ar in shipping condition. 


iLuffalo, N. Y.—The market holds about as firm as that 


fo. any lumber. Some concessions may be made occa- 
si uly where a large quantity of lumber is wanted, but 
thie have been no official notices received of lower 
Pe usylvania mill quotations. West Virginia mills have 


be) cutitng their schedule prices for a number of weeks, 
ac ording to some iocal members of the trade. Michigan 
he: jock is a little cheaper from the mills, but dealers 
he say they are holding firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Active building operations 
are providing considerable new business right along, 


especially from those who have been ordering only as 
the, required stock. The demand for piece stuff is most 
aci.ve from retailers, but dealers report heavy shipments 


of ull grades for the greater number of their customers. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of hemlock business has 
pen limited. For a good eastern clipped board $23.50 is 
generally the price, with an occasional opportunity to 
buy for a little less. Some low quotations on northern 
bourds have been reported, although not of sufficient 
evidence to warrant naming the price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—While there appears to be strong 
efforts to maintain the hemlock list, too much outside 
competition has entered the market and has forced a 
somewhat heavier cutting in the prices. A fair average 
of $1.50 off the Pittsburgh list is maintained on new 
business but $2 has been done during the last week. The 
dulines is largely due to yellow pine becoming so de- 
moralized, 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock market is ruling firm 
and steady. Prices are firm at the same levels which 
have been in vogue for some time. The movement is 


good, especially in the building trades. Retailers’ stocks 
are light and every sale to consumers necessitates orders 
for more stock. Shipments are not coming in as promptly 
as desired, 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The situation is much the same as it has 
been for the last few weeks, with an easy feeling regard- 
ing wide stocks of good quality. Demand for such lum- 
ber is not large. Firsts and seconds are in better de- 
mand than other grades in this market, although com- 
mon shows slight improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is doing in the upper grades, 
although regular customers are taking some lumber right 
along in small quantities. In the low grades demand is 
good from the box factories, which find it a hard matter 
to get enough white pine, and the difference between 
low-grade prices in the two woods is not very great. 
The demand for low-grade box stock extends also to 
basswood in about the same degree. 


Ashland, Ky.—The poplar market is fairly good for the 
season and all signs point to a heavy movement in the 
next thirty days as the inquiry from all sources is heavy. 
Prices remain firm, 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has developed ho especial in- 
qguiry, though the calls for stocks are in fair number and 


the movement is sufficiently active to take care of the 
output of the mills. None of the producing plants are 
so loaded up with lumber that they feel impelled to make 
important concessions; at the same time the range of 


prices is perhaps a shade lower than it was a month or 
six weeks ago. Because of the high ocean freight rates 
and the fairly large stocks abroad the export movement 
is restricted, the exporters finding it impossible to put 
down stocks on the other side at a profit with the ruling 
quotations where they are. In the main, however, the 
outlook is not discouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is becoming better. The 
lower grades have gained in strength and the demand 


is well distributed. Stocks are somewhat plentiful but 
the accumulation in the lower grades is gradually pass- 
ing «way. The wide sizes are in better demand but 


prices have not increased. Yard stocks are believed not 
to Lo large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is excellent for the low 
grads and first class stock seems to be in much better 
requcst. Wide stock is also moving satisfactorily. No. 1 
com:ion is the sticker, most dealers claiming a light de- 
mali for this grade. Prices, however, remain firm on all 
grad+s, 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Ch.cago.—The yards and big consumers continue to 
buy .imber only to the point of immediate consumption. 





Thi. in the aggregate makes a fair volume of business, 
but prices that are not considered satisfactory. Local 
den: .d for spruce continues fair. 


T: oma, Wash.—There is a marked improvement in 
the -eling among millmen. Inquiries have increased, 
the: is a little better volume of business and it seems 
to assured that the turn in the market is coming. 
The is increased railroad inquiry, including timbers 
anc ir material, and it is a fact that there is a better 
ton. han the market has had in weeks. Mills are run- 


hinc \t reduced outputs, six to eight hours only, many 
of m, and there is a disposition to reject orders at 
Pre’ t low prices. At least one of the big mills will not 
boo! .nything at what may be regarded as the prevail- 
= rket. There is still a good volume of lumber mov- 


water and considerable has been contracted for, 


~ $16 to $16.50; No. 3, $14; No. 4, $10.50 to $11.50. No. 1 


notably to Australia. Offshore prices are about on a 
$10.50 basis. 


Portland, Ore.—Although business has not shown any - 


material change during the week, the tone seems to 
have improved considerably, and it is expected that a 
turn for the better has occurred. California business is 
said to be looking up and it is contended that the foreign 
trade outlook is excellent. A large volume of foreign 
trade is in prospect out of the Columbia River district 
throughout the winter and next year. The volume at 
present is good, as will be shown at the end of the 
month when the figures will have been made up. Camps 
are gradually shutting down for the winter months, 
which will mean a reduction in the available surplus. 


Seattle, Wash.—Common lumber is still about the only 
feature of the market showing any strength. A firmer 
tone, however, is given the entire market by the strength 
shown by common. More of the mills are closing down 
and the consensus seems to be that there will not be 
much of a volume of business for another thirty days. 
Several of the railroads have been buying, but only in 
relatively small quantities. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir market appears to be in a 
little better shape just now although there is scarcely 
enough business going here to gauge the trend very 
accurately. However, prices appear to have reached a 
more settled basis. Dimension has stiffened to about $6 
off the low list. The railroads are showing somewhat 
more inclination to buy fir and that is keeping the timber 
market in fairly good condition, but prices remain at a 
basis so low as to be unprofitable to the mills. The fall 
trade has been a disappointment and dealers have let 
their stocks run very low. The inventory stage will be 
reached with probably the lowest stocks of fir on hand 
that the yards have had in years. Many of the mills have 
shut down, but there still appears to be an over produc- 
tion and until that is remedied there is little chance for 
any great improvement in prices. Red cedar siding con- 
tinues very weak at $6 off the low list. Stock can be had 
even cheaper than that and the demand is very slack. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Business is fair, but not up to what was 
expected for the lst of November. Some orders are 
being placed for shop lumber for eastern shipment, but 
conditions are not the best. Wholesalers that specialize 
in California sugar and white pine report a satisfactory 
factory trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market is fairly firm. Prices 
have been stimulated a trifle lately by a little larger 
demand than is usual at this season. In fact the de- 
mand for western pine has been comparatively steady all 
fall and the market basis has been pretty satisfactory. 
Stocks are considerably broken and buyers find it difficult 
to get what they want for quick shipment, an experience 
which tends to leave them less captious about prices. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—There is a little change for the better 
in the redwood lumber situation but good inquiries are 
coming in for offshore and domestic shipments. The 
eastern rail demand for dry redwood is fair with prices 
unchanged. There is no immediate danger of a car 
shortage on the lines over which redwood lumber is 
usually routed. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Most of the redwood manufacturers 
are standing pat on their prices and while they have 
fairly large stocks on hand they will not forward it unless 
prices remain at least as good as they have been the 
last few weeks. One or two mills are cutting the price 
now to get business, but their cuts have not stimulated 
business to any degree and the demand continues slow. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments were retarded somewhat last 
week by heavy rains and wind storms delaying passage 
of schooners and barges. Taking the whole month into 
consideration, the total amount will be about the same 
as shipped during September. Sales during the week 
showed a decrease, there having been less activity 
especially in edge box and 10-inch box. The better grades 
of rough lumber still continue active but there is a wide 
variation in quotations. No. 1 4/4 edge sold at from 
$26.25 to $29.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, $16.25 to 
$20; edge box, 4/4, $15.00; 4/4 edge culls and red heart 
$13 to $14. Six-inch box $15.50 to $16.25; eight-inch, $16.25 
to $17.50; ten-inch $17 to $18; twelve-inch $18.50 to $19.50. 
Stock sizes culls and red heart are not active with prices 
ranging about the same. Edge box, 5/4, sold at $15.50 
to $17; 6/4 edge box same as 5/4. Bark strips, 1 and 2, 
$18 to $20; box bark strips $10.50 to $12.50. Sales of 
dressed stock boards and rift flooring are light, no 
changes in prices being noted. No. 113/16-inch flooring sold 
at $27.25 to $29; No. 2, $26.75 to $28; No. 3, $22 to $24; No. 4, 
$16 to $16.59. No. 1 %-inch ceiling $17 to $17.50; No. 2, 
7/16-inch ceiling $19 to $20.25; No. 2, $18 to $19; No. 3, 
$15 to $16; No. 4, $12 to $18. No. 1 13/16-inch partition 
$28.75 to $29.50; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 3, $23.25 to $24. 
Bark strip partition, i and 2, $28.75. Six-inch roofers, 
$16.50 to $17.50; eight-inch, $16.75 to $18.50; ten-inch, $17 
to $18.75; twelve-inch, $18.50 to $19.50. Lath $2.90 to $3. 
Cull red heart $7 to $7.75. Framing $17 to $18.50. Log 
run poplar, 4/4, $18 to $20; 4/4 log run cypress $18 to $19. 


New York.—There is no rush of stock to the market 
and reports of curtailment of output by some mills show 
a good effect on prices. At the same time the upward 
swing is very small but considering the slow demand, 
prices hold well. Yards are buying sparingly and- putting 
very little stock into pile. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some dealers find business a little im- 
proved as compared with a few weeks ago, while others 
state that there is very little doing. So far as general 
buying is concerned, it is on a small scale. Retailers 
have been taking as little stock as possible for some 
weeks and they are not disposed to change this policy. 
Prices have not shown any late changes. 





heretofore an extremely haz- 
ardous and expensive under- 
taking, which has caused 
many a timber owner to 
delay cutting his upland 
trees, has been reduced to a 
comparatively safe and pro- 
fitable occupation by 


The Barienger 
Braking Device 


This brake, primarily de- 
signed for the purpose of as- 
sisting heavily loaded sleighs 
guided by horses in descend- 
ing steep hills and mountain 


wheels so that it is adaptable 
for both summer and winter 
use. It will hold a 30,000 lb. 
load on a 45% grade with one 
man operating, prevent injury 
to your teams and greatly in- 
crease your hauling capacity. 


We have some interesting 
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data covering this sort of haul- 
ing, gathered from actual 
operations, we should like to 
tell you about. 


Illustrated booklet will be 


sent upon request. 


Ryther & Pringle 
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This Trade Mark on 
a Planer Belt means 
efficiency. 





Patents Nos. 723917 and 764831. 


Ask Any 
Saw Mill Man 


where his patience is most 
severely tried and you'll in- 
variably find that it is over 
in the planing mill on those 
high speed planers and 
matchers. Until we _ per- 
fected our | 
| White Stri 
ite Strip 
WATERPROOF LEATHER BELTING | 
11 months was an almost 
unheard of time for such a 
belt to endure, but now we 
can refer you to millmen, 
who had the courage to pay 
a little more in the start for 
a highly recommended belt, 
who will tell you of white 
strip belts that have been in 
service every day for over 
2 years, and the first stretch 


was not taken up for 11 
months. 


Interested? Write. 


Chicago Belting Company 
119 North Green Street, 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
NILES, MICH. 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Boston, Mass.—A fair sized requisition is the object of 
many quotations. Prices continue to vary somewhat 
more than usual and although several wholesalers quote 
6-inch roofers at $19.50, they can unquestionably be ob- 
tained at $19.00. Rough edge and partition attract little 
attention wth prices unchanged. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand is more or less uncertain, 
being active one week and quiet the next, though in the 
long run the average is fair. Receipts are being taken 
care of and the tendency of the quotations for future 
delivery is upward, though the current needs are satis- 
fied on much the same basis as before. The box makers 


and other consumers are buying with somewhat greater _ 


freedom, and the outlook is not discouraging. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ agents still 
report conditions comparatively quiet. Numerous con- 
signment or transit shipments are being received in this 
market, which has interfered with better prices. As 
long as stocks come in so freely in the face of the exist- 
ing poor demand, it is difficult to see how prices can go 
higher. Yard men note a fairly good demand from the 
builders but have good assortments from which to draw; 
therefore, they are not in the market unless offered par- 
ticularly tempting concessions. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southern pine market has slowed 
down somewhat the last week and the tension that was 
a characteristic recently seems to be subsiding. After 
the heavy rains a period of more favorable shipping 
weather has been reported in the South and the mills 
are clearing up their orders. There is a somewhat better 
demand for rough finish for planing mills and for sash and 
door factories. Some items of that stock are becoming 
a little scarce. In a general way finish S258 is rather 
weak and the same is true of nearly all manufactured 
items. Twelve-inch No. 2 boards are very weak and the 
surplus is seeking an outlet at low prices. No. 1 dimen- 
sion is firm, while No. 2 dimension is not showing so 
much strength as the higher grade. The mills are calling 
luudly for timber business and there apparently is not 
enough to go around aithough there are more inquiries 
than there were two- weeks ago. The demand from the 
country yards, while not large, is better than had been 
expected and there is every indication that the country 
trade is going to continue heavier than there was reason 
to look for, but at that it will not be strong. Several of 
the concerns that have been making low prices have 
found business coming rather too freely at those figures 
and have changed their lists, the result being that their 
orders have been coming in smaller volume. Followers 
of the market say that there is every indication of over- 
production. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Call for yellow pine is steady from 
nearly all sources and considerably more is being sold 
than has been for some time. The line yards are coming 
into the market a little more frequently and are placing 
larger orders, Railroads and car factories have been 
buying fairly well right along but recently have been 
increasing their orders. Manufacturers and distributers 
feel that in spite of the threatened car shortage and the 
hesitancy to place orders that has prevailed for some 
time, on the part of the retail yards and consumers, the 
outlook is encouraging. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is much as it was, with 
prices by some reports no stronger, others a little firmer 
in tone and, by general agreement, unsatisfactory. Buy- 
ers evidently are distrustful of the price and are limiting 
purchases to present requirements. Volume of railroad 
buying continues below expectations. There is a fair 
export movement to South America and the West Indies, 
but European call is rated subnormal. There are as yet 
no reports of severe car shortage. 


New York.—Some improvement is noted in inquiries, 
but it is disappointing that so little actual business re- 
sulted. There is a decided tendency to move slowly and 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Reports as to curtail- 
ment of output are more frequent and conditions here 
indicate that less stock is being pushed for ready sale 
than earlier in the month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds about steady, but the 
amount of buying in this section is reported small. With 
the present curtailment of mill operations and a pros- 
pective car shortage, however, there is a fair outlook for 
business in the coming month. As yet dealers report no 
difficulty in getting all the stock they want without pay- 
ing more than last month. 


Boston, Mass.—Flooring and partition, the banner 
products, are going slowly at prices which later on, it is 
expected, will look like low quotations. The dealers are 
not altogether holding off purchasing for immediate 
wants, but they are undoubtedly doing a light business 
having nothing in sight to warrant large purchases. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men are by no means 
unanimous in the reports concerning the state of the 
trade, and the number of adverse statements is about 
as large as if not more so than those which give the 
situation an encouraging aspect. The wholesalers in par- 
ticular have to meet a very active competition, which 
encourages cutting of prices, so that in the end the 
profits are pared down to very narrow proportions. The 
advantage appears still to be with the mills, which seem 
better able to ward off undue rivalry and get returns 
that give them a fair profit. The volume of business is 
not of impressive proportions, but the yards have done 
better of late than for some time and feel much en- 
couraged, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In some items yellow pine appears to 
have stiffened in price. There is less complaint of the 
uncertainty regarding the price depth of this mar- 
ket, and in addition some good sales were made for 
delivery ahead. The important factor is the generally 


low condition of stocks in consumers’ hands. Even retail 
yards are not abundantly supplied, but are slow to take 
on much new material. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers continue to reduce st: ks 
and are buying nothing except for present needs. Pri ag 
do not improve and little can be expected from a buy ig 
standpoint until at least January or February, at wi :h 
time wholesalers feel that there will be a fair dem. .q 
from the yard men as they certainly will be low in 
stock, and will have to buy for spring requirements. 
export trade has not improved very much and railro 


is 
are buying little for construction work. Prices are ec \-. 
sidered at rock bottom, 
CYPRESS. 
New Orleans, La.—The week has registered no } ,- 
terial changes in price or in character and volume of 


demand. Rumored small concessions noted last w: -k 
have not affected the market noticeably and quotatic s 
speaking generally, seem to be as firmly held as e. r+ 
Business is of fair volume, but not up to the seasona 
average, and it still runs heavily to mixed cars. Gri: j- 
ing season in the sugar belt has opened and there js 
some tightening up of the car supply in consequer e 
which may, a little later, interfere with the moveme it 


Chicago.—Straight cars are not numerous and yads 
continue to buy only such supplies as are actu: ly 
needed, but there is a good, steady call for mixed curs, 
Present orders are only active enough to keep the mar':et 
awake. ‘The future is bright, mainly because of w 
stocks at consuming points. Prices are well maintain.4, 


St. Louis, Mo.—The situation is a trifle better. lie 
mand continues to be fairly good. Buyers, however, re 
not coming into the market for any great quantities ‘ut 
are placing comparatively small orders for immediite 
use and ask for quick shipment. This shows that sto:ke 
are running low end that buying in large quantities is 
simply a question of a few weeks. In fact, the best- 
informed cypress people believe that about December 1 
and possibly a week or two earlier, heavy buying will 
begin. Prices are being maintained. 








Kansas City, Mo.—-The cypress market is firm as usual, 
just the same old sevens and sixes as one dealer ex- 
pressed it. Shop lumber is in good demand and there is 
about the same volume of trade in other items that has 
prevailed the last month. The demand keeps up close 
to the supply and there is nothing to indicate any early 
change in conditions. : 


New York.—Cypress trade shows few signs of improve- 
ment. A little better market for cargo business was re- 
ported last week, but yards and small consumers are very 
backward about buying ahead. Prices hold well consider- 
ing the demand but there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is in rather small velume, but 
buyers are taking stock right along for immediate uses 
in most all grades. Sash and door trade through this 
territory is said to be about normal. Prices are holding 
steady. 


Boston, Mass.—Some of the large consumers report a 
slow trade. Prices are fairly uniform, although a desir- 
able order in the hands of a shrewd buyer might find a 
little variation worthy of comment. 


Baltimore, Md.—The local handlers of cypress take a 
conservative view of the outlook. The tone of trade 
seems to be better, however, and the movement has 
undergone some expansion. Builders are calling for sup- 
plies with greater freedom, and requirements in other 
directions are also augmented. There is still more or 
less pressure upon the market, and some producers show 
impatience with the results and are pressing their sales- 
men to meet the prices of competitors. The spurt in 
lath seems to continue, the inquiry being active enough 
to absorb the holdings here and create something of a 
scarcity. Under the influence of the active inquiry the 
quotations have advanced somewhat and the sellers who 
happen to have expected a spurt are finding their oppor- 
tunity. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices remain on the same basis as 
for the last several months with demand about the same. 
Selects and No. 1 shop are most in demand, Low grades, 
while active, are not as strong as a few weeks ago. 
This is accounted for by lower quotations on other woods 
used for box making and usually preferred to cypress 
when prices are within reach. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is slowly but surely becom- 
ing stronger. Stocks are fairly plentiful in every locality 
and as a result prices are still low. There is no imme- 
diate chance of an advance in quotations, Eastern orders 
are probably the best. The movement is somewhat hin- 
dered by the car shortage. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Trade is quiet and shows no particular fea- 
ture. The volume of stock in transit is not large. There 
is no material increase in the stocks stored at terminals. 
Red cedar shingles are still weak. The trade appears to 
be buying single car orders to piece out for their late fall 
demand, but few of them seem to figure on carrying any- 
thing to speak of through the winter. White cedars are 
still in fairly good request, with prices firm. Lath con- 
tinue strong, both as to demand and prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers is west coast products 
are not taking much interest in the shingle situation of 
late, and are merely handling inquiries as they come. 
Supplies of shingles in transit and at terminal poin‘s are 
light but there is so little demand that the marke does 
not show any strength, and all prices continue ‘o be 
soft, especially clears. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to hang 
about where they have been, and on a fairly steady 
market. Like fir lumber, however, there is a better feel- 
ing among shingle men. Mill stocks are not larg and 
output is low so that the market should be on the turn. 





Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles have shown little 
change in the last few weeks. Association prices ‘9 the 
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is on clears are 5 cents higher than a week ago. The 
, market is attributed to lack of demand only. Re- 
al of the duty is not considered by manufacturers 
having had any effect. British Columbia shingle 
iufacturers claim they will close their mills rather 
n compete with American shingles in price. 


<ansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market re- 
ins at about the same level with extra stars quoted 
$1.55 to $1.60, coast basis, and extra clears at $1.90. 
tra stars of special brands are going as high as $1.70 
| the fancy extra clears are being quoted up to $2.10, 
ording to the popularity of the brands. Mixed cars of 
rs and stars are scarce as few mills can make more 
n one thickness of shingles at the same time and most 
he mills equipped for that are closed for the winter 
ause of the poor outlook. Hundreds of mills still are 
ed and manufacturers say they will continue to be 
until the demand increases sufficiently to guarantee 
ter prices. Southern pine lath show no change. Cy- 
ss lath, which exhibited some tendency to weaken a 
ple of weeks ago, are less plentiful now and are firm 
price, 





Jew Orleans, La.—Call continues brisk for cypress 
ngles and lath, with prices firm. Straight car orders 
lath, while accepted by some of the companies, are 
particulariy welcome, owing to depleted stocks. 
ngles are said to be in fair assortment at the mills. 


> o 


io?) 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The quotations for red cedar shingles 
are a little stronger than they were some weeks ago, but 
are still at low figures. The probability is for much com- 
tition with British Columbia shingles, according to the 

ef of some dealers here, as the two sorts are not far 
apart in price. The shingle demand is rather small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Coast connections of local 
red cedar dealers announced an advance of 5 cents on 
clears early this week, the first increase in many weeks, 
Quotations have been strengthening most perceptibly dur- 
ing the last week and the announcement from the Coast 
of an advance was not unexpected. A number of dealers 
ha succeeded in securing large quantities of stock in 
transit for lake and rail shipments and the trade is tak- 
ing the consignments with such zest that another ad- 
vance shortly is not improbable. 


Boston, Mass.—-Eastern white cedar shingles are hold- 
ing fairly uniform at $3.75 for extras and $3.50 for clears. 
Wholesalers apparently are obtaining these prices when 
a sood brand is required. Red cedars are a little in 
evidence at about $3.50. Lath are going slowly, with 1%- 
inch ranging from $3.80 to $3.90. For 15-inch there is 
probably a little better demand than for narrow, with 
the price ranging from $4.40 to $4.50. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market is somewhat quiet 
as shipments from the Coast have grown less, since the 
mills have closed. Retailers stocks are believed to be 


suflicient for the time being. Prices are weaker but no 
further decline is reported. The lath trade is reasonably 
steady, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Little can be said regarding condi- 
tions other than a fair demand is reducing stocks for 
the retailers but they will not buy new supplies even at 
the present low quotations. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—About the only development in evidence last 
week was that some of the largest stave buyers con- 
tracted for yearly supplies of staves and heading. Many 
sellers are accepting the low prices, for they need the 


money. While the immediate prospect for better demand 
for barrels is poor, when business gets back to normal 
prices for cooperage stock may rule as much too high 
as they are now too low. The hog crop is less than 
normal and the substitution of other packages is also 


likely to make a light demand for barrels and tierces. 
Dernand for oil barrels is much less than in former 
yeais and most of the shops are running half time, while 
coopers generally are carrying large stocks of staves and 
heading of all kinds. Iron hoops can now be easily 
obtained. Steel mills are no longer contracted ahead. 
Circled heading is plentiful and lower than it can be 
produced for, Whisky staves are steady at $45 to $46 at 
avcrage shipping points. The large quantity of whisky 
in Lond will cause distilleries to run slowly. There is no 
encouragement in slack barrel staves. The small crop 
of apples left large stocks of No. 2 staves to be carried 


ov Flour staves are hard to sell at lower prices. Gum 
Staves are used in place of elm, owing to less cost. The 
Chicago price for ash butter tub staves is $11 a thousand 


delivered, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


White oak, ofl staves, per M........eeeeee 30.00 to 31.00 
Mo. 1, 28% -inch Michigan elm flour ‘staves, ase 

No. 1, 28i-inch Wisconsin eim fiour staves, oo 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1 Bs <a kiln dried basswood head- ors 

No. i, i7%%-fmch pum heading, “per set, nomi- 

Dil sesenccccccccceccccesecscccccceeeeese No demand 

No 28%-inch gum staves, nominal....... No demand 


M. » BO-imCH GUM StAVeS. .ccocccscccscess 8.25 
Pat it coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 
Pat ot coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M. 

Pa‘ it coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, er M. 







9.50 
9.50 to 10.00 
9.5 





as 0 
Hai barrel staves, elm, per M......... os “= to 6.50 
Ha barrel basswood heading, per -. . 
Hic ory hoops, flour barrel, per M.. e 500 to 6.00 
Hi ory hoops, half barrel, per M. -]None wanted 
He lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 80 to .85 
He. | lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch. .60 
Te: round hoop barrels...... Bale Sad bie Le .46 
Kig't patent hoop barrels........eeee. geisha .46 
Hic ory hoops, flour barrels, per M........ 45 
Tw: patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Fo. patent and four wire hoop barrels...... .45 
Hal" DARTS) O-ROON macs. osc i tiee secs cas 5's 3t 6to «~»—..88 
No. : white ash putter tub staves... ..c.. 11.00 
Fla: ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........-+ ween, Lee 
Wt oak, oil staves, per M..--+++s++ee eee . 80.00 to-31.00 
Re: 5ak, oil staves, per M......... Sue eee 27.00 to 28.00 
Tie: HOOMES ha ah aed olen s ge eh sb .....No demand 
Hic! ry box straps.......c.e.e sic gid nivie en & i 
MAT] TGUOMMC reer ahetaw ae Csiee oe alee os (RC. 40'S: 
SOrh. DAMCOIET tra eeos coedee us sale sws aoe ed 95 to 1.02 
Pork DArrele;: QB. b.ciccs secs ccoss Mens Oe 90 to .95 








T0 YOU RUN A STORE? 




















record of daily sales. 








they forestall. 








Allison Coupon Books 


have become the universal substitute for cash in dealing with lumber mill em- 
ployes. They mean SYSTEM in the commissary. 
money; eliminate errors, disputes and annoyances. They act as an effectual 
check on the credit customer, and the detached coupons become an accurate 
Allison Coupon Books have none of the disadvantages 
of Punch-Outs, Paper or Metal Checks, or the now obsolete Pass Book 


They simplify and minimize bookkeeping — they pay for themselves many 
times over in this alone aside from the trouble they prevent and the losses 
Allison Coupon Books are employed in the majority of 
Company Stores all over the world. 


ALLISON COUPON CO.., Indianapolis, Ind. 





They save time, work and 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . . 


25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « . * 46 cents a line. 


For three weeks, . ~ . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . . - 76 cents a lire. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








| Too fate To Classify 








TO EXCHANGE-—HAVE $50,000 TO $i00,Cc00 
Of stock in a good going modern yellow pine operation with 
fifteen to twenty years cut, located on Atlantic Coast, to 
exchange for improved property, standing timber or an opera- 
tion in which the advertiser can become actively intezested. 
Company had paid up capital of $250,000 and undivided 
profits of $75,060. ane 

126, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COAL LANDS FOR SALE 
Ten thousand (10,000) acres in South Central Illinois 
Price $15.00 per acre. For full particulars address 
HAZELRIGG & LADD, 
80 South Seventh Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED-POSITION BY Ai LADY 
Stenographer. Six years’ experience in wholesale lumber 
offices. Best of references from both American and Canadian 
lumbermen. At present employed. 

Address “M. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO GET IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
Line yard concerns that are likely to need a manager for 
one of their outside yards by a young man who has had 
four years’ experience in the retail business. I want a place 
where there is a chance to work *. 

Address “K. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














[ Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED—A REAL HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 


Must be a salesman with executive ability, to join the 
forces of a new enterprising wholesale lumber concern with 
ample capital. Applicant must be honest, aggressive and re- 
sourceful. Position will require considerable traveling. 
Prefer man familiar with the factory trade and their re- 
quirements in the Middle West territory. If interested, 
write fully, giving particulars and references as to past and 
present employment and previous experience in the selling, 
manufacturing and handling of lumber and whether straight 
salary or salary and percentage is desired. Do not be timid 
about going into details, as your correspondence will be 
treated strictly confidentially. 

Address ‘M. 128, 9 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-20,000 ACRES COAL LANDS 
Located in Central Illinois. Crossed and surrounded by sev- 
eral railroads, seven-foot vein. Splendid mining conditions. 
Bargain price. Address ZELRIGG & LADD, 

380 South Seventh Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS & LOGGING MAPS 
Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Log- 
ging Congress. 
We are prepared to make “Topog” Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 
Plan definitely for efficiency. 
CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-TO BUY RED GUM SQUARES 
2”x2"x27", ¥4", 36” & 44” long. 
mill. DUHLMEIER BROS., Cincinnati, O. 








Quote cash prices f. 0. b. 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 


errors and disputes. 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
Send for samples, catalog, prices and 





FOR SALE-NEARLY NEW 


over $1,100.00. 
new $275. 00 each. 
mill machinery going at one-half its value. 

SIMONSON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


clothes-pin slitters, 


14” four-side heav. 7 planer and matcher, sane Spy — 
5 eac cos 
All kinds of sawmill, lath and shingle 





LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 


Met. L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, 


with plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard 
Conveniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 
postpaid. 





WANTED-TO BUY 
2 cars 4/4” Log Run Butternut. 
DUHLMEIER BROS... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE-—STOCK OF LUMBER AND 
Coal in county seat town of northern Nebraska. Will sell 
or lease improvements. Clean stock and large sheds. 
Address “M, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE-30,000 FT. CAPACITY 
Circular sawmill fully equipped on railroad with access to 
river with 3,000,000 feet hardwood timber at present set in 
southern Arkansas at bargain. 

Address H. W. DONEY, Mayland, Tenn. 


FOR SALE- 1300 ACRES VIRGIN HARDWOCD 
Timber. Will take railroad ties as part pay cut from land. 
OSCAR ENGEL, Port Huron, Mich. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Can come at once. Age 25, married and 
strictly sober. Eight years’ experience. First-class refer- 
ences. Address “G,’”’ P. O. Box No. 61, Brunswick, Ga. 


WANTED-ABOUT FOUR OR FIVE MILES 
25 or 30 Ib. relaying rails; good condition. Six or seven 
36” gauge logging cars and light engine for am Must be 
first-class order and special bargain. Addres 
622 NEW NATIONAL BANK OF "GOMMERCE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


[ Wanted:Cmployees | 

















WANTED-—A MAN WHO HAS HAD LARGE 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT 


Of the manufacture of box shooks. He must be able to 
roduce the best of shooks with the least possible waste of 
lumber and at reasonable labor cost. A man who can pro- 
duce proper results can find permanent employment at a 
good salary. Address, with references and stating salary 
expected, “K. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MANAGER, FOR WHOLESALE FIRM 
With —" supply of ‘yellow pine lumber who can buy 
interest present manager. W ill require investment 
$10,000 - $20,000. If you can not show that you are 
capable of producing results do not answer. Now han- 
dling fifteen hundred cars a year and making money on it. 
ddress “M. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 


To act as assistant to manager of retail lumber yard in 





Chicago. 


Centra! Lilinois. Salary $75.00 per month. Chance for ad- 
vancement. Address “M. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanted: Employees | 





Wanted : Salesmen 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For small yard in southern Wisconsin, German preferred. 
State experience in first letter. 
Address “M. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
Who is thoroughly familiar with jobbing northern hardwood, 
on salary and commission basis. Also man in same capac- 
ity for southern hardwood, exclusive of gum. 
Address “M. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted. Must know how to file band resaws and take care 
of modern fast feed machines. Also competent shipping 
clerk. Address “M. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A-! YARD MANAGER 
Capable of handling a good sized yard in a city of 7,000 in 
Mich. Must thoroughly know lumber, coal and mill work 
business. Capable of handling men. No trifler need apply. 
State wages wanted. Address 
ROOM 925, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 











WANTED—EFFICIENT SALESMAN 


For traveling. Thoroughly familiar with the manufacturing 
and marketing of West Coast stocks; prefer man with com- 
bined experience in selling Northern, Southern and Western 
stock to join tke selling organization of a new wholesale 
lumber company with large capital and aggressive ideals for 
placing it on a high standard with leading concerns in the 
United States. An excellent opportunity for right man. 
Please write fully, giving age and references as to character 
and former business experience. Do not be backward about 
giving full particulars, as your correspondence will be treated 
strictly contidentially. 

Address “M. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMPETENT INSPECTOR 
For hardwood and pine on chain and yard. State salary, 
age and references. Apply 
SCHMICK HANDLE & LUMBER CO., Oakland Me. 


WANT—TWO EXPERIENCED YARD MANACERS. 
For yards in southern Illinois, about December Ist. 
Address “L. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
General superintendent for large hardwood plant operat- 
ing double band mill and twenty miles of railroad. Want a 
man capable of directing matters from stump to car, and 
who will give it undivided attention. Splendid location. 
Give full particulars first letter. 
Address “K. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—-HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL SUPT. 
With ability to handle men, that understands all about 
running Berlin, Woods and American flooring machines. 
Give experience and reference. Address 

LOCK BOX 4, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 
For high class millwork. Must understand plans, be accu- 
rate and a good penman. Give reference and salary ex- 
pected. Address “K. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED NOVEMBER IST., ASSISTANT 
Retail yard manager, for town in central Wisconsin; one 
who can take charge of the yard when manager is away. 
Prefer man who has had some experience at carpenter's 
trade. A good salary and a good chance for advancement. 

Address “L. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS CARLOAD 
Salesman to represent river sash and door manufacturer. 
Good opening for high-class salesman. Must have estab- 
lished trade. 

Address “H. 110” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—-EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman. Northern Iowa. Must have established trade. 
Good opening. 

Address 





“M. 108,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
YOUNG MAN WANTED 


One from retail yard preferred, to travel Iowa. 
Address “M. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
Traveling Iowa, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois and Missouri, 
to sell our Michigan White Cedar Fence Posts on commis- 
sion. Quality and supply first-class. 
Address “C. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANT—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Large manufacturer of northern hardwoods wants high 
grade young man who is conversant and thoroughly under- 
stands marketing of hardwoods direct to consuming inter- 
ests. Splendid opportunity for live man who knows the 
needs of the factory trade. 
Address “K. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALESMAN WANTED TO SELL 
Cypress as a side line to vard and factory trade. Advise 
commissions wanted with full reference and experience. 
ddress “CYPRESS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Wanted: Mill Mechanics 








Wanted: Employment 








_ WANTED—BAND SAW FILERS 
To get particulars of the Plowden Improvement. 
to prevent accidents to backs of single cut saws. 
CLARENDON HARDWARE CoO.. 
Summerton, S. C. 


WANTED-—A FILER FOR A HORIZONTAL BAND 
Resaw in planing mill. Must also be able to care for one 
fast-feed matcher. Position at once. Steady employment. 
Wages $3 per day 
Address 


Designed 





“eM, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-3 HARDWOOD FLOORING MACHINE 
Men, that thoroughly understand the running of Berlin, 
Woods and American flooring machines. State experience 
and machine most familiar with. Address 

LOCK BOX 4, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANT—A MASTER MECHANIC FOR MACHINE 
Shop of a large sawmill company. 
Address “L. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-20 MILLWRIGHTS ON ATWO BAND 
Mill job. 
af ° F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Batesville, Miss. 








POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Or general superintendent wanted by a man with thirty 
years’ experience in lumber business from stump to car. 
Desires connection with a reputable corporation intending 
to build up a lumber manufacturing plant. Have had actual 
practical experience every branch of lumber business, mill 
und plant construction, railway building, logging, manufac- 
turing, selling, etc. Besides being a thorough and practical 
lumberman I also claim to be a _ practical up-to-date me- 
chanic. Highest class references furnished. 
Address “H. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY DECEMBER iSsT 
Or sooner, by Al lumberman, having ten years’ experience 
in office and on road. Have held positions from stenogra- 
pher to sales manager, inclusive. Prefer position in sales 
department with large wholesale or manufacturing yellow 
pine concern. However, know the hardwood business thor- 
oughly. At present employed, but have good reasons for 
making change. Al reference from past employers. 

Address “HOO-HOO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NOTICE ! 
In replying to advertisements, send copies of testimonials 
or other valuable papers, instead of originals. 











[ Wanted = Salesmen 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 

A large, well-known wholesale sash and door house, lo- 
cated on the Mississippi River with an established trade in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
desires to secure the services of an up-to-date, wideawake 
salesman who is well acquainted and has an established 
trade in the above States. To a man who can get the busi- 
ness, a good salary and pleasant connection is assured. 

Address “PROGRESS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CYPRESS SALESMEN. 

Large manufacturing concern, well established with the 
trade, wants several high-grade salesmen by Jan. Ist to 
travel on salary and commission. Only experienced, ener- 
getic and sober men need apply. State former employers 
and territory traveled, also references and full particulars 
in first letter. Address 

“M. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











PACIFIC COAST LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED 
Who knows sortings and adaptations. Advertiser has east- 
ern yard on tidewater and many railroads. Address, giving 
age, experience, reference and ideas of moderate salary and 
proportion of net profits, 

WHOLESALER, P. O. Box 521, New York. 


TAILORING SALESMAN WANTED. 

A Chicago wholesale tailoring concern of national reputa- 
tion now doing a large business with the commissary trade, 
wants a live wire salesman to cover mill and mine trade 
in West and Northwest States. s«refer man with tailoring 
experience. In reply state previous experience, salary de- 
sired, references, etc. Address 

“TATLORING SALESMAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

We can supply you with any or all of the books on for- 
estry by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 

—— LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














Our Business—Your Interests 


You ‘should send your ads to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN when you want anything, or have something 
to sell. The advantage you get by advertising is that 
the advertisement is a messenger to the very people 
who would be interested in what you want or wish 
to sell. It goes everywhere and keeps on working 
for you day by day with good results. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 
Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 
Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, mill- 
wrights, skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping 
clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill 
superintendents, managers of departments. If you 
want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Wanted-Cmployment_| 


me 
WANTED-—POSITION. AS LAND MAN FOR 
Large lumber comenny or land company. Expert timb 
estimator; thoroughly understands buying and selling ti: 
ber lands, abstracting titles, laying out logging railroad H 
can handle and superintend large logging operation; midd ¢ 
age, married, sober and reliable. Can give the best refey- 
ences. Address “M. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LOGGING SUPT. AT PRESENT HANDLING 
A large pine operation, skidders, loaders and teams, pref 
position in Florida but would take position elsewhere, wh« 
a man of executive ability is required to take charge 
everything from the mill out. I always do the locating 
railroads and spurs and am thoroughly up on timber, lar. 
lines etc. A good organizer of labor and get good resu! 
Best of reasons for making change and Al references. 

Address “M, had 


2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A FIRST CLASS UP-TO-DATE 
Office manager who thoroughly understands systematizing 
and is an Al accountant, would like to get in touch wih 
a firm in need of such a man. Am 35; unmarried; at 
present employed. Location not essential if position is the 
right one. Address “M. 1138,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of lumber manufacturing. Can handle any size plant. Will 
go anywhere; 40 years old; married; strictly sober and 
industrious; 18 years a lumberman. Best of referenc:s 
furnished. Ability to figure costs closely. 

Address “KELLEIGH,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—OPPORTUNITY TO EITHER WORK 
For, or represent some good manufacturing or wholesale 
concerns after January Ist. Fifteen years’ experience in the 
office and on the road buying and selling lumber. Could 
invest $5,000 if necessary. Best of references furnished 
and required. Employed. 

Address “G. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ATTENTION LUMBER COMPANIES 
Sawmill and factory owners! We have on hand. ready to 
ship hundreds of practical laborers. Furnished free of 
charge to you. For further information, address 

DIAMOND LABOR SUPPLY CO., 
$2 So. Canal St., Chicago, I] 


WANTED-POSITION QUALIFIED 
And experienced superintendent, estimator, draughtsman, 
practical and well versed in every feature of sash, door and 
special mill work. South, Southwest, Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred. Credentials first-class. Practical demonstration of 
merit or no pay. 
Address “M. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ENGINEER 
With up-to-date sawmill company ; can give good references; 
good service and expect good pay. Address 
F. F. BROMLEY, Bristol, Va. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Who has worked from the woods to the car in the hard- 
wood, cypress and yellow pine business, also understand 
the box business. Can inspect and manage yard. Best of 


reference. 
Address “M. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION WITH 


Well established yellow pepe and hardwood manufacturer as 
sales manager, by a _ high-grade man, who can guarantee 
satisfactory results. Unquestionable references furnished as 
to ability, character, etc. 

Address “M. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT FIRST CLASS 
Eastern or western company, on salary as yellow pine buyer, 
in South. Can give best of reference. 

Address “K. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND COST ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. ‘Ten years’ lumber experience. Familiar 
with freight rates, claims, etc. Best of references. 

Address “L. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
On modern mill, right or left hand, single or double cut. 
Best of references. ' 
Address “SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
Long established valuable trade in eastern and central 

States. Successful in handling mill cuts. At liberty Noy. 

1st. Address “M. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--POSITION AS COMMISSARY MGR. 
Age 33 years; married; 10 years’ experience. 
Address W. M. PARKER, Riderville, Ala. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position; 12 years’ experience on right hand mill; 
strictly sober; can furnish references if necessary. 
J. C. DOUTT, St. Marys, Elk Co., Pa. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Six years’ experience. Can come at once. 
Address “M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PHYSICIAN WISHES CONTRACT PRACTICE 


Sixteen years’ experience. References given. Married. 
Sober. Good outfit. 

Address DR. BROWN, Fanlew, Fla. 
ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 


Fifteen years’ experience; can estimate odd or stock mill- 
work, and most any building: material; a fair draughtsman; 
can send sample of work. 

Address H. 8. K., 743 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 
Would consider offer from manufacturer in preference to 
jobbing concern. Now employed. Traveled Ohio ce 1907. 
dress “L. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CONSTRUCTION ENGAGEMENT 
Wanted by experienced lumberman as superintendent to plan 
and build entire plant. 
Address “L. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

































































NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the A>. ERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would b° in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 South ‘Dearborn St., Chica:'. 


PUBLIS! 
WHOLE 





